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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

IVe earnesl/j/ solicit communications on subjects qf general interest, and also from 
professors of the arts and authors, respecting works which thty map hare in hand. 
IVe conceive that the evident advantage which must accrue to both from the more 
extemive publicity that isill be given to their prothtetions through the medium of the 
Kcpositorv> needs only to he mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such in^ 
formation, which shall always meet with the most prompt attention. 

We are obliged to apologise to several qf ovr correspondents for deferring their 
favours, on account of the length of T!iipo\eon Agonisiei, « jcu-tre>i|)rit, composed, 
on the spur of the occasion, by a Lady qf distinction, and the interest qf which would 
have been diminished cither by its division or delay. 

X. Y.’s directions have been complied with. 

The writer of the Ode on the Peace, appears to have been so intoxicated with 
the exhilarating subject as to have completely lost his feet. 

P.P. P. is not suited to our Miscellany. 

If Philharmonicus will favour us with his address, we will acquaint him with 
wr sentiments on the subject of his communication. 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Readers as have imperfect sets of 
the Repository, qf the necessity of an early application for the deficiencies, in order to 
prevent disappointment. Those who chusc to return their Ntimheis to the Publisher, 
may have them exchanged for Volnmts in a variety of bindings, at the rale of 5s. per 
Volume. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS.— By Jukinus. 


(Continued ftom 

Miss K. William the Conqueror j 
lost his life by a bruise in the ab- 
dominal muscles, or some ot the 
integuments over them. 

Miss live. Can you repeat the 
passage ? 

Miss K. Provoked at an inroad 
that had been made into Normandy 
by some French barons, and exas- 
perated at Pliilip (King of France) 
for having succoured Dol, to which 
he liad laid siege, and for his hav- 
ing encouraged the rebellion of his 
eldest son Robert; and for some 
jests and severe railleries Philip 
had thrown out against William’s 
great belly, for he was now become 
very corpulent — he entered France 
at the head of a numerous and 
powerful army, and having taken 
Mantes, he first plundered and then 
set it on fire. Entering the town 
before the flames were extinguish- 
ed, Ids horse happened to tread on 
some hot ashes, which made him 

Ao. Lxni. I'ol. xii. 


voL XI, p, 1 8.^ 

plunge with such violence, jthat 
William was thrown forward, aud 
his belly bruised upon the pommel 
of the saddle to such a degree, that 
he was soon after seized with a fe- 
ver, of which he died. Sept. 9, 1087, 
in the 61st year of his age, in the 
21st of Ins reign over England, 
and the 52d of that over Normandy. 
He was interred at Caen, in St. 
Stephen’s abbey, which he had 
founded in that city, and endowed 
with rich revenues at his death. 

Miss Ere. How apparently tri- 
vial an accident often causes death ! 
— What distressing scenes a slight 
defect or complaint in the lungs 
has often produced; wlien a lover, 
husband, parent, take a glance at 
that frightful sort of beauty which 
appears in the countenances of the 
consumptive as they become tliin- 
ner and thinner ! 

Miss K. Here are some lines 
written by a young lady just bc- 
B 
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of a consumption. Suppose we lay asi^ William 
They H^ei'^f^und soon afterwards the Conqueror for the ? 

,in her pocket-book in a drawer by Miss K. I should likcftKa little 
lieV husband, to whom they are time, Miss Eve, to take an cxcur- 
addressed. sion with you to Waltham Abbey, 

Miss Eve. Will you read them ? to see if there are yet any remains 
Miss A'. of the inoiuimcnt said to have been 


If tVr tliy Emma's name avis dear; 

If e’er tliy vows havecliarni'd iny ravish’d ear , 
If, from tliy lov’d enibrare iny heart to gain, 
IVuud friends have fioivn'd and foi tune smil’d 
in vain ; 

If i( has hcon sole rndravour still 
To act in all ohsequioiis to thy will, 

To watch thy very hiniic.:, thy wish to know. 
Then o.ih truly blest when thou wast so; 

If 1 have doiitcd uitli that fond excess 
Nor love could add, nor foiiiiiie make it less: 
If this I’ve done, and more — oh! then he kind 
To the dear, lovtly balie L leave heliind ! 

When time iiiyoni clov'd memory shall efface, 
Some hai>jiici‘ maid may take thy Emma’s 
place, 

With envious cyesth) partial fondness see. 
And hate it for the love thuu’st huriic to me. 
My dearest life, foigive a uoman’s fears !•» 

Uut word more — 1 cannot bear thy tears. 
Piomisc, and 1 will trust thj fuithfal vow— 
Oft have I tried, und ever found thee fine — 
That to some distant spot thou wilt remove 
This little pledge of hnp'ess E:i»ma’« lote. 
Where safe lliy liiandsslinif’rits it may p.iitak.', 
And, oil ! be ti iider for its iMolh»':'’s sake ' — 

I know tii'iii ^iilt, and si'ence speaks .n*>:erif, 
And in tiiaf pleasing hope thy Emma dies 
content. 


j erectctl there to the memory of 
I llarohl. 

I Miss Eve. 1 took ail airing one 
very line tUiy, about a month ago, 
in Ebsex. 1 aligl\U:J from my car- 
riage just before I came to U'alt- 
ham. The balmy gale, the fra- 
j grance of the May Inishes, the laky 
I blossoms on some of the trees, tiie 
j singing of t!ie hinJs almost uihl 
' with joy ami love, inclinotl me to 
i walk a mile or two, unti brought to 
jl my mind these lines in Tliomsonks 

I — 

‘ And S( V the country far diB'ns'd tirunnd 
I One boniulicss hinsli, oiic white cmpurpli.l 
I sliow’r 

‘ Of mingled blossoms, where the laphircd eye 
' Hurries from jo> to joy, and hul be 
! The fair profusion, jellow Autumn spies. 

Miss K. To see this beauteous, 
fresh, fragrant season in more per • 

,1 fertiun than perhaps in any county 
of England, yon should have heeii 


Miss Eve. This is distrcssitig ' 
inrieed. It reminds nic of the lines | 
written by IVfason on his wile, who J 
also died of a consumption at liris- 'j 
lol W ells. ;j 

VVlioe’er, like mr, with trembling anguish [I 

briiig5i ;| 

Ilis hfarrs whole tr.a»>uic to fair Urisfort. 

springs; j! 

V. hoc’rr, like me, to sooth dis.'asp niid pain, i; 
5iiall beck tlinsp snliifnry «5piings in vain, — Ij 
rondcinn'd, likp me, to hear the faint reply, li 
To mark the fading check, the sinking eye, j 
From the chill brow to wipe the damps of j 
death, | 

And watch in dumb despair the shortening j 
breath ; | 

If chance diiecls him to this artless line, I 
Lei tiie sad uiouruer know, his g.iefs were' 
mine, 


on an cmiiKnee in lltrelordshirr, 
a country notetl for ajiple* and other 
fruit - treo:. There indeed you 
might have seen lor many miles 
ul:at tiiat amiable poet means by 

one hoiiiiLilias blush.” 

Miss Eve. I >loud some time on 
tlie bridge tliat crosses the river 
Lee at Waltlnim, near the abbey, 
and fed some fish which were dart- 
ing about, frisking, leaping, and 
twinkling like gold and silver in the 
sunshine. I had some Passover cake 
in my pocket, witli whicli they 
seemed much delighted. 

Miss A. The rivers of England 
abound with fish. Pope observes, 
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Our p'cntGOUi strcnms a variouB race supply: l)orn during th6 litCS ^f/Sfary; ftlld " 
Tl«biifjht.eyedpcrc»swillifipaofTyriaiidyc; renowned sistCP, glorioUS 

The silver eel, in shiiiinR volumes rolPd ; Ohi-pti Flizahetii ? 

The yellow carp, with sculee bedroppM will. ^«een tlizabetn . 

gold 5 Miss A . Antonio More was born 

5?wift|roiit, diversified with crimson staiiis; < 1519; Biu rocchio and MutiailO 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains, j Veronese ill 1532. 

Miss Eit, Wliile I was at Walt- i Queen Elizabeth, daughter of 
liam, I copied these lines from the j King Henry VIII. hy his second 
almshouse there : — | wife, Anne Bolcyn, was born Sep- 

Bii'th is a pain ; life, lahoiir, rare, toll, Ihr.'ill ; 1 temhcF 7 , 15 b 3 , wllCll her sistCF 
In old age strength fails; lastly d«as h rinis all ‘ Marv was 18 VOafS of agC. 


Whilst strong lilc lasts, let virtnons deeds Uv | Iliul the VOllllger Gi- 

sliown; ! 1 c 4 i 

rruit of such trees are thereby seen and j| acomo ]*ahna WCrC hoill 1- 1-. 


|! Ill the reign of Queen Elizabeth 


known ‘ j I Henry VIII. died in loi7, and 

To have reward with liistiiiR joys for ajfp, |l J rCCOllcCt any celol)rated 

U'hen Vi. ioos nations fall .0 snre deeay^ l| 

Ot wealths o erplus lend money, bloi k, or ' * ^,1 • 

' ccssor, Laward \ I. except Chns- 

1 a life therewith rehev: sigr, ii.’ody, poop. topluT ScluvartZ, Called the Gcf- 

Good deeda defer imt till funeral f l' ^ j; ID^n lia])hacl, ill 1550. 

In l-lctime what’s , l..n.- i. made- .noicCn.l; tl.Olviill of UuCOIl Mary 

I' was born Liulov ico, the first paint- 
This inscription has hocMi there i the family of the Caracci, in 

jirobably two or tliroo bundled ; ojjver, an Knglisli 

years. It is true, tliat tliosc who. p,^i„tcr, in 1550; and Agostino Ca- 
defer tlicir gifts till after dealb, j jgg^ 

seem rather to be liberal with other jj of Queen Elizabeth 

people's projieriy tlian their ow n. celebrated painters came in- 

.Miss K. I am M iy fond of co-j' 4 .j.isicncc. 
pying such old iiiseriptions. Here j| Caracci, brotlicrto Agos- 

is one tli.it I lately copied from an ^ jj„„^ j-nj cousin to Ludovico; also 
almslioiise at 'roUcn!>am : it pre- j, Sj.|,oaoiie and .lolm Velvet Breu- 
seiits a curious specimen ot the. gjicl were born in 1500; MarkGar- 
speliiiig of that time afterwards painter to Queen 

j Elizabeth and Ami of Denmark, 

XOT VNIO vs O l,(HU.-~NOr VSTO VS, J , Donji,,’,. 

Bvr ^ NTO TMY N vMr—.n H Y • c.oR.r. I .pi.woret, l.-, 0 ' 2 ; Orazio Genti- 
B.mM/YnSYNcm,/. ,,o.>N,..NS,.,u.vr.. ; 150i; 

,N run CTT,..: or ,v I.stk- , y,;,,.,,, Angelo Caravaggio, 1509 ; 

MAIiViU, 1 .^ THE roVNHH 01 ’ Tlir.st J \ /■' • 

BVGHr ACMES HOUSES. ro« rnE aui... r | Viola, lo72; Klsbcuner,j574; Gm- 
OF EYGiir roonF. men ik, oi 1575; hiihcns, 157/, AL^ano, 

Tins TowNE OK FT I’ Nil AM llioii 15/'^; Siiydcfs, 15/9 ; J ouquicn, 
Chanse. I 15^0; Eanfriinco and yominichi- 

Miss Kve. You incntioiicJ the no, on thcsauieday, I5>il; S.Vonet 
dates of some celebrated painters and old David Teniers, 158*2; Gilles 
to the birth of Queen Mary in 1517; Hondekocter and Antonio Carac- 
what masters of extraordinary ce* ci, called II G.obbo, the natural 
lebriiyin the art of pamting were} son of A go, .duo C. 1589; Frank 

B2 


t.pcliiiig of that tiiiic : — 

IfivlO. 

NOT VNIO \^f O LOI'.I) — NOT VM'OVS, 
nVT \ NTO THY N XME — «.n T. \ * Gl.OUir. 

‘Bai.tii \/. \n S \NCi!i./, HOUSE inSkavni:, 
IN THE ( iTTiE OI Siinir./, i\ Em k- 
MAliViU, 1 .^ THE roVNHH OI’ T»:r>l: 
EYGHT ALMES HOWSF.'?, FOU THE Ili:i.irF 
OF EYOlir rOOHF. MEN ik MOMl-.N Ol 
THIS TOWNE OK 'lArTlNlIAM llloll 

Chanse. 
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Hals, 1584; Polemburg, 1586; 
Spagnoletti,1589; Gucrcino, 1590;. 
Velasquez, Njicholas Poussin, and 
Js. Jordaens, 1504; Van Goyen 
and Pietro da Cortona, 1596 ; Par- 
celles, 1597; Van Dyke, Van 
Utrecht, Van Miel, Percda, an<j 
P. Sontman, 1599; Claude, Wy- 
iiants, Gaspar Poussin, Valentino, 
and Jas. Blanchart, in 1600; An- 
drea Sacchi and Peter Oliver, 1601; 
and Evert van Aelst in 1602. 

Miss Eve- I think, among the 
painters whom you have just nam- 
ed, the Caracci are called the prin- 
cipals of the school of Bologna. 

Miss K- They are often called | 
so; but Gucrcino, Dominichino, : 
Guido, Tibaldi Viola, old Camillo i 
Procaccini, and his sons, Giulio Ce- j 
sari and Carlo Procaccini, werealso • 
born at Bologna, and their merits 
eminently entitle them to partici- 
pate in this distinction. 

The brothers, Agostino and An- 
nibal Caracci, were sons to a tailor 
at Bologna; as was Andrea del Sarto 
to a tailor at Florence, from which 
circumstance he received his sur- 
name. 

Miss Eve. From the Latin, as 
the muscle sartorius is so called, be- 
cause it is in strong action in tailors 


surfaces, such as glass, plate, sa- 
tin, velvet, &c. ; not in universal 
discrimination. 

Miss Eve. From what master 
did Sir Kobert Strange work ? 

Miss K. I have prints by him 
from Raphael, Guido, Guercino, 
Carlo Dolci, Schidone, Murillo, 
Andrea Sacci, Salvator Rosa, Car- 
lo Maratti, West, &lc. 

Miss Eve. It is singular, that 
Rubens should be called the Prince 
of the Flemish School when he- 
was a German. 

Miss K. Yes ; he was born at 
Cologne. 

Miss Eve. I think Reynolds 
justly describes Rubens’ •figures, 
when he says, they have expres- 
j sion and act with energy, but with- 
out simplicity or dignity, and that 
• his colouring is too tinted. 

Miss A. Yes; and, as you ob- 
served, from his being an ornament-r 
j al painter, these defects are not so 
obvious as if he had aimctl at a su- 
j perior style. You also justly re- 
' marked, that this ornamental style 
is a combination of opposites recon- 
! ciled by balancing, cold greys, &c. 
opposed to hot vermilions, bright 
' lights or whiles to the deepest sha- 
dows, luxuriant detail to sober 


when they sit cross-legged at work breadth— pellucidobjects, the warm 
on their 4hop*Jboards. i‘ colours towards the middle, great 

I think Francis Vivarez, the best I' flowing lights, bright reds in thefin- 


landscape-engraver there has been, 
bred a 0i\ior. 

^PMiss K. He was. 

^^^Utiss Have you any prints 

from Gi|^BXeni ? 

MimyTf have several by Sir R. 
Slrij^gii^whb had a peculiarly rich 
iniKhuer of discriminating flesh. 

Eve. I think you said, that 
' J. G. Wille was very excellent in 
discrimination. 

Miss K. Yes, in recrard tobrifirht 


' est flesh; the shadows from objecLs 
!j very apparent, &c. 
j When I am by myself I often 
;j walk among my pictures, and con- 
: sider what qualities they possess 
and what they want; and from the 
result of these cogiuitions, I en- 
deavour to free them from defects; 
and from a fire or enthusiasm that 
at this time often seizes my mind, I 
frcqucntlyimparttothem something 

that JillirnsiaaAs mir anfSi.irknf irvn« 



IMiss Eve, And that may be 
very gratifying to your feelings. — 
What prints have you from* Guido 
by Strange ? I 

Miss K, Venus attired by the ^ 
Graces — Liberality and Modesty — | 
Cupid sleeping — anotlier Cupid — , 
Sigismuuduj which Hogarth at- | 
templed to eclipse— a Madonna^ &lc. 1 
Miss Eve. It is remarked, that | 
the silvery manner first observed in 
Guido’s pictures represents female 
beauty better tlian the glowing, 


QO 



s 


golden tint of Titian, or the gsuetj 
of Rubens’ manner. — ^The greftt 
colourists had many pupils. 

Miss K. Yes; Rubens alone 
had sixteen. 

Miss Eve. Will you mention 
them ? 

Miss K. When I am somewhat 
fatigued with abstruse studies, .1 
someti mes amuse myself with trifles, 
such as making a sort of pedigree 
of the great masters. Here is one 
of Rubens ; — 
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’ Miss From this-tfthle I un- , 
dcrstand, that Adam van Oort, 
Otho Veniits, and Charles van Man- 
<ler were Rubens’ three masters; 
A^id thAt the si^^reen names whicli 
<eeJn to proceed from Rubens were 
bis pupils. Those who j^rocede 
Van Oort, Van Venins, and Man- 
fler, were their masters, up to llo- 
sclli, who was horn at Florence in 
1410, which is 101 years before 
Rubens was.born. 

Miss /v . Those who make sketch- 
es, if 1 may so rail them, of the 
pedigrees of the greatest painters, 
like this of Rnhens, will gain a 
knowledge of their dates, their 
masters, pupils, &c. that will prove 
of great advantage in the slndj' of 
the art. I never saw jn)y thing of 
this sort attempted. Tijis may 
«eem trifling, but it takes little time, 
and that little is. well bestowed. 

Miss Eve. 1 will anm c myself 
at times in this way with Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, and oilier 
great names ; also the Gothic nat- 
ters up to 'I'affi. 

‘ Miss K. Tlie writers on the 
arts place Cimr:^ ne fuM of these, 
though 1 alH was Imrn '21 years be- 
fore Cimabue. 7’lie name of the 
latter sounds well, l^ut Ta.'Ti like I 
know not what. 

Miss Ere. Liki* l!ic national ap- 
pellation of the Well h. 

Bliss K, Tim Gothic niaste rs, 
by whom the arts were revived after 
an intervalof about TGOycars, u Inch 
separated^icm from tiic :intir|ne, 
date atfUr iffter A. D. 1200; ami 
the first ^ run in this order : 


Jiorit 

1. TafFI 1213 

2. Gaddi 4239 

3. Cimabue. 1240 


Bom 

4. Ruflalmaccio 1202 

5. Cassentino 

6. Giotto 1*270 

7. Carallini • . 1285 

8. Memiiii 128t5 

9. Lorenzotto 1287 

10. Taddeo Gaddi ) 

11. Bcrni Saiiesi ) 

12. Florentiiio 1301 

13. Laiirati 1304 

14. Ponte 1300 

15. Giovanni 1307 

16. Antonio Vcnetiiino . . . 1310 

17. Agnolo Gaddi 1323 

18. Giottino 1324 

19. Monaco 1320 

20. Arciino Spinel lo . ... 1328 

} 1329 

22. Orgagna . . ) 

23. Fabriano 1332 

24. Lippo 1334 

25. Uccello 1349 

20. Hugo Vander Goes . . . 1350 

27. Rarudi 1351 

2S. Steniina 1354 

•20 Ih.ln-rtvan Kyck ... >,3^0 

30. Spinel Iti J 

31. Jolm v;'n llyck 1370 

32. hraneesei 1372 

33. Dartolomi'o ) - 

31. Ghibciti » 

3). flaldnimtli 13K0 

oO. ?>J;issor.iu ) I 

3#. la.y.aro V asan ) 

3«. Vngelico 13^7 

30. Ricci 1300 

10. SijUtircione 131)1 

Of these, No.s. ), 2,3, 1, 10, 12, 
14, 15, 17, 18, 21,22, 21, io, 28, 

32, 31, 35, 30, 30 were born at 
Florence — cons<»rpiently half of 
these Gotinc masters wine Floren- 
tines. Many of them were very igno- 
rant of anatomy, of a variegated nni - 
ty, of an elegant or extensive varie- 
ty in tlie muscles. Tiiese in their 
works often aj^peared like so many 
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^nil-bags. The 15th century gave 
birth to the best painters among 
the moderns — Da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Julio Romano, 
Polydore; and also the best co» 
lourists — Giorgione and Titian, 
who were born in 1477, just 100 
years before Rubens — also Corre- 
gio, one of the most graceful j)ai lit- 
ers, and eminently remarkable for 
effect. 

It may be observed, that the or- 
namental parts of the art were first 
introduced in the 15th century;, 
and it has often been a subject of j 
dispute, whether the ancients nn- | 
derstood colouring in tlie degree 
’’ruian possessed it, or grouping 
the figures, or light and sh?uloiv, 
by joining li^ht to light and shade 
to shade; or whetlicr tliey bronglit 
tlie strength towards th.c cetnral 
lights, \Odch produces sj)iendonr. 
^riie fact is, tinit on all points 
nothing certain is Known. 

Miss Jive- Do >011 think the 
borders of the picture should be 
in half tint as some say, or strong, 
lo balance th.e strengths towards 
great ligiit in the centre of >ision, 
as others maintain ? 


outline. All children, when they 
begin to draw figures, make them 
up entirely of streigbt lines. Ma- 
ny, when they are coifliiderably ad- 
vanced, fall into another very great 
defect. Having learned that the 
gentle flowing line, such as 
garth has described, confers graces 
they on this account disregard just 
expression, and infuse into their 
figures what is justly called ‘‘the 
most hateful of all hateful qttali^ 
tics” — nljecthtiou. Several artists 
j whom I could name, if they would 
i but open their eyes to this defect, 

i iiiiiTut from their own merits soon 

1 

become U. A.s. ; hut this aficcta- 
tion, while adlicrcd to, will keep 
them in the back ground forever. 
They take that for grace wliich 
others Know to be aLTectation. 

?dfss live. And some are very 
dry, while tbey think they aresim- 

Miss K. These are really sim- 
ple; and al :o meet vvitli little en^ 
coiiragemcnr. 

j\Iiss live. The ornamental de- 
partment, though not of the high- 
est class, obtains encouragcMpent;. ^ 

Mi-ss K. Yes, almost ail paint- 


Miss K. Strong; for the sake 
of force and balancing. I always 
consider the whole together in pic- 
tures. One grand object I aim at 
is, to make a universal balance of 
lights, shades, browns, objects, 
fvjrms, colours, till I feel every 
thing, as it wore, weigh equal. 

Miss Uve. W bat dt feels geiu'- 
rally attend beginners in drawing 
figures? 

■ Miss K. They generally draw 
too streight, and theextromitiestoo 
thick and very white: they don*t 
attend to the little angles in the 


ers that have become rich by tbeir 
profession, have been either orua- 
incntal or portrait-painters. An 
author who has written on paint- 
ing, says, that thosfe who desire 
lilies or gold chains should pursue 
those branclies of art. In this coun- 
try, Rubens, Van ;!yke, Lely, Knel-. 
Icr, Reynolds, Beecdiey, have been 
knighted; while the historical de- 
partment has produced but one 
person on whom that hooour has 
been conferred, Sir Janies Tiiorn- 
hill. 
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FRAGMENTS from the POCKET-BOOK or an AMATEUR. 

(Concluded from voL XL p. 322.) 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Simplicity appears often to be 
considered as synonymous with 
plainness ; but in order to attain 
simplicity, it is not necessary to 
exclude decoration. This quality 
.will, if rightly examined, be found 
to consist in such a just arrange- 
ment of the. parts, in such atten- 
tion to the general eftect intended 
to be produced, that the eye can 
embrace the whole composition at 
once, without being distracted by 
too great a ii]ulti|)licity of discord- 
ant or trifling details. The parts 
may be elaborate and rich, yet, by 
a skilful disposition of them, so as 
to preserve a due balance of re- 
pose, the simplicity of the whole 
may be preserved. 

A peristyle of Corinthian co- 
lumns possesses as much simplicity 
as a range of pillars without any 
capitals or bases, although infinite- 
ly superior in elegance and rich- 
ness. They are not equally plain ; 
s but plainness and simplicity are 
not synonymous ; if they were, a 
mere dead wall would be the acme 
of simplicity. An artist of real 
talent will be able to display both 
variety and splendour, without de- 
stroying that unity of effect which 
constitutes simplicity. 

The facade of Somerset-House 
towards the Strand will serve to il- 
lustrate the truth of this position. 
The details of that beautii^ul piece 
of arch|lecture are exquisitely 
rich; notwithstanding which, there 
is no coqfusion, and the parts are 
sufficiently homogeneous not to de- 
stroy the unity of the ensemble . — , 
Would its simplicity have been at | 


all augmented, if, instead of its 
present windows, the architect had 
left the apertures entirely bare? 
I Certainly not. That unity of cha- 
I racter which is now imparted to the 
whole, would in that case not only 
have been weakened, but altoge- 
ther destroyed. There would then 
have been an obvious deficiency; 
and wherever this happens, we 
may , without hesitation, pronounce, 
that either the architect has not 
been left at liberty to complete his 
original design, or that he has mis- 
Uikeii nakedness for simplicity. 

Horace has delivered a precept, 
which ought on all occasions to be 
attended to by those who wish lo 
arrive at excellence, or secure to 
themselves a permanent reputa- 
tion : — 

** Deniqne sit quod^is simplex diintaxat ct 
ttnum."" 

That is, let an air of congruity 
pervade the whole performance, 
and the subordinate features not 
only be beautiful themselves, but 
analogous to and lending to increase 
the general effect. 

Unfortunately, this maxim is but 
little observed : hence that crowd 
of abortive productions, which dis- 
appoint rather than please ; po- 
ems, which contain passages of 
great beauty, yet abound in strik- 
ing and various defects;--paintings, 
of which either the execution is 
inadequate to the excellence of the 
subject, or tlie subject inferior to 
the magic of the execution, of 
which parts are singularly good, 
yet the whole defective — “ infeiix 
quiaponere nescittotum ;” — build- 
ings, where accurate copies of the 
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best examples of antiquity arc af- 
fixed to a plain structure, not at 
all surpassing a common dwelling. 
Of all these the authors appear to 
have sacrificed lasting fame to 
ephemeral popularity — cither too 
careless to bestow upon their works 
the attention necessary to form that | 
happy combination from which re- ; 
suits an harmonious whole, tliai ! 
polish which conveys the idea of 
an easy and instantaneous execu- 
tion ; or not possessed of abilities 
equal to the task imposed. 

Tlie Crescent at Bath will not 
'be found altogether faultless in lljis 
respect; it i.; wiiiiout doubt a no- 
ble concepiion, its out line r.io.si 
beiiiiiiful, and it presents n e.ram! 
coup truHf an uniform iiid)roktn 
range of buihling, and iliat loo 
sulliciently extensive to eoiiVv^^ 
ideas of magiiilirrnec. Ii has been 
allowed to he tb.e finest lonie screen 
in Enroj)e; yet to what is lids beau- 
tiful range of columns attached.? 
Plain, unornamented hou?j(’s,wl;ieli, 
however neat, are of a charaeter 
so totally distinct, as to jiroduee a 
discordant and nnfinislu'd appear- 
ance. It was doubtless the inten- 
tion of the arcliiteet, to exclude 
all minor decoration, widch mi^hi 
detract from, rather than add to, 
the gemral cd’ect : yet by leaving 
the windows quite iiakeil, he has 
not rendered them less conspieu- 
ous; if dressed, ihev vvo\ild have 
been more in unison with the uhoh\ 
at })r(‘seiit tiny arc blemishes. . It 
lias been contended, that, in mo- 
dern architecture, wdndows ii:ip,an 
an air of littleness to tlio design, 
detracting from its simplicii v ; yet 
as windows cannot he discarded, 
the architect ought either to deco- 
rate them, so as to accord with the ! 
AV LXf II. / J. XII. 


rest of the edifice, or reject orniL« 
rnent altogether, reserving the ap- 
plication of ancient ordtTs to 
churches and such public build- 
ings where windows in front may 
be dispensed with. Not that ther^ 
is any necessity to adlierc so strict- 
ly to precedent, as to attempt to 
give to iiioderii buildings the air of 
exact copies of ancient edifices* 
f'Omersct-House is not a piece of 
Grecian architecture; neither is the 
I Biinquetting-House, or St. Paul’s, 

! or, in sliort, any of our most cele- 
■ brated buildings : yet it does not 
; fi'.llow, that tlicir nu ritislcss; they 
' are at bv. of a eliaraeter more 
I t'onsona.'U ic or.r haljilsand associ- 
I ations than the hculhc u tcmiiles. 
j 'I'he Partlienon is better suited to 
: the meridian of Atliens liniii of 
; London. The ])ortico of Coveut- 
! Garden Theatre may he a correct 
I imitation of a classical prototype, 
i ncvcrilickss it is of a character 
I little corn, spending willi the desti- 
I nation of the building ; yet the 
1 whole ele\ation is no’de and well 
compO'.Cil. It were to he wished 
that tlie same eotilvl he said, with 
equal ill St i( e, of Dow ning College, 

1 ell Cambridgi', in which the ar- 
chitect has shewn himself a mere 
cojjvist : where he h.us added to liis 
original, he hetra\s ii poverty of 
. conception ah.soluuly honiering 
; upon iiu'anness. Part^, liowcver 
* heauliful, unless skilfully combin- 
ed, will nut forma he imtiful w hole, 
niiildings of this discrijition will 
I rather afibrd liints to ih.e architect 
. upon which lu' may improve, than 
i models upon w’hich lie may form a 
j correct taste. 

I n e ii r r k c t u r a l m a f ; a z i n k . 

I Almost every department of lite- 
rature and kcimce has its o\fn 
C 
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journal or uiagazine — theology, i would be advisable to give graphic 
medicine, agriculture, botany, me- j. outlines instead of hiiished en- 
chanics, the drama, and a long list j' gravings, by which plan more sub^ 
of et ca^teras. Even Newgate and j. jects could be represented, which 


Newmarket have their calendars ; 
sculpture and architecture have 
none. Is it because they are sub- 
jects too barren to afford the quan- 
tum sufficit for a monthly publica- 
tion ? or because they are too un- 
interesting to excite the attention 
of the public ? In so speculating 
an age as the present, when new 
magazines are started monthly, 
many hardly differing from their 
predecessors, except in title, it 
may reasonably excite some sur- 
prise, that architecture should have 
been overlooked or disregarded; or 
.that, if ever coineiiiplated, a ma- 
gazine devoted to tliis art and that 
of sculpture, should not have af- 
forded sufficient prospect of remu- 
neration, to stimulate any one to 
the undertaking. 

Even supposing, which I hardly 
can, that a monthly publication of 
this kind would not succeed, yet a 
quarterly or annual one might. 
Some plan like the following might 
be adopted : — Its first division 
might be appropriated to the bi- 
ography of eminent men in both 
.professions, either living or de- 
ceased. 

The second department should 
contain original essays on what- 
ever relates to the arts in question, 
either immediately or more re- 
motely, either in theory or in prac- 
tice^i 

, descriptions and cri- 

of new buildings and sta- 
lucs. Thi.s part of the work might 
be embellished with plates; and as 
in works of this kind economy 
cogHt uot to be disregarded, it 


;! is no unimportant consideration. 

■[ 'rhe fourth division should re- 
|j view new publications ; both tho.se 
which are professional (and which 
are seldom, or at least but cursorily, 
noticed in other journals), and those 
which, although not directly relat- 

• ing to the subject, are yet con- 
! nccted with it ; such, for instance, 

. are tours, &c. 

The fifth might be a miscellanc- 
1 ous section, containing anecdotes 
‘ of the arts and their professors ; 
j notices of buildings, See. about to 
I be undertaken ; queries of corre- 

• spondents, &c. &c. 

Such a work, well executed, 
i would not only be acceptable to 
I professional men, but to amateurs, 

; and all who were engaged, or might 
1 intend to engage, in building. 

It would open a ready cl»aiini.l to 
' communication and discussion on 
! many interesting subjects; and 
miglit probably tend to excite more 
general attention to these ans, and 
by influencing the public taste, re- 
press some of those capricious ab- 
surdities vvliich at present so fre- 
quently disgrace both the builder 
and liis employer. 

The biography would doubtless 
be more copious anil detailed than 
those brief sketches inserted in 
other magazines, whieli often con- 
tain little more than dates, ami 
which, although they may be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the curiosity of the 
general reader, will be found too 

• jejune and meagre to supply the 
j information desired by those with 
I wiiom architecture is a favourite 

pursuit. A recent instance has oc- 
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curred in the notices of the late 
Mr. Wyatt in various diurnal and 
monthly piibiications : they rather 
tend to excite than satisfy curio- 
sity. The life of an arcliitect, ably 
treated, might prove a vehicle of 
useful criticism, as much so as that 
of a poet : yet it has happened 
(by what fatality ! know not), that 
no biography of our architects has 
hitherto appeared. The Anecdotes 
of Walpole are too brief to<leserve 
that appellation ; they are but notes, 
and those sometimes very short 
ones. But a magazine of this 
kind would not only supply ma- 
terials for whoever might wish to 
undertake the task, but it would 
in some measure atone for this de- 
sideratum, by collecting, as it were, i 
into a focus, mucli useful informa- ' 
tion, which, when scattered about, | 
appears trivial, — and by forming} 
annals of the arts. 

The Italians possess an interest- 
ing collection of Letters on Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture. 
Thisds still a desideratum among 
us. Of late years, a mania has 
prevailed for publishing letters, j 
whether belonging to eminent or 1 
obscure persons, or whether on in- ! 
ieresting or uninteresting topics ; 
however frivolous the subject, whe- j 
tber an invitation to a party, or a 
note to a tradesman — no matter, ' 
the editor found every morgeau too 
precious not to be served up to the 
public ; and yet notwithstanding 
this rage for epistolary writing, no i 
letters of our artists have appeared. ! 
A magazine therefore would be an 
excellent method of collecting and 
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preserving original letters of both 
professional men and amateurs on 
the subject of the fine arts; and it 
may reasonably be supposed, tliat 
those who might have any such in 
their possession, would be ready* 
to gratify the public by disclosing 
them. 

In the first volume of Pratt’s 
Harvest Home^tethc following just 
observations on cottages “ Ma- 
ny of t!ie rural dwellings embo- 
somed in this sovereign wood, are 
of cottage form, and if you will 
smile on a demi-puu, 1 should say 
are of cottage fashion, though not 
fashion cottages; with a few excep- 
tions, which, for the the sake of 
good nature, I might indeed have 
said of candour j shall be nameless; 
for every man has as much a right 
to follow his own opinion in archi- 
tecture as in argument, in this free 
country at least. Most of the ha- 
bitations encircled by or bordering 
on the forest, exhibit more or less 
of that sim|>licity which is inkcep^ 
ing, as the painters term it, with 
their scite. Here and there, in- 
deed, a non-dcscript building pope 
upon you, that so absurdly mixes 
town and country, that I have ap- 
plied to it Pope’s censure of a cer- 
tain part of the fair sex, as having 
‘ no character at all.’ I have seen 
more than one thing of brick and 
mortar, clay and stone-work, most 
outrageously jumbling and violat- 
ing all styles of architecture by 
I mixing them together: here a patch 
; of the Ionic, there a dash of the 
Doric ; now a a morsel of thatcl^ 
and now, of tiling,” &c. &c. 
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THE COGITATIONS OF SCRIBLERUS. 

No. VI. 

In iiiarria^c air (wo happy things allow'd, 

A wife in w'cdding'slu'cts and in uKKroiid.-^ 

How can a niaiTinge state then be neriiis'd, 

Since the last clay's as happy as the first ? 

Sterle. 


That matrimony is the goal to 
which all single people press for 
happiness, seems only to be ac- 
counted for from the idea which na- 
ture has planted within us to curry 
oil her plans ; otherwise the disap- 
pointments which are invariably 
felt when two persons have gained 
their object, wouKl deter others 
from entering on the like specula- 
tion. Perhaps, however, I may be 
mistaken (believing, as I do, that 
there are many very hajipy cou- 
ples), and am like many other rtv.ve- 
acreSi who condemn what tiiey know 
but little about; and take upon 
them to blame the elh ct, when the 
cause is the only point of animad- 
version. I shall therefore say no 
more about it, than merely to fill 
up a sketch that I took from na- 
ture, and lay tlie finishing picture 
before my readers. 

It’s very strange,” said Mrs. 
Pretwell to her husband, “ that 
you will always keep the snuflers 
on your side of the table. Do you 
think I am to poke my eyes out 
with such a long zc'lckua this ?” Mr. 
Fretwell was residing over a pro- 
visional assignment of some hun- 
dred lines; but dropping one side 
of the parchment, he euinplied so 
far with the wishes of his ivife as to 
push the iiij^irument of decapitation 
near her, -tit the same time keeping 
hiseyeontlie paper in cpiestion. To 
reach the iiistrument, however, re- 
quired some exertion. Mrs. Fret- 
^o]l dctcriiiined to quarrel 


.1 before she sat down, and her Iiiis- 
i band, duly and from habit appris- 
I ed of her intention, bore the ga- 
I tliering storm with calmness. It 
j continued to rumble at a distance 
; unheeded; but meeting with no 
I impediment, w^as about to subside, 

, when Mr. Fretwell endeavoured to 
I raise a llame, in order that he might 
j dry his feet, which a drizzling 
' rain bail whetted. He seized the 
I poker for the purpose, but replac- 
^ eJ it so carelessly, that it rolled 
1 against t he grate, communicated its 
* slip|)crv propensity to the shovel, 
.land, wall the natural but provok- 
. ing sympathy of fire-irons, they all 
1 fell with a tremendous clatter over 
I a cut .steel fender, 'fins was more 
. than the now becalmed, hut late 
jj perturbed spirit of Mrs. Fretwell 
Leonid bear; she inundated her 
I deary uith all the terms of fe- 
minine abuse and lady -like clo- 
i quence, taking care to mix in her 
' rhapsodies a few hitter ingredients, 
; and one or two rather asseve- 

rations, the which, had any one else 
been present, s!ie would have bit 
her tongue in two rather than have 
littered. Availing herself of the 
privilege of a matrimonial tete-a 
! lile, she was, on tlic contrary, only 
; scrupulous to employ those epithets 
I w'hicli might lay hold with the 
greatest strength upon the feelings 
of her iielpmate, and make him 
: feel his depcndancc upon her for 
! happiness, or rather misery, in its 
fullest force. Mr. Fretwell had for 
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many years been entertained with 
his wife’s fulminatory excesses, and 
he had endeavoured to bear them 
with Christian patience. He was 
too indolent frequently to put 
liirnsclf in a passion, and he liad | 
found, that to procure any tinny 
that even assimilated to peace, 
was impossible. In the war of 
tongues, however, he had no chance ; 
what he had learned at Westmin- 
ster Hall, i\X home stood him in 
no stead ; the enemy, lie knew, 
might capitulate for a time, but as 
quickly infringeany treaty. There 
is nothing to be gained, sir,” said 
he one day to his friend Sneak, “ in 
a quarrel with a woman, all your 
reasoning powers here avail you 
nothing ; nor does passion at all as- 
sist you ; if you can come to a good 
battle, well and good. One party 
being subdued, all would be quiet; 
but women, sir, in these squabbles, 
are liglit troops, a sort of rifle 
corps, they hang on your rear — 
like a Cossack, they distress and 
rake your flank ; they carry their 
point, not by an occasional skir- 
mish, hut by a continual warfare.” 
Mr. Frctwcll was, however, at this 
moment in a less placable humour 
than usual — he had been out all 
day; the worthy judge had cast 
some reflection on him in the luat- 
of Playfair versus Ferret : some 
impertinent creditors had also call- 
ed to press for their right ; he 
had four times been obliged to lake 
his eyes off the skin of vellum he 
was perusing, and had begun once 
more — “ And the said Peter Tom- 
linson doth hereby promise for him- 
self, ins heirs, executors, and ad- 
.ministrators” — when the storm of 
Poker versus Shovel and Tongs 
gave rise to a revival of female ex- 


postulation. He then started, and^ 
unable to conceal his pain, ex- 
claimed, striking his fist upon the 
table, Zounds ! madam, is it not 
enough that I must be hored for 
everlasting with your unlimiteA 
tongue, at bed, at board,, but that 
I my hours of privacy — of business, 

I must be intruded on by your con- 
! founded clatter? Would to Heaven, 

I ^ ' 

• madam, they were at tbe devil who 
i brought you and me together!— 
j would” — but it would be really too 
great an insult to my reader to re- 
peat the strain of invective which 
followed : suffice it to say, Discord 
waved her sooty wings ; but as the 
1 lady’s lui^gs were more powerful 
! than the gentleman’s, and as her 
! cause grew worse she grew louder, 

I his only resource was in a skilful 
retreat. He locked up his papers 
I from felon hands, and snatching 
j up Ins hat, strode to the door, and, 

' ill the whirl of passion, forgot the 
I provisional assignment, and pon- 
dered upon a deed of separation. 
He stalked unconsciously to the 
Pew'ter Platter, and entered the 
parlour, rarified with clouds of real 
Virginia, and which, as tlie door 
opened, wafted a breeze, discover- 
ing the exciseman’s red nose and 
the churchwarden’s glum visage. 
Dick fetched hini a chair; the 
common compliments passed ; he 
answered the company’s enqui- 
I ries, by informing them, that the 
I night was very boisterous. He then 
I lit his pipe in silence; his whifia 
were observed to be more rapid 
than usual, and the fume which he 
emitted incorporaied with the cloud 
raised by tbe vicar, the apothecary, 
and the overseer. 

It is said, that tlie old gentleman 
with the cloven foot is always at our 
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elbow ; and that he is ever free to 
volunteer liis services for any pre- 
vious mischief that may begin to 
be engendering in our l^earts. 
Wearied with the continued ill tem- 
per of his wife, whom no pains of 
his had endeavoured to sooth, he 
congratulated himself in finding 
some excuse for the depravity of a 
plan he was about to execute. 
Many of oiiv i/oung readers will no 
doubt be siirjirised when we inform 
them, that Mr. and Mrs. Frctwell | 
were bound in the indissoluble ■ 
bonds of matrimony, from what | 
they called i.ove. Tliey ?cerc once . 
in love with each other; I will tell j 
my readers in what manner; they j 
will then see that man}' liarents, j 
like the couple before us, are just 


we expect the infant mind to love 
what is right, when we hold out 
the pursuit of duty as a punish- 
ment ? It is not tlnis that tliey are 
initiated in accomplishments : tl.en 
what pleasurable ideas could they 
as children entertain in the asso- 
ciated ideas of man and wife, I 
know not. Had Mr. Fretwell known 
as much as he does now, how he 
w^ould have disdained the promised 
reward! But to return: the time 
did Arrive when the young people 
met, and those fair anticipations to 
which they had looked forward, ns 
is often the case, mocked reality, 
i They were, it is true, at first pleased 
I with each other ; the second week 
j they quarrelled, tlie third they hated 
; each other, and with this mutual 


as wise as their children, who have 
only lived half the time they have. 

Their parents then were friends ; 
they often talked of their darlings, 
and long before the latter could 
possibly, even in this forward age, 
know the meaning of husband and 
wife, the children, who were yet at 
school and had not beheld each 
Other, were not called by tlieir 
proper appellations, but Master 
Tommy, if he behaved well, was 
to see his pretty wife; and Susan 
was as often encouraged in the like 
manner, by the hope oP seeing l;er 
husband. The result plainly in- 
forms us, that it matters little wdiat 
children arc taught to expect as a 
reward, so as some object be che- 
rished as a pleasure. Surely then 
—excise me for the digre* sion — 
' they might as easily he taught what 
may be profitable to them, instead 
of holding up retributive favour in 
the shapeof a new pair of shoes, the 
en^iragement for going to school, 
of knowledge. Can 


' feeling returned to school. Thepa- 
I rents were silly enough to be dis- 
I appointed in this, and declared to 
I the children, if they would not 
: agree, force should compel them. 

: But, as I have said^ they returned 
: sulkily to school, and their fatliers 
were too much taken up with the 
political events and party squab- 
bles of the day, to remember 
more of their children’s precon- 
• ceived w elfare. Many years after, 
j they met at the house of a mutual 
I friend. At the age of 17, the same 
dispositions remained, but culuca- 
tion and dissimulation had taught 
them, wdiat as children they had 
deemed unnecessary — to disguise 
their feelings. The little sulky 
greedy boy of nine years old was 
really the same ; and the young 
lady, had she allowed herself to 
shew her real 'propensity, would 
have convinced him, that all the 
school discipline she had under- 
gone, had not driven a spice of the 
virago out of her. It was so order- 
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cd, that the young gentleman was 
to see the young lady home to her 
father's house: they talked, as they 
proceeded homeward, of old times; 
each related their foibles as things 
that were gone, as the faults of all 
during infancy : hut well lias the sa- 
tirist declared, that 
** Men arc luit eliiidren of a lar$;er growth '' 

Tlie young gentleman, on taking 
leave, was invited by the lady’s 
father to his house; he was a man 
of politeness, and could therefore 
do no less, though of laMy^uch 
coolness had subsisted bet^Mti the 
two heads of houses. They had 
opposed each other at a vestry, and 
it was hinted, that old Mr. Fret- 
well had somewhat injured his for- 
tune by a mercantile s|)eculaiion. 
As there were few of their own 
age residing near the Fretwell es- 
tate, the young people hecame 
really necessary to eacli other; they 
mutually contributed to eacholher’s 
pleasure, and relieved the tedium 
of a country village life. Fixuiuent- 
ly were they now together. Matri- 
mony had not yet entered their 
heads ; hut th.eir parents again 
continued to engender this idea 
for them. The young lady’s mam- 
ma cautioned her daughter how to 
behave to her friend ; told her how 
much, she had no doubt, she had 
crept into his heart; and remind- 
ed her, how jealous Mr. Henry 
Fretwell was of the tall apothecary, 
and vowed she would never give 
her consent to tlwe match. 

Mr. Henry Fretwell was so pleas- 
ed with some verses describing a 
despairing lover, that lie verily be- 
lieved they described himself. He 
longed himself to be a poet, and 
actually attempted once to put bis 
wishes into execution ; and hearing 


his father once say, he hated the 
whole family into which he was 
formerly so anxious that his son 
should enter, he immediately sat 
down and wrote to a friend, some^ 
thing about fathers having flinty 
hearts; coiscluding, that be must 
marry his dear Cleora, or die in de- 
spair. Now was the mother to assist 
by her ridiculous conduct, which 
she designed as a preventive. She 
enquired of Mr. Henry why hecame 
to see her daughter so often, and 
declared she would never consent 
that her child should marry a man 
whose father brought him up to 
no business. This at once bore 
down every obstacle ; the murder 
was now out; the young people 
cogitated together, and by dint of 
opposition, novels, sonnets, and 
confldential servants and friends, 
at the joint ages of tive and thirty, 
they were married. The parents 
were at first vociferous in their in- 
dignation, but family pride oblig- 
ed them to assist their children, 
and after some little squabbling, 
the fathers came forward, and their 
ingrates were settled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fretwell had no 
children, on whose education con- 
tradiction and opposition of plans 
were to be employed. They bad 
indeed often quarrelled about their 
offspring, in case they should have 
any ; finding it, however, entirely 
useless, as they were disappointed 
of these blessings, their bickerings 
subsided on this score after a few 
years of matrimony, and they left 
the topic for the discussion of others 
equally futile or violent. 

It is now high time to return to 
j the Pewter Platter, where Mr. Fret- 
I well, after many puffs, became 
himself again. He now determitte4 
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to set about a plan which he had 
long chesisUed, which some few 
whisperings of conscience had as | 
yet prevented, but which this last 
J'racfls with his wife unfortunately 
accelerated. He had for sometime 
cast an evil eye upon Dorothy 
Wright, his wife’s maid of all work. 
Some hints of mutual inclination 
bad alread)’ passed between them ; 
and his now grand scheme of hap- 
piness was, to persuade her to leave 
her mistress for private lodgings 
with him. Thus, while he thought 
of changing his situation for the 
better, he little dreamt of the trite 
adage of “ Out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.” Dolly had a point 
to gain ; no wonder, then, that she 
was more submissive than his wife. 
She had provoked a warning from ! 
her mistress, and was discharged 
without the smallest suspicion of 
the real reason. A small house 
was taken, a servant hired to wait : 
on her, a garden stocked, the win- 
dow-shutters painted green, and 
every thing was ready for the faith- 
less swain about to prove untrue ' 
to the wife of his bosom. He was 
now the luckiest dog imaginable; j 
he had found out the philosopher’s 
stone of contentment, and, poor, | 
silly man ! hugged himself in bis . 
iniquity, and forgot, that pleasure 
could never long accompany vice. 
Henow bore the vocal abilities of his , 
wife with the most provoking sang 
froid; but, under pretence of pro- 
fessional avocations, seldom slept 
under the same roof with her, when 
atlength arrived the long vacation. | 
Hitherto he had seen his Dolly not • 
so frequently as he had wished. I 
Mrs, l>etwell, who* never inter- j 
est^d herself in her husband’s con- 
cetDS^ knew not that the long va- 


cation was a cessation from busi- 
ness ; and he, under pretence of 
attending the western circuit, in 
the causes long pending of Mum- 
j ford against Bumford, took his de- 
J parturc for his dear cottage. 

“ Tliei'e is a divinily doth shape o nr ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.'* 

If youth may find excuse for want 
' of rectitude, this could not Mr. 

• Fretwell claim; he was near the 
age of fifty, had always been a 

• goodsl&ver, I mean, a /jon vivant. 
He ^1 already proceeded half his 
journey, his heart beating high 
i with joy, when a sudden and vio- 
j lent paralytic seized his frame. 

. From hisaddress found in a pocket- 

• hook, some ])assers-hy removed 
' him to the house of Ins injured 
i wife. Mrs. Fretwell, who alwavar 

attended to the decencies of grief, 
went immediately into hysterics ; — 
she would have done better to have 
sent for a doctor. One, hovvc\cr, 

, came ; he was bled, or rather ai- 
; tempted to be bled; at tliis he 
I barely opt nod his eyes, shut them, 

I and breathed his last ! 

i -.fr n' TIP W -I: TTC V!.' # -.f: 

I On opening his will, it was found 
j he hud left nothing to her whoi!] 
he had sworn never to desert ; for 

• be hud spent much in search of that 
comfort which he ought to have 

j found at home ; and the sagacious 
Dorothy had contrived, in their 
moments of gallantry, to get made 
over to her what little did remain ; 
and when his wife found that she * 
was left entirely destitute, she too 
late began to repent of her error. 
From these cogitations we may draw 
this inference, for the benefit of 
our fair married readers: — That 
man wants few excuses who has a 
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propensity to licentiousness : let 
them not, then, goad him on to 
vice, and make him urge, as an 
excuse for his dereliction, the obli* 


gation of seeing, abma^ f^i^ tfaMi 
piea^ures which bet ouj^t only 
ways to meet witb^at h^e. 


THE UMBRELLA. 

By Augustus von Kotzebue. 


On some joyful occasion or other 
fire-works were once exhibited in 
the Place des Gendarmes at Ber- 
lin. The morning had bog^ne; 
so it was too at noon; buflHpards 
evening the sky was overcast and 
threatened rain. The good peo- 
ple of Berlin, however, hoped — 
for they are great hopers — that the 
clouds would respect their plea- 
sures, and not discharge their hu- 
mid burdens till the last rocket had 
given them permission for so doing. 
Many thousands had collected with 
the pleasing idea — and at the same 
time their last for the day— that 
they had now nothing more to do 
but to gaze. Very few had thought 
of taking any precautions against 
the anger of the weather; indeed, 
they are sometimes omitted in cases 
of much greater importance. — 
Among those few was Assessor Pus- 
trich, who never went abroad with- 
out an umbrella, let it be what wea- 
tlier it would. He employed this 
useful invention in all sorts of ways, 
against rain, sun, and wind. In 
boisterous weather he held the ex- 
panded umbrella horizontally be- 
fore him, or behind, if the wind 
was on his back. In carrying it 
upright, he inclined itsometimes 
to the right, at others to the left, 
according as he .was threatened on 
one side or the other by rain or 
sunshine. In short, he was the 
most expert umbreUa^bearer in all 
No. LXriL To/. XIL 


Berlin, but^only in regard tohts 
own precious person, not to the 
other pedestrians in .the capital; 
for as he took up a. considerable 
space in turning and winding this 
defensive weapon, he not unfre- 
quently came in collision with peo* 
pie who were not at all disposed to 
be put out of their way. Now that 
the Place des Gendarmes was so 
full of heads that it w'ould almost 
have been possible to perform the 
miracle of bringing several of them 
under one hat, he held his umbrella 
between his legs, and nobody even 
suspected its presence. 

The fire- works commenced, but 
were scarcely half over when sud* 
denly a pelting shower descended 
upon the gaping multitude, extin* 
guished the matches, transformed 
the rockets into pap, the straw half 
into dishclouts, andtbelight wool- 
len shawls into heavy mantles, from 
the corners of which the rain trickr- 
! led in streams. A shriek was set op 
I — such as was raised at the rape of 
I the Sabines, and perhaps still more 
j piercing, for the danger was great* 
er. All that could, crowded closa 
to the hou.srs, that they might at 
least obtain shelter under the pro<^ 

. jecting roofs. . Here,* however, not 
more than two rows of persons coul^ 
find place; the third row caipe just 
uoder the droppings of the Hav^s. 
Naturally enough they did not much 
tike tliis sittfatioD, but rather Jiltred 
D 
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to ledrd a sufficient space between 
theiDselyes and the second row. 
The fulfllment of this wish, how- 
ever, was prevented by the fourth 
and fifth, who, pressed by those 
I>efore them, forcibly kept the third 
in tlieir unfortunate position* It 
was a truly piteous spectacle. The 
complaints of those who were thus 
exposed to this involuiitary shower- 
bath, formed a sing;uiar contrast 
with the laughter of the lucky 
wights who stood in the dry behind 
them. Among the latter was As- 
sessor Pustrich, but he was much 
too kind-hearted to laugh at the 
sufferings of othei's. By the light 
of a lamp two paces from him, he 
perceived a handsome young fe- 
male, simply attired, in the row 
most exposed to the pelting of tlie 
pitiless storm, and who seemed in 
great perplexity. *She had taken 
off her neat straw hat, to save it if 
possible, but she had no where to I 
shelter it except under her apron, | 
by which means it was subjected to | 
the pressure of the fourth row, and ' 
squeezed as flat as a pancake. Her 
fine light hair became dishevelled, 
tnd sent foril'. streams that trickled 
down her snowy bosom. The as- 
sessor, melted into pity, could no 
longer bear to sec her in such a 
dilemma. By means of a vigorous ' 
use of his elbows, he obtained snf- ! 
ficietit room to put up his umbrella, i 
then stretching his arm as far as j 
possible, he held the protecting i 
^nopy over the head of the pretty 
damsel, not unlike a black in Ba- 
tavia Httendtng his mistress with a 
parasol. 

As^M^ti as the fair-one remark- ! 
Od, that 'bclr rebaptism was stis- j 
pouted, she looked about to dis- [ 
cMWtbecause,.aikl soon perceived ' 


the umbrella expanded over her, 
the hand which held it, and at last 
rlie officious person to whom that 
hand belonged. She gave him a 
kind and grateful look, which in- 
fused new strength into his arm, 
and enabled him to continue the 
painful exertion. But there were 
persons to whom this exertion was 
still more unpleasant than to him- 
self; for while he sheltered the fair 
maiden from the torrent which de- 
sceiM||||[||;from the eaves, he natu- 
< ratlj||Hlt drip on those who stood 
heforSlier, and who being of opi- 
, nion, that they had already received 
a sufficient portion of this unwel- 
; come gift immediately from the 
I sky, began at first to grumble, then- 
to abuse the holder of the umbrel- 
' la, and at last to threaten him in 
very unconrteous terms. The as- 
sessor, however, let all tliese effu- 
sions of their anger go in at one 
ear and out at the ether, like waves 
that break over the deck of a ves- 
sel and immediately run off again. 
Wlirn one arm was tired, he re- 
lieved it w ith the other : excepting 
i thi'i single moveim nt, he stood like 
; a statue. The pretty maid, on the 
*. other hand, began to feel extremely 
[. awkward, anti was soon less afraid 
;! of the dropping of the eaves, than 
• of the violence of ll:e well soaked 
but un|)olished 1‘ellows who had 
j planted themselves before her. She 
j therefore requested lier esquire to 
I furl the sail, and leav^ her to her 
wet fate : but no sooner did her ^ 
sw'eet voice greet the ears of the 
assessor, than the* muscles of his 
arm were rernvigorated ; afrieiuHy 
shake of the head was his reply, 
and the umbrella remained raised 
over her head as before; The 
contending parties would probably 





liave ptQgeeded to manual exp)a- 
bad not tile beavefiatb^- 
selves most seasonably iiit^l^osed 
and shut up their windonis ; on 
which the spectators again cro«vded 
forward, and as the fire-works had 
been rendered unfit for service by 
the rain, gradually dispersed*. 

The assessor, however, was in no 
hurry to be gone, but very politely 
requested permission to convoy 
home liis pretty protegee. For this 
purpose he offered hei* hi|l||i||ftrin, 
excusing this rudeness bH^Khn- 
fession, that the right a^LMnittle 
lame. Hjdhad, nevertheless, held 
the umbrella with this lame arm as 
firmly as with the sound one; an 
observation which his fair compa- 
nion secretly made to his advan- 
tage, and, with the inward gratifi- 
cation of flattered vanity, tripped 
along by his left side. She soon 
perceived that he was infirm, not 
only in his rigju arm, but also 
in his left leg, because he beat 
with it a kind of time upon the 
pavement, wliich is commonly call- 
ed limping. — “ 'J'he place where I ! 
live,” said she, “ is a great way off, ; 
aud 1 fear you x^ill be sadly tired.” 

** O permit hie !” rejoined he; . 

I feel as lightsome as a bird.” | 

To her, however, he seemed no j 
such thing; and but for her hub-! 
bling conductor, she w'ould cer- i 
tainly have been at home a full ; 
quarter of an hour earlier. She 
could not, Jiowevcr, determine to 
disengage herself from him, partly 
because he had deserved and gain- 
ed her good-wtil, and partly be- 
cause it would hot be prudent to 
retnrn home alone; for the servant 
girl who had accompanied her, had 
been parted from her during the 
ihowcfr by the crowd* 


into, 

wliiob rkobhh |»Ta)l^v agaii^ 

They, takd ^ wb6 tbdjr 

were— 4ie,'itbe Ass^sor Punitricb,’ it 
name she never Ueard^he,thd 
daughter of d woolletv^djraper, who 
was equally.!^ stranger t0< Mss, but 
with whocti he secretly resol^Tcdrto 
deal m future for' all ai'cicles he 
should want in his line* . 

At length they ^arrived fit the 
door of the residence of liia fair 
companion* He knocked. The 
quick steps of several persons comii^ 
ing down stairs were heard. A 
whole group of mother and phildreti 
had fun to meet them* Ah, 
Henrietia! are you here at last?” 
was the general cry. Wc began 
to be frightened about you.” 

Then followed a series of ques- 
tions and explanations. Henrietta 
presented the assessor as the gen* 
tleman who had sokindl}* sheltered 
her from the rain, and now observ- 
ed, by her mother’s candle, that lie 
had butoneeyc. In other respects 
he was well made, and a certain 
good-nature was distinctly legible 
in his countenance. He was 
vited to walk up and rest himselra 
little. Tliis invitation he acc^Usd 
with pleasure ; for, by the motber*a 
candle, which gave a much, better 
light than the street I he 
had clearly perceived, th||p(' Hen- 
rietta bad lost neither of bet* e^ei| 
but that both of them sparkled mbsi 
delightfully. Up stairs fou^a 
the old, honest father in bis inorii- 
ing gowm, smoking a pipe: lie 
shook the assessor heartily by the 
lame hand, and thanked Igdi/for 
the kindness he had sbewii |o hit 
daughtei;* 

Theacquaiutaace waksoon j 
D9 
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A pipe was filled, and a glass 
of punch mixed for the assessor. 
He sat down by the old father^ and 
while his lips conversed with the 
latter, his eye addressed itself to 
Henrietta, and his ears were di^ | 
vided between both. He observed, ’ 
with pleasure, how the younger 
children crowded round Henrietta, 
ppe^ complaining that she bad not 
cut it any bread and butter ail day, 
another that she bad not undressed 
it, and how she affectionately ex-» 
cused herself to them all, promis- 
ing not to go abroad again for a 
long, long time. Such a good do- 
mestic creature he had long sought 
jin vain in the Prussian capital, 
which, like most other capitals, has 
po superabundance of domestic 
qualities within its walls. It was 
twelve o’clock before he left the 
lionest woollen-draper, and hob- 
bled home upon flowers with which 
Hope bestrewed Lis way. Both 


father and mother had g^ven IHtn 
a friendly invitation to call now 
and then. This now and then 
be himself changed ^ into often ; 
for though he called there every 
day, it seemed to him as if he only 
saw them now and then. Henrietta 
always received him with kindness ; 
but he eould not help observing, 
that the expression of her beautiful 
eyes could not be interpreted into 
any thing more. Her parents, 
howm|||i^ beheld him with more 
sigiilHPt looks; for they had 
mad^^quiries respecting diim, 
and found that he was not only a 
man of excellent character, but in 
good circumstances. They there- 
fore decyphered with no small sa- 
tisfaction the language of his only 
eye, and had no scruple to leave 
him frequently alone with Hen^^ 
rietta. 

( To be CQHtiftued.) 
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Dcserfed by the man uliosc liirc-s 
Lrd her from iiinoccncr D<;tray, 

She Qow her bitter bread procures, 

The prostitute of erery day. 

Ah ! whither will the wand’rer roam. 
Afraid of want, and wild with rare? 
Repentance leads the mourner home, 

To find a friend and father there. 


The following letter treats of a 
subject which has often suggested 
itself to my mind, as it must do to 
every humane and reflecting inha- 
bitant of this metropolis; and with- 
put any further preliminary obser- j 
yation, I. shall present it to my 
readers. 

TO THE MODERN SPECTATOR. 

air, ^ 

I have drunk deep of the 
cup of affliction, and it is from 


Anon. 

I time and religion alone that I look 
j for relief. But 1 am disposed, sir, 
I to hope, that, by unfolding this 
j sad talc to you, it may afford you 
; an opportunity of giving advice tq 
i: others who may have relatives in a 
state of inisfortnufi^ similar to her’s 
whose memory now pierces niy 
heart, and, by pointing out how 
she might have been spared much 
j of her suft'erings, confer a benefit 
I on social life. But it will be ncr 
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cessary for'me to communicate some 
previous account of my family and 
myself. 

At the age of fifteen, 1 went to 
Bombay with a person who pro- 
mised to provide for me there. He 
was my godfather, and had very 
generously assisted in my educa- 
tion. My father was a reputable 
shopkeeper in a distant county 
town ; but he died when I was only 
four years old, and, with an infant 
sister, was. left to the my 

mother, who, in an earm^Hpe of 
her widowhood, married hl^iop- 
man, a circumstance that rendered 
niy life completely miserable. My 
proposed voyage to India would, 
therefore, have been one of the 
most desirable things in the world, 
if the reflection, that I must part 
from my sister had not embittered 
it. Unhappy in our parents, we 
had conflded our. little afflictions to 
each other ; and any pleasures 
within our reach were onl}^ enjoyed 
when we enjoyed them togctlier. 
Our separation, therefore, was a 
scene of agony to us both. 

I shall not trouble you with an 
account of my voyage, the parti- 
culars of which have nothing to do 
with my story. The most interest- 
ing circumstance was the kindness 
of my protector. Unlike those, of 
whom there are too many, who 
promise but to deceive, his word 
was the truth, his heart humane 
and benevolent, and his actions 
proceeded from the purest princi- 
ples of honour and integrity. He 
lost no time on*our arrival in India, 
in placing me in a commc^rcial si- 
tuation, where, by care and atten- 
tion, I might gain a very comfort- 
able maintenance ; though without 
any of those golden prospecU 


which that country has presented 
to adventures thither. In a few 
years my friend feU a sacrifice' to 
the lieat of tlie ciimata ; hvk bfe did 
not forget bis friendship to me at 
his death, as he left me a thousand 
pounds. 

W ith the aid of this money and 
my own assiduity, but not with that 
ease with which wealth is generally 
supposed to be acquired in the 
Eastern world, I gained twenty 
iHhousand pounds. This accumula-^ 
tion of fortune, which to me was 
' no small one, I determined to en- 
joy in my own country ; and I in- 
dulged in the pleasing hope, that 
my sister, if she were alive, would 
* share it with me ; though I had my 
apprehensions on the subject, as 
I several years had passed away i^nce 
j I had received any answers to the 
occasional letters which I had writ- 
' ten to my friends in England. 

I My returning voyage was favour- 
I able ; and during the gourse of it 
my fancy was continually amusing 
me with the happiness I should 
enjoy in my native place, when es- 
tablished there among my early 
friends and playmates in ease and 
independence. In this picture my 
sister was always the principal fi- 
gure ; and as I left her a delightful 
little girl, I had now transformed 
her into a charming and lovely 
, woman. 

; I no sooner arrived tii England, 
I than I hastened with a sleepless ea- 
gerness to the place which Imd given 
me birth: but the nearer I ap- 
proached it, my spirits lower^, 
and a kind of despondency, which 
I never felt before, prefail^, as I 
drew nearer to the place on whith I 
had rested as the scene of all my 
future comforts. When I entered 
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the town, its appearance seemed 
to me changed, as I thought, and 
not for the better ; !ind the weather, 
winch had been fine throughout 
my journey, became cloudy and 
lowering. When I stopped at my 
mother's house, I was surprised to 
see the shop turned into that of an | 
apothecary. As I got out of the j 
cliaisc, the churcii clock struck j 
twelve ; and though it sounded in 
my ears like, the voice of an old j 
friend, it did not s('rm to comfort I 
me. On e«iqiiiry, I hoard that my 
mother uas dead, and that my fa- 
ther-in-law iiad quitted the place. 

I bfgged permission to walk in the 
garden, wlierc I saw the old grass- 
plot, the scene of my infant gam- 
bolsi cut and carved into a variety 
of shapes, and planted with shrubs 
and flowers. I walked to the old 
elm at the bottom, where I liad 
carved niy sister Anna’s and niy 
own* name. 1 then, in a mood as 
melancholy as when I left the place, 
proceeded to call on several of its 
inhabitants whom I formerly knew. 
Many of tij^m were no more, some 
were bent \Vitli age, and others were 
pining with sorrow. Of the few 
who were in a state to i^cognize 
their dd acquaintance, ))art looked 
At me with astonishment, as if I 
had risen from the dead ; and part 
as one whoiu they were to court 
with a cringing respect. How dif- 
ferei#was fliis from the reception 
whion my fancy had formed ! and, 
to idose.the succession of my dis- 
appointments, 1 was told of the 
general belief, that my sister whs 
4eatlj and that siie had abandoned 
lierself ..in i miserable state of pro- 
lititittMiJrt, London, according to 
die I Accounts any body had re- 
cetViM of her in the country. The 


humane will jaidge of my feelings 
on the occasion, and as 1 write for 
persons of that character, 1 shall 
not describe them. 

After the repose of a few hours, 
1 bade adieu to a place, which I 
have seen for the last time, and 
wen t immediately to London, where 
I endeavoured to forget my sor- 
sows among the pleasures with 
which it abounds; and one even- 
ing, as I was passing along the 
Stran||||||Lwas accosted by a wretch- 
erl ftHp, in a tone so feeble that 
. she couhl scarcely be heard, and 
j who in the endeavour to stop me, 

! by seizing my coat, fell prostrate at 
! my feet. Compassion induced me 
to raise her up; as she appeared 
I to be actually expiring, I attempt- 
, ed to take her into a shop which 
i happened to be open, but met with 
I a most severe rebuke from the wo- 
I man of the house for venturing to 
' introduce such an abominable crea- 
ture into it. I, however, had the 
means of calming her anger, and, 
at length, she was persuaded to 
assist me in convoying her into a 
, backroom, where proper assistance 
I was procured to restore her. 

It was some time before shedis- 
j covered any symptoms of life. At 
I length she was capable of express- 
I ing her acknowledgments to those 
j arouml her. — ‘‘If, sir," said she, 
jj“yoii have daughters or sisters, 

! may they reward your goodness, 

I and never feel the horrors which I 
j have experienced !" — -At the name 
I of sister a kind of foreboding sbuxl- 
I der seized me. 1 then tried to 
' sooth her, and enquired to whom 
jl could send. — “Alas! sir," said 
she, “ 1 have not a friend in the 
world. In iny early days I had a 
brother, and he may have forgotten 
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«€: tliouglii indeed^ I aai no long^ 
er worthy of hUTeixiembrance. It 
is many years since 1 hare beard of 
him : he went to India^ and per*- 
haps may be in a better world : and 
if so, I am not in a state to meet 
him there ; for it is my faults, more 
than my miseries, that oppress me 
now.” — “What was his name?” I 
wildly exclaimed ; when she an- 
swered, “ George Goodman,^'* — O 
my dear Anna,” I replied, “and 
is it thus wc meet ? Behqidiki me 


that brother, who still • 

and will, if it pleases Heaven, re- 
storeyoii to health, to virtue, and to j 
happiness.” — She fainted on hear- ! 
ing my words, and J ihoiight at the * 
moment, that her afflicted soul had | 


taken its diglit forever. She, how- jl 


ever, recovered ; and, though so 


had worn out a frame no longer 
able to sustain either. She remaifi^ 
ed quiet durmf the following dey^ 
and, appearing to he a little bettM 
in the evening, I sutfered her to 
speak of her situation, which sli6 
seemed very anxious to do. It was 
occasionally interrupted? by her 
feelings; but this was the purport 
of her melancholy story. 

Her home growing daily more 
and more uncomfortable from her 
mother’s and father-in-law’s treat- 
ment of her, site determined to go 
to service, and received a recom- 
mendation, which slie then, poor 
girl, thought a fortunate one*, to 
wait on a lady of fashion in Lon- 
don. The late hours of the family 
occasioned very frequent 
tiles with my lord’s valet. He ap- 


many ycc'irs and so much sorrow l! peared to be superior to the gene- 
had intervened, I could tru<;e the i rality of servants; and, at length, 
features of my little Anna, and J obtained her promise to marry him, 
enough yet remained, to prove as soon as he had saved sufficient 


that she had been very beautiful, to enable him to maintain lier. Sim 
At length she said, “ My dear believed all he said, and acknow- 
George, how^ I am humbled, and ledged in return her affection for 
to what am I reduced! But as a i him. Of this he took the mo^t 


brother has forgiven me on earth, 
may 1 not trust in the mercy of a ' 
Father which is in heaven r” 1 de- j 
sired her to compose herself, and | 
to rest assured, that nothing should J 
be left undone by me to restore 
her to health and happiness. 

She was very weak, as might 
well be supposed, when it is known 
that a small loaf of bread and | 
the water of the pumps in the i 
streets had been her sole suste- 
nance for three days. The wo- 
man of the house was now induced 
to give her a bed, and a physician 
was called in, who gave but little 
hope of her recovery. It appear- 
ed to Idm, that disease and trouble 


I treache.rou8advantage,atid, by stra- 
tagem and opportunity, at length 
seduced her. Soon after he went 
abroad with his lord, where he wais 
dismissed, and she has never since 
seen or even heard of him.-«*^B»t,” 
sl)e added, “ I forgive hiitfi He 
alone possessed my heart ; though 
I hope that k is my religion, a|id 
not my love, timi is his advocate.” 

When her lady discovered her 
situation, she was instantly ordered 
to quit the hotrse. The whole of 
her savings she expended dormg 
her coiihnement; but fortlimteiy 
the child died, and when herhealtU 
was sufficiently re-establishe<i^ Sihe 
endeavoured procure aAdCher 
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service ; but a character was lie- 
eessary to recommend her, and that 
she could not obtatn. At length, 
the woman with whom sIjc lodged 
persuaded her to receive the pro- 
posals of a gentleman ; and when 
he left her, she got into the clutches 
of one of those abandoned women 
who live by the misery and ruin of 
tlie most unfortunate of their own 
sex, and common prostitution clos- 
ed the scene. Death, she said, she 
had often prayed for, unlit as she 
was to meet it. But her re([ucst, 
she trusted, had in mercy been de- 
nied her, that Ijcr dear George 
might close her eyes, and calm the 
anguish of her dq)arting spirit. 

She lingered on for some weeks, 
patient, penitent, and resigned; 
and blamed no one for tlie ills that 
had befallen her. She said, indeed, j| 
that the heaviest of them would 
have been prevented, if her mother 
would have received her, which 
she might have done without im- | 
putation, as her misfortune was not i 
then known; or if her lady, who knew 
her story, and rather appeared to j 
pity her, would have condescend- j 
ed to give her a character. She j 
solemnly declared her abhorrence 
of vice, and that ihaiiy unhappy I 
women, like herself, miglit be sav- 
ed, if less rigour was exercised to- 
wardsthem on their first error. She 
died in my arms, and, after having 
bjjessed me for my fraternal kind- 
ness, and taken a most afi'ecting 
farewell of mey;sbe expressed her 
perfect confh^nce in the mercy of 
Heaven, and closed her eyes for 
ever. She has, however, left me 
the consoling reflection of having 
aiFord^ her comfort in her last 
day^ — days, though of painful re- 
itfi^^||^|||pce,.yet> I hope, they were 
not p3[^^4ihprofitably to myself, 


as, from her pious and religiouii 
conversations, I have acquired a 
more serious turn of mind than I 
ever before experienced, and the 
fruit of which will, I trust, prove of 
lasting advantage to me. 

As I reflect, Mr. Spectator, on 
the unhappy fate of my lamented 
sister, 1 am inclined to believe, 
and I wish to be informed, if your 
sentiments coincide with mine, that 
the helpless young women whose 
mindsj^ not naturally depraved, 
and npl hope are, who are drawn 
aside by too much sensibility or 
confidence in their seducers, might 
on their first offence, if penitent, 
become respectable members of 
society, if they were not deserted 
by their own family, or tortured 
with reproaches by those to whose 
kindness they apply as friends: and 
though they certainly ought to be 
made sensible of their offences, 
3 'et, surely, they should be treated 
with mildness, and, if they mani- 
fest a real disposition to return to 
a virtuous life, should be free from 
insult or upbraidings. Abstracted 
from what must be considered as a 
religious duty, it is sound policy 
to encourage any means of clieck- 
ing the growth of vice, and turning 
the offender from the error of his 
wa}'. 

Woman, in the language of the 
immortal poet, is ** Heaven’s last, 
best work and, without enlarging 
upon the comforts which social man 
receives from her kindness and af- 
fection in the journey of life, it is 
a leading duty, first to |)rotect her 
from error, and then, if she should 
unwillingly swerve, to lead her 
back to virtue. 1 am 
Your obedient, humble servant,' 
George Goodman. 
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NAPOLEON AGONISTES: 

4 FRAGMENT OF A MELO-DRAME* 


DRAMATIS P£RSON.>E. 


Apollyori. 

Napoleon. 

King of Rome. 

King Joseph. 

King Jerome. 

King Joachim. 

Mother Goose (the part kind|||lwlan- 
teered by Mr. James Mailisofl^ 

First Gander^ Mr. Hull. 

Second Gander, Mr. Wilkinson. 

Tliird (^andcM’, Mr. Dearborn. 

Fourth (Tander, Mr. Harrison. 

Govc;rnor of Hamburgh. 

The ('ardinai Primate. 

The Prince dc la Moskua. 


Dukes of Tarentum and Belluno. 

Koustan. 

Head Nuise to the King of Rome. 

Miss Platofli 

Miss Patterson. 

Attendant Nurses, Aid-de-Camps, &c. 

Dunce of the Conservative Senate. 

Grand Scenes Shifters, Messrs. Sebwartz- 
enberg, Rliicher, and Beroadotte, 

Dressers, Mc'isrs. Wittgenstein, V^on 
Yorck, Wrede,' Kleist, Winzingerode, 
Wurtemberg, 'lUielmann, &c. and 
their x\ssistants. 

Macldnisls, Me>srs. Talleyrand, Bour* 
nonvillc, Jaucour, &c. 


SCJ^INE I . — Hoad from Moscow, 
Enter Rovstan, booted and spurred. 
Song. — G allopping dreary Dan. 

A M \ST£R I liave, and 1 am his man. 
Gallopping dreary dun ; 

We’re running away as fast as we can, 
Galloppiiig dreary dun. 

With my gamboraily, none so gaily# 
From TchernichelF, Tchitcliagoff, 

Lest they should twitch us oiL 
Midst all the jeers and scoils 
Of all the other oft*s — 

By Mahomet, we’re both undone! 

I saddled hU steed as fleet as the wind. 
Gallopping, &c. 

He was off in a trice, without looking 
behind. 

Quoth I, ’Tis high time to run. 

With my gamboraily, none so gaily% 
There^s the devil and all to pay> 

Victor, MacdonakI, Ney, 

Mariiiont, and Mortier, 

Scampering all away^ 

Apres RR majeali, 

Draagie-tailM drearv dun. 

iVo. LXFII. hi. XII. 


I fear all our trophies will do us no good, 
Gnllopping, &c. 

Here we all are astray, like the babes in 
the wood. 

Gallopping, Ac. 
Willi ray gamboraily, none so gaily. 
Here’s Yorck, Kleist, and Sacken 
Will send us all packing; 

Platoff, Winzingerode, 

All are upon the road, * ' 

Muscovite, Sw ede, and Hun. ^ 

SCENE continued. 

Enter the Prince de la Moskwa and the 
Dukes of Tarentum and Belluno. 

’ll 

, Gleb. 

We besoMicis three, 

Pardonnez moi, je voui cq 

We be marshals three 

(Misericordc, je vous en prle}. 
Running away from the north coiintrie. 
With the devil a drummer to fe^llow. 
"Charge ’em again, boys, charge ’en,i 
again 1” 

" Pardonnez nout.* reply onr tntW# 

£ 
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For our emperor has no more heart than 
a hen, 

Atid we arc beaten qtiitc#hollo\v/^ 


SCENE 2. — Russia, 

Enter Miss Platoff from a Tent. 
Air.— 'N obody coming to marry me. 

Last night the dogs did bark, 

I look’d from the tent to see ; 

And there was a brisk young spark 
With the head of little N. B. 

Oh ! what have you caught, my love. 
And oh I what is it 1 view ? 

’Tis a 8^veet pretty bauble Tve brought, 
my love, 

As a wedding present for you. 

My father’s a fighting old Tartar, 

I’m a damsel so fair and so free ; 

I hold myself ready to barter 
For (he head of little N. B. 

Oh ! what have you, &c. 


' SCENE 5. — The Thuilleries. 
Vaudeville, by Poissarde, 
Air.*— At the Baroaef Mowbray's. 

At the barrier gate was huddled in 
An emperor king in a sack ; 

He hugg’d and he kiss’d his empre.ss 
queen. 

For joy to get safe back, 

His sword was bright, for he dar’d not 
fight. 

And he sung this merry lay : — 

IIow jollily lives an imperial knight, 

** He brags and he runs away ! 

** I own I turn’d pale, and my courage 
did quail, 

" When the Tartars appear’d in view; \ 
** When the pikes advanc’d, and the sa- ] 
bres glanc’d, 

I felt in a piteous stew. 

Stand firm as a wall, my merry men all, 
Pll return and join the fray ; 

“ So f slipp'd aiide, and off I hied, 

** And left them to slash away.” ^ 


The empress heard, with sore surprise. 
Her recreant lord thus sing ; 

A flash of scorn burst forth from her eyes. 
And .she turn’d on her heel with a fling : 
''And didst thou plight thy honour bright, 
" Thy merry men to betray ? 

" Get outof niy .sigiit, thou loaihly wight, 
" Thou dastardly runaway !” 


SCENE 4-. — America — Congress Cham- 
ber at WashingtoH, 

Members tumultuously assriiibled. 
Enter Mother Goose, in deep mourn- 
ing, ^e golden commercial Egg borne 
before her, addled; her train sup- 
ported by four Ganders, plucked and 
basted by English Cooks. 

Air — IMothcr Goose, 

Goosy Ganrler. 

Goosy, Goosy Gander, 

Wiiorc did my wits wander ? 

Wliy did 1 cackle so 
In the Congress chamber } 

Semi- Chorus of Members, 

I Oh ! Jemmy Madison, 

Betake thee to thy prayers; 
j For we’ll take thee by the left leg. 

We’ll take thee by the right leg, 

< We’ll take thee by the both legs, 

I And kick thee down stairs. 

Air — Mother Goose, 

, Goo.sy, Goosy (Gamier, 

* I laugh’d at right and candour ; 

1 sold myself to Nap for pelt^ 

And turn'd ambitious pander ; 

Where now is Nap ? 

In Bliiclier’s trap; 

And Hetman Platoff swears. 

He’ll slit his cars and nose, sir. 

And dress him in old clothes, sir. 

To fright aw'ay the crows, sir: 

This comes of boasting airs. 

Chorus, 

Mighty commander. 

Thou art a very gander ; 

Thou shouldst have kept thy fools at 
home, 

And kepi thy tongue from slander. 

Ob ! Jemmy Madison, &c. ^ 
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SCENE 5. — Baltimore. 

Enter the King of Westphalia, in a 
pair of tattered trowsers; stopA before 
the door of Mivs Patterson. 

Recitative. 

Kelent, my injur’d dear, my Yankee 
beauty ! 

Lo ! Jerry Sneak returns to love and 
duty : 

But if thy sire’s relentlessdoors are barr’d, j 

Chuck me out sixpence, or ’tisvery hard! 
Air — The Willow Tree. 

Oh ! take me to your arms, niy love, 

For I’ve no where else to gc^j . 

I’lu return’d from war’s alarms, fky love. 
As bare as brother Joe. 

I’ve lost niy throne, my honour's blown. 
My queen has jilted me; 

I’ve nou^dit to do but spungc on you, i 
Or go again lo sea. | 

(Miss Patterson looks out of the gorret 
winJovv.) 

Recitative, con furin, 

I chuck thee sixpence? I will see thee ; 
(1 d first, 

Wretch ! that could’st dub thy lawful 
child a bastard ! 

Faiililess, ungrateful reprobate! (legradcu. 
Pitiful outcast ! 

(Shuts the window.) 

Bam, \d. 

Jerome. — T he Cuhin-Boy. 

I Karn’d to row, and reef, and steer. 

On board a country lioy ; 

And tlms conimenc’d my high career. 

All awkward cabin-boy. 

Promoted to a queen and throne, 

I jump'd for very joy ; 

And left at Baltimore to moan, 

My wedded w ife and boy. 

But, ah ! that throne is now no more. 

I’m out of all employ ; 

I am but what I wms before, 

A dirty cabin-boy. 

SCENE rAr Imperial Nursery. 

King of Rome asleep glider a canopy 
supported by trophies.*-Head Nurse 
and Assistants. 


Air, Nurbe.— L ullaby, Baby. 

Lullaby, King of .Rome, 

Sleep like a top ; 

Dad says lie’s coming home, 

PlatoiF to stop.- 
But should the Hetman 
Gel first to our w'all, - 
Down tumbles baby, . 

Kingdom, and all. 

kina of Rome, disturbed in his sleep, 
•lirieks out — 

Oh ! dear ! oh ! dear ! papa's tum- 
bled from his hobby-horse and broken 
his neck.” Wakes, and grasps vio- 

lently at his crown and rattle. 

Recitative — Nurse. 

Prophetic visions daunt the royal boy ! 
Haste, sisters,, haste, and tunc hia soul 
to joy! , 

In dreams of glory steep his every sense. 
And sing the heav’iily powers of elo- 
quence ! 

Glee — When Arthur first. 

When first the King of Rome began 
To leave off hanging sleeves. 

His guards of honour he review'd. 

And most of them w^ere thieves. 
Arm'd cap-a-pie, appeared he. 

At his window that fac’d the street; 
And the curiam hid the leading strings 
That held him up on his feet. 

Shoulder your arms! the serjeants cry; 

Loud roll'd the signal drums; 

And the band struck up right gallantly, 

I See the coiiqu’ring hero comes!" 
The captains all they louted low 
Before the ^tate balcony ; 

The royal babe for joy 'gan crow. 

And threw them diavoloni. 
i Largesse ! proclaii#the heralds loud. 
Ami shouts of joy forth break ; 

Then silence aw’d the list’nutg crowd. 

As the king essay’d to speak. 

He laid his hand on bis wooden sword. 
And .shook his silver rattle ; 

And told tlictn a story of cock-hciNes' 
gloryt 

Sugar-candy, drums, irum^nls^ ind 
m , battle. 

E 2 ♦ 
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My pretty mamma shall coax papa. 
To buy me a new tin gun ; 

** And V\\ go and surprise those naughty 
allies. 

And shoot them every one.” 

Thou Mars of the age,” quoth each 
leader sage ; 

All stood in mute amaze; 

The people admir’d, the cannon fir’d. 
And Paris seem’d all in a blaze. 

King is gradually composed to sleep; 
the crown and rattle drop from hisliand, 
and are broken. 


SCENE 7 . — Hamburgh, 

Enter the Goveunor. 

Ballad, 

Smg by the Governor qf Hamburgh, 
Accompanied by Sterne's musical Starling. 
— See Tristram Shandy. 

Air. — A ly Harp alone, from Rohetz. 

My master is a connoisseur 
At any butcher work; 

And 1 a cut-throat staunch and sure 
As Moor, Malay, or Turk. 

His foresight passeth all compare, 

I t:annot doubt; 

But wish he had not plac’d me where 
I can’t get out. 

Great Satan ! we, to humour thee. 

Have burnt full many a church; 

Yet, Satan dear. I’ve cause to fear 
Thou’si left us in the lurch. 

My master’s credit’s grown but small. 
His troops in rout. 

He cannot get within his wall ; 

I can’t get out. 

Against me came, with soul of flame, 
The stout Prince Bemadotte ; 

And Sir Thomas the Graeme of knightly 
fame. 

With many a stalwart Scot. 

I hardly knew my foes from friends, 
Thourt ef|st so stout; 

For and arts at my fingers 

oozing out. 

Bdit courage! quoth I; my master’s 
nigh. 

And he’ll be here ere long: * 

‘ 


And } grew more bold ; for though 
rough and old, 

I. saw that the walls were strong. 

How then mean time to fill my skin, 

I ca.st about ; 

For corn no lunger could get in. 

Nor I get out. 

Now the bourgeois is a reptile low. 

For conqueror’s uses born ; 

Ilis proper calling is to grow. 

Not gormandize his corn. 

Was it my duty to maintain 
Each greedy lout ? 

How then to act ? The way was plain — 
Why, turn ’em out ! 

1 sat like my master on a throne. 

And ap’d his gracious .smile ; 

And I made ’em a speech just like his 
own 

In substance and in style. 

Burghers ! prove worthy of your sires; 
Be bold and stout ! 

** Your emperor’s destiny requires 
Wc should hold out.” 

“ The emperor’s geuiu.s, all sublime. 
Hath deem’d this measure best ; 

Six days I grant ye ample time 
" To do this small behest. 

" Piovicle good cheer for half a year. 
Smok’d beef and krout ; 

EInc, lest ye breed a famine here. 
Burghers ! get out !” 

Out then and spake an aged wight. 

As he knelt upon his knee. 

And well one might arcad his plight 
By the tear-drop in his e’e. 

: ** I have no more than six week/ store. 
Or thereabout ; 

■ fio ere I’m shot at my ow ii door 
I’d best get out. 

" But, for that hou.^chold stuff i.s dear. 
And, to buy, would break my heart. 
Oh! grant me, to transport my gear, 

Onu little market cart.” 

" My comniissaire will play thee fair, 

I make no doubt ; 

So leave the chattels to his care. 

And get thee out,’f 

Well, sith it must be so,” quoth 

i dare no more gainsay ; 
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Yet grant to me ^mall rations three^ 

To feed me on my way/* 

I heard with rage and high disdain 
Th* audacious flout ; 

Scarce could my angry toe refrain 
To spurn him out. 

" Traitre au Grand Napoleon ! 

I’este ! dar*st thou caw for meat ? 

Art yet to learn his men alone 
Possess the right to eat ? 

Allez vous en ! with brats and wives^ 

Ye rabble rout ! 

Imperial mercy spares your lives — 
^Sblood, get veouti” 

Yet now, yc bantlings, with your sires. 
Depriv’d of bread and home; 

Ye matrons, from your kitchen fires 
Compel rd abroad to roam ; 

Ye maids, adrift, some with one shifi. 
And some w ithout ; 
rd pawn my plate to buy your fate, 

I can’t get out !” 


SCENE 8.— Pflm. 

Enter King Josevh and Valet. 
yial. My duty, please your highness, 
bids me speak; 

And sooth to say, so sudden a departure 

May give licentious scope to jeering 
tongues. 

Jos. Lt)ng service, and that same ple- 
beian gift 

Which men call honesty, hath giv'n, 
methinks, 

A marvellous scope to thine. Go to, 

• Sir Valet, 

And know thy duty better ; know be- 
sides. 

Firm as Olympus* base our purpose 
stands : 

Kuow better, too, our motives, wnich 
t’impart ^ 

Is matchless condescension ; and as such 

Should be receiv’d by thee in humblest 
silence. 

Thinks’t thou, poor fool, that fear can 
weigh with us. 

Sole conqueror of the mighty Welling- 
ton f 


*Tis that our dignity brooks ill the 
thought 

To wait, and' be like kitchen-pilfering cur 

Kick’d ignominious hence; nay, worse, 
perhaps. 

To kick our royal heels aloft in aif 

Like pendent cut-throat; for this soul 
forebodes 

Such are the dev’lish schernes of Alex- 
ander. 

Was it for this on red Vittoria’s plain--— 
Fall My liege, J was not there. * 

Jos. We know thou wast not ; ! 

We left thee at Bayonne. But hadst 
thou seen 

How on that day with this dread single 
arm 

We turn’d the heady current of the 
fight. 

And drove whole thousands headlong to 
the sea, 

I Thou wouldst have better weigh’d those 
I potent motives 

I Which actuate a hero’s soul. Go, then. 

And let the trusty vehicle aivait us 

Within an hour; select from all our 
I stud 

The fleetest steeds^ and from our royal 
cellar 

Twelve bottles of our choicest vin Bar-- 
sac. 

) But mark me w'ell! on thy allegiance, 
fellow. 

Bruit not my purpose to the simple mob: 

Their well-meant zeal might else esc»rt 
us hence 

With tears and plaudits ; and thereby 
distress us. 

I Our kingly moderation liketh not 
I These pageants of brief popularity. 

i Fa/. My liege 

Jos. Sj)eak boldly, man: I think thee 
faithful. 

Fal. Counts then your majesty asnoBght 

Our veteran garrison? Btave, disci- 
plinM 

Jos. Tut, tut ! the relics of the Moscow 
frost. 

With half a nose a piece; and some with 
^ none 
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And noton« <et of toes and fingers per- 
feet. 

Val. What of our thirty thousand lad^ 

, of Paris, 

A force as yet unbroken ? 

JoSt Raw recruits. 

Val. But ev’n these raw recruits, led 
to the charge 

By that dread single arm which at Vit- 
toria 

Joi. Death! hell! and furies! dost 
* thou mock qpe, rascal ? 

Val. Dread.sovereign, 1 presum’d but 
to repeat 

Your majeijty’s own words. 

Jos. Infernal traitor, 

ril thrust them down thy throat— 
[Draws, and in pursuing the V'alet meets 
the Cook coming in.] 

My Friandcau ! 

*Tis ever thus. In anger or in sorrow. 
Thy shining kitchen face, thy snow- 
white apron, 

And goodly bill of fare, have still the 
pow’r 

To cheer these eyes, and to my clouded 
soul 

Bring back the sunshine of complacency. 

Cook. An*t please your highness, 
shall 1 dress to-day. 

With sauce piquanto, that quarter of 
house lamb. 

To match the turkey-poults } 

Jos, (.Starting). Oh! woe is me! 

Cook, Princes'; Zenaide was wont to 
love it thus. 

Jos. Der plump and rosy looks bear 
testimony 

To thy unceasing care; yet — oh! my 
heart !— - 

Cook, Your majesty seems indispos’d 
at stomachy 

If so, a quail, or some such lighter di.ih. 
Might better— 

J^Turtfey I, nor luscious quail 
Shall tfn thisoliad morn. Oh ! good 

j|r' my Cook, 

I g*jpiidderi, but a long, long journey : 
CtujlP wre must part; and at thatsadden- 
f ing thought 

A gushing flood of tend^urncss unmans me : 


ACONISTES. 

For thou alone, my faiiliful/ humble 
friend. 

Hast still tome been kind and comfortable. 
No busy blustering aid dii camp art thou. 
Clamorous for orders; no ill-omen'd 
courier. 

Palsying in y senses w ith his long blank 
face. 

And bugbear tales of Cossacks, Calmucks, 
Croats. 

The cares of empire and disastrous war 
Have failed as yet to crush my soul, up- 
held • 

By thy sweet uiiobtrii‘;ivc ministry. 
Which, constant still on each revolving 
day, 

With balmy influence gave me second 
life, 

''And screw’d my courage to the sticking 
place.*’ 

There’s gold for thee — be prudent. Thou 
may .St thrive 

A plump restaurateur ; whilst I, alas ! 

But truce to tears. There is a lime for 
j all things. 

One service more I ask: bearto my chaise 
That monument of thy unrivall’d art, 

, The pye of Perigord ; bear with it too 
: The ham of W'^estphaly. 

Cook. The last of those 

, King Jerome scut unto your majesty! 

. There's but one left. Jos. Tlie .same. 
Noiv faie thee well ! 

' [Exit Cook. 

* Yes, dear memorial of a brother’s love, 
Ancxil’d brolher. I’ll not leave ihoc here, 
i Bath’d with my'^ parting tears, to be eii- 
! gulph’J, 

All nnre.sisnng, in .some Tartar’s maw'. 
No, I’ll obey the donor’s will, and eat thee. 
Though retrospections sad mar every mor- 
sel. 

Alas poor Jerome! unsuspecting he 
Corded that hamper with his royal hand.s. 
Which bore thy luscious freight. In ten 
short hours 

The spoilers came, and drove him trem- 
bling forth, 

A houseless wanderer, as I soon must be. 
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Song. — King Jos'eph. 

Oh ! had 1 been b; fate decreed 
Some thriving British swain. 

To shear my shoep, iny calves to feed 
On Lincoln’s fenny plain ; « 

I might have rear'd the fattest geese ^ 

III all the country round, 

Have eaten ray roast beef in peace, 
And every night slept sound. 

My only speeches then had been 
At vestry to iiiy neighbours; 
Squabl^es 'bout game and petty titlies. 
My only hostile labours. 

0 Sanclio ! I can feel for thee. 

When Rezeo’s magic wand 

Made each tid bit successive quit 
Thy ea^, grasping hand. 

For Wellesley he, without a fee. 
Provided for my health; 

Facli bit I cat, in my retreat, 

Was gobbled down in stealtli. 

When in my city of Madrid, 

At breakfast I was seated. 

With butter’d rolls and chocolate 
Just nicely froth’d and heateti, 

A revel rout of roaring blades 
Came dashing through the town, 

Fre I had time to cool my cup, 

Or gulp one mouthful down. 

No ollas rich, no kid well fed. 

Regaled my hungry maw. 

But mouldy ammunition bread. 

Chick peas, and onions raw. 

No Xeres wine, or sweetmeats fine. 

My drooping heart to raise. 

But Wyndham’s leaden sugar-plums 
Came whistling thro’ my chaise. 

No siesta he allowed to me 
In Buen Retiro’s bowers. 

He said that wholesome exercise 
Would brace my stomach’s powers. 

1 would I’d acted on the plan 
Of Lucien, happy dog! 

The only man among our clan 
Who’s sure of constant prog. 


Oh 1 were I near hts conntry seat. 
His pity might prevail, 

To grant me now and then a treat 
Of British beef end ale. 

But hark ! I hear alarums near. 
Like rolling thunder’s peal. 
Perhaps I may not live to eat 
Another quiet meal. 


Enter an Aid du Camp. 

Song and Dialogve. — The Camplieltaaie 
coming. 

' Aid du Camp. I’be Austrians are cross* 
I ing at Meaux, at Meaux, 

! The Austrians are crossing at Meau.x, 
j 'fheir loud rub-a-Hubbiiig 
Betokens a drubbing, 

' Be quick with your orders. King Joe f 

^ Enter a 2d Aid du Camp. 

. Qd Aid du Camp. The Prussians are 
I coining. King Joe, King Joe ! 

With Blucher, your brother’s old foe: 
The emp’ror’s not partial 
We know to the marshal, 

He makes but a word and a blow. 

Enter a crowd cf Poissakdes. 
Poissurdcs, 'ihe Russians are coming. 
King Joe, King Joe! 

I To pay off the scores of Moscow. 

I I They’ll burn without pity 

} Our beautiful city, 

I And smoke us like hornets. King Joe! 

■ Enter several Citizens. 

Citizens. The Cossacks are coming, 

I oh, woe I oh, woe ! 

' The Cossacks are coming, bh, woe ! 
i They’ll roast us a straddle - 

Betwixt horse and saddle— 

Arm, arm, and protect us. King Joe ! 

Enter a CouaiEE* 

Courier. The English coming! 

King Jose^i. Oddso ! oddso ! 
Courier. Bed hot with the grape of 
Bourdeaux. 

PoUtardes. Bull, sober or mellow, 

Is a desperate fellow, 

He’ll toss us aii|) gore us. King Joe t 
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Jill. Oh« stay and defend us! King Jo» 
aeph. Oh, no! oh, no! 

My fixM resolution's to go; 

'I’ve no inclination 
To keep my high station. 

And wait to be shot like a crow. 

SCENE 9. — Fontainebleau. 

Enter Apollyon, reading Napoleon's 
Abdication. 

Apollyon. When first thoii took'st pos* 
session of thy throne, 

Folks said, that thou hadst my luck and 
tljy own 

Nay, there were doctors who appear’d to 
know, 

That thou wast nothing less than my bye- 
blow. 

Our names not much unlike; the same 
our natures ; 

And some ev'n traced resemblance in 
our features. — 

I heard thcc without shame proclaim'd 
my heir. 

While thou and thine gay bold-fac'd 
villains were. 

And kept the world in constant fear and 
motion — 

At least, I did not contradict the notion. 

But since iii some poor nook, thou dastard i 
elf, I 

Thou’lt live on alms, and hoard up sordid 
pelf. 

Let brother Mammon own thee, if he will: 

Thou rule an empire! — rather rob a till ! 

I must confess I never found thee shy. 

When braver men were to be risk'd to 
die; 

But now the rod's in pickle for thy back. 

No ass so tame, no dunghill bird so slack. 

Yet after all, to do the fellow right, 
serv'd roe well both morning, noon, 
and night: 

And since with us a settlement he's gain'd. 

And from our ratgg henceforth must be 
mai^iill? 

rogue will stick to his old 
iport, 

in h — II, will be for holding 
:ourt, 

did proverb applicable to gentle- 
[ood fortune eicccda their honesty. ! 


We'll e'en provide a mansion large and 
new. 

Spacious enough to harbour the whole 
crew. 

Mean time, as I must keep him in my 
eye, 

I'll look him out some snug abode hard by. 
Let's see— there's Elba has a pleasant 
air; 

I often call to trade for sulphur theref ; 
'Tis near my principal Sicilian shop; 

We overlook it from the chimney-top : 
And when in state I visit his abme, 

My imps can take the Min-A turnpike- 
road; 

Or if, incog, 1 tilburize it from below, 
ril take the short cross-country cut by 
Strombolo. ^ 

But here he comes — 1*11 not betray my 
huff: 

J Ppor lad 1 he surely seems chop-fall’n 
enough. 

Enter Napoleon. 

Nap, Here's a pretty come down. 
From my sceptre and crown ! 

Ap. But, sirrah! 'iwas I sav'd your 
bacon: 

So trust your old crony. 

My dear little Boiiey, 

And depend on’t, you’ll nut be mistakoii. 
Nap. Ob 1 those bull-dogs that live in 
the island ! 

That curs’d little termagant island ! 

Ap. Come, my dear fellow, come. 
You shall ne’er want a home, 

As you often have done upon dry land, 
While 1 have an inch left in my laud. 
Think, when you sneak'd off 
From the bold Kutusofi', 

W^lio sweated and slav'd as your carrier; 
While Platoir behind. 

As fleet as the wind. 

Stuck close to your brush like a terrier. 
Remember who brought you to dry land, 
When you fled from the tarsof the island, 
When you skulk'd from the Nile 
In that glorious style— 

Nap. 1 confes.s, 'twas reviving to spy 
land. 

t Oac of its principal prodactions. 
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J{j. But, egad, J must go 
To prf'pare things below, 

For you’ll take the best rooms inottr city : 
Now let’s think o( a place. 

Since you can't shew your fac©-^ 

I have it ! I’m sure it will tit ye. 

'Tis Elba, that sweet liltle island. 

Within hail of your own native island ; 
'Tis a snug liltle place 
To conceal your disgrace ; 

You'll be better oti' (here than on dry 
land. 

As in spile of your boast. 

You have found to your cost, 

No place is so as an island — 

Quick, l)e off! make your peace. 

And get Elba on Ic.ise, 

Till I’ve furgish’d y«ur chambcr'i in my 
land. 

Come, come, 'tis a snug little island. 
You'll be belter oil' there than on dry 
land ; 

'Tis a rare skulking-place 
To conceal your disgrace; 

You may live like a king in your island. 

Now your lion-skin's slit, 

And there's not left a bit 
To conceal your true ass’s complexion. 
You may graze at your ease. 

As lung us you please. 

They’ll not make the smallest objection ; 
111 clover you’ll live in your Island, 
There's choice both of moist and of -dry 
land. 

'Tis a rare skulking-place, &c. 

And do not despair 
Of amusement hen there ; 

For iho' you've no men to destroy, sir. 
You may ring your own hogs. 

And cross your own dogs, 

These are pastime# that never can cloy, 
sir. 

You may kill . ail the calve# in your iiltild. 
Or whip all the boys in the island. 
Impale all the frogs you can find in the 
bogs. 

And live the Jack Ketch of the island. 

For less active delights, 

For the long winter nights, 

No. LXI^IL Fol. XJL 


A choice set of books sbull be there, sir : 
God’s revenge against murder. 

My own life, and further. 

The works o/* my fav’rite VoUaiie, sir : 
You’ll have time to grow wise in your 
ishand, 

'Tis a quiet retir’d liltle island, 

"ris a place very charming 
For reading and farming. 

Abounding with lowland and highland* 
But should the e joys grow flat, 

Don’t despair for all that. 

You’ve still choice of employment at 
home: 

There's your consort to kick, • 

And your servants to lick. 

And to flagellate poor little Rome. 

You may kick up a dust in your island. 
As you often have done upon dry land ; 
And when you have made it a hell upon 
earth. 

You'll be still tlie more welcome to my 
land. 

Napoleon solus. 

;; For me and for my family," 

1 1 As the poet well doth say, 

,I " I’ve claim'd their hearing palieiilly” 
i Thro' Caulaincourt and Ney. 
j I’m glad I’ve got within my nest, 

! The Austrian eagle’s egg; 

! For I’rn grown too lazy now to work, 
And far loo proud to bi g. 

^ As a princess cannot feed on scraps, , 

! Or be lighted with candles' ends, 

' I may get a decent sum perhaps 
j Through the interest of her friends. 

I Tho’ Ney has promised for the rest 
j A hiuv.lsoiue word to speak, 

1 don’t expect lhey''ll get at best 
'Bove half-a-crown a week. 

1 roust help them out with chetse and 
bread : — 

'Tis a woeful tumble down. 

From a golden crowu^^n every head, . 
To live on half a crown. 

Ourself w ilt fill a good arm-chair. 

As becometh well our station ; 

For sooth to say, iniperiat fare 

Hath giv’ii us ^ t^orporatioo. .. 
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'Napoleon agokistes. 


From thence we still can rule the roast. 
Despotic as a Turk, 

And st^e that each is at his post. 

And takcb his share oF work. 

But Letly w ill be past her work, 

So .the is oui of the question. 

The parish may take care of her — 

Faith ! thal^ a bright sngge'^tiuii. 

F«»r as to duty and parents’ claims. 

They *ie only old wives’ themes; 

My friends must work if they would cat: 
So now for other schemes. 

]My si'.iers Iftivc had a famous rest 
F<!r thfe last eleven year, 

But they can’t have forgot to boil the pot, 
Or brew the labU -beep. 

Louis was always apt to shirk. 

He is but a sniveling chap. 

Yet he’ll let alone wliat’s not his own. 

So ril give him the key of tlie Up. 


My brother Joe can cook I know. 

And that would ha\e some pelf; 

But then he’s such a guttling hound, 
He’ll clear the i)Lli himself. 

The gardens of my friend Borgbese 
Have famous been of old. 

So he may raise the cabbages. 

And trench the garden mould. 

A fittle scrub we must maintain 
• To clean the knives and shoes, 

Ay ! Jerry’.s my man for a dirty job, 

' 1 know he’ll not refuse. 

I can’t be secure with Caulaincourt, 

My business no more needs him. 

He’s a savage dog, and must wear a clog. 
Or he’ll bite the hand that feeds him : I 

But since bis secret practices 
Procur’d me much enjoyment. 

And as he’ll be bang’d if home he hies. 
I’ll find him some employment. 


y I kn^ in Ajaccio, 
rng since cut the connection, 
fiber when I stole a hen, 
sav'd me from detection. 

fo him my friend I’ll recommend. 

And strain a point to -wheedle. 



His parts and face would aptly grace 
The post of bridewell beadle. 

He might help it out by little jobs 
In his usual cut-throat way. 

Train fighting cocks, knock down an ox. 
Or carry a butcher’s tray. 

And since in all my bloody woiks 
j I’ve found him a bully rock, 

Fiom myprivy purse I’ll oiiough disburse 
To buy him a new blue frock. 

But hold ! the lawyer ten to one. 

If I play my cards wiih sense. 

May help to do for Louis too. 

And save me his cxpence. 

When I chose him my grand constable, 

I He made but a soiry figfire. 

But if chosen as a petty one. 

He may act with greater vigour. 

We can make a shift without him, 

I Till Rome is older grown, 

I The boy will soon be sharp enough, 

To draw the beer alone. 

I shall not be surpris’d, if rny present 
; spouse 

I To follow should not chuse; 

And ’tis very well known, 1 can’t sleep 
[I alone, 

( Fur fear of the bugaboos. 

So if she cuts, old Josephine 
Must join the family party: 

Tho' not in the bloom of sweet eighteen. 
She still is stout and hearty. 

Habit is strong, and perhaps ere long 
1 may come to words with iny sw'cetmg, 

I And I’ve often tried my former bride. 
And know she can titund a beating. 

So after all, the tough old dame 
May suit my purpose better; 

If I box the ears of my present flamo. 
She may write her papa a letter : 

And should my weekly allowance stop, 

I shall be in a glorious hobble, 

I must fain set up a huckster’s shop. 

Or t^ke in shoes to cobble. 
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\0.—Napk^he Palace. 
King Joachim; 

1*111 taught to fear> by my gazetteer. 
That my name*8 in no good savour, 
•Since 1 rac*d about, when Nap fell out 
Of fickle Fortune*s favour. 

So ril now unfold, like a monarch bold. 
My private wrongs and reasons, 

Lest by plain folks I should be told. 

Tin a server of times and seasons. 

I’m free to own, he gave me a crown. 
But faith ! *twas no sinecure place ; 
For he tack’d to the cargo a precious 
embargo 

Of discomlitiire and disgrace. 

Yet still I w'as but a man of straw. 
Though seated on a throne ; 

For every one saw Nap*s will w’as my law. 
And iny «oul was not iny ou n. 

Of souls I make but small account, 

’Tis the fashion of the day ; 

But ’tis a hard thing for a crowned king 
Never to have his way. 

At Porlici I had plann’d a stye, 

And thought tny pigs to kill. 

And ro^st rny mutton royally 
On red Vesuvio’s hill. 

But like many a man who lays a plan, 

I found myself mistaken ; 

And had plenty to do, in the hurly-baloo. 
To save my own poor bacon. 

For scarcely was I snug in bed, 

When to Moscow w^e must go ; 

Where the cold nights froze my royal 
nose, 

And chilblain’d every toe- 

in the fam’d retreat I dress'd ray meat. 
And clean’d my horse — ^no matter ; 
For 1 knew from a boy the stable employ. 
And could scrape a dirty platter.' 

No flesh and blood can e’er conceive 
The life we marshals led ; 

We were kick’d and cuftM, and rated 
and huff'd. 

And glad to sleep three in a l)ed. 

But this was a Moscow luxury ; 

For, when our backs wa turn’d. 


We bivouaok’d in the ope? sky. 

And for fuel our bedsteads burn’d. 

So finding the game was nearly up. 

And nothing more to be got, > 

1 thought it no harm to lake the alarm, . 
Lest I too should go to pot. 

So home I went, with a full intent, 
(LetVvho that would cry, tye on!”) 
To stroke the mane and lick tlie foot 
Of the royal British lion. 

Yet I linger’d long, and my doubts were 
. strong, 

Whether Europe united ^ould beat us, 
Till the Leipslc mishap, dear brother Nap, 
Decidedly made your f^uietus. 

E’ity has given what justice denied. 

And a rare allowance you’ve gf>S 
Enough to warm your sung fn e-bidc. 

And keep the oven hot, 

I Yet though indeed you can give a feed, 

I Your guests will not be pler.tv ; 

I And therefore I’d fain, since it gives 
me no pain. 

Do something to content ye 

I’m just in the mind to return in kind 
One half of .the obligation ; 

So the difT rence I’ll split, and my queen 
I’ll quit, 

i And stick to my royal station. 

I Like Shakspeare’s queen, when with lan- 
i gtiage keen 

* Her hair-brain’d son arraign’d her; 
j ril throw away the worser half,” 
j And thrive on the remainder. 

« So Caroline, my spouse divine, 
j Shall make way for a younger ^nij)1c ; 

! You cannot blame, for you fjid llie same. 
And set me the example. 

As it would not be/ight to <^ut vtm quite, 
Be sure, for old sake’s sake,’ ' 

On each Twelfth-day, come^ come 
may, ' 

I’ll send you a bjotgneing cak|6» 

Then yqju may renew with Caroline 
The joys that once have b®en ; 

And, with Joey and Jeriy, m% |nake 
yourselves merry, 

Bv drawing and 'dusen. 

>2 
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SCENE 1 1. — A Room in the Tltuilkries 
. Jilted up for aii Auction. 

•Enter, the Cardinal Primate* in close 
contersation with an Abbe. 

Card. Ill disguise } and within half a 
mile of Paris ? Run this instant* for 
Heaven's sake, to the Prince de Bene- j 
Tento* and tell him to put a parHock on | 
the crt)wn jewels, or there's no knowing 
what may happen. — {Ex. Ab.) Such 
trinkets are more portable than the Bran- 
denburgh gateway, or the Farnese Her- 
cules, and may, for ought I know, have 
• shared their %te ere this. In the mean 
lime, Fll divert myself with the inven- 
tory, out of which I may possibly secure 
something cheap by private contract, ac- 
cording to my old system of Chacun pour 
soi^mime. 

SoN«. 

AlR.—ril still be Vicar of Bray, sir. ' 
Sage Machiave), I like thee ^ell, 

1 con thee twice a day, sir ; 

One may drive by thy aid a thriving trade. 
Like me, the Vicar of Bray, sir. 

When gowns and cassocks went to pot, 

I toss'd my own away, sir ; 


Now then let’s see what will^ me 
among this lumber. — (Reads tlid '"cata- 
logue.) — ‘'To be sold, the whole live anct 
dead stock of Napoleon Buonaparte, run 
away from his creditors in consequence, 
of the failure of extensive speculations 
and the loss of his capital’* 

** Lot 1. Don Carlos, a thorough bred 

Castilian gcnnet, aged — Aye, and 

foundered too, and past bis work, to my 
knowledge. 

“ Lot 2. Ferdinand, by the former.” — 
And a fintf^ mettled colt he was, when 
first turned out to grass here ; but I sus- 
pect that his five yeais' run has not 
mended his soundness. 

“ Lot 3. Reyna, dam of the above, 
aged—.” — I am glad to find that they 
have the modesty not to warrant that 
spavin'd old jade (uho did her best to 
kick her own colt's brains out) free fVoiu 

fJCC*. 

" Lot %. Joscplvo, a strong useful cart- 
horse, tpiict, and in good condition.” — 
What a pity that horse was ever sold 
as a charger! If the late po.W'^snr had 
not been blind to the faults of a colt bred 
by himself, he might ha\e perceived tlie 


And there was nut a Btauiicher sans-cu- 
lottes. 

Than the sturdy Vicar of Bray, sir: 
But the weather grew colder, and I grew 


older. 

And 'twas not the way to riches ; 

So I bow'd at the throne of Napoleon, 
And mounted a pair of breeches. 
When ihe sun shines bright, it seems but 

That men should make their hay, sir; 
So none could be more loy al than me, 
cs^irtly Vicar of Bray, sir. 

Li™a patriot stout, I fac'd abr>ut. 

When all was at rack and manger ; 
For 1 Aooght it fair to secure my 
share, ^ 

And keep my old bones from danger. 

I lovC'to have iwo strings to my bow, 
'Xis f.;r he ufeU way, sir; 

A«d; 4 l ^'0 - how« v^-r politics go, 

Ht^sCRi i/c Vicar of Lray, sir. 


moral impossibility of breaking him to 
stand fire ; and instead of sending him 
abroad on an idle speculaliun, lo be only 
returned on his hands, would have sold 
him to a scavenger in the first insiancf*. 

"Lot 5. Viceroy, a noted fast hunter.'' 
— Rather too fast a horse, if report floes 
justice to his runaway tricks in tlie Snto^ 
lensko bunt. J believe him after all to* 
be hardly a better charger than the last, 

"Lf)i 6. A few couples of old blood- 
hounds from the St. Domiiign kiimel.” 
— Staunch dogs, I warrant iln-m; but 
their old worrying propensities u ill make 
it hardly prudent to let them run loose. 

"I^t7. Of old iron — the crown of 
Lombardy.” 

•* I^ot 8. Sundry broken chains, worn 
formerly by the free Cisalpine, Baiavian, 
and Swiss republics.” 

• Sf*r the Bcroimt of this worthy old Udy's 
attempt to prove the illefitimaey of the P— 
of A- iu the Joiimuls of isue. 
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** Lot 9. The iwcnl and balance of 
Justice; the former somewhat rusty for 
wantof use, the latter wanting onescale/' 
— By St. Denis, an honest and fair de- 
script ion of the thing! — Some honest 
blacksmith will probably get tlte three 
last lots cheap, to forge into hobnails; i 
as the future tenant will hare no orca- i 
sion for the two former, and iiitenils, ! I 

I 

boar, to have the latter made new on 
the improved Knglish construction. 

" Lot 10. Scatidards taken at Leipzig.’* 
— 1*11 mark this lot as wortli the attention 
of Bluclier, v\ith whom it may not be 
amivs In curry some favour, as llie times 
go ; and indeed I can recommend them 
as perfectly new, having in person super- 
intended their manufacture against otir 
late public thanksgiving. 'Twere pity 
to let such excellent irnilations of Ger- 
man stuif go a begging ; though, on 
second thoughts, the sturdy veteran may ' 
prefer returning to Berlin Mith liU old- 
iasluoned tatterdemalions, riddled as they ; 
arc with bullet-holes, like a Dublin gtii- | 
tleinairs old pislol-targel. 

Lot 1 1, The star of Napoleon set in 
mud,* 

Lot 12. Napoleon’s own choice edi- 
tion, bound in Russia, and printed on | 
iin|;erial paper, of the Campaigns of 
the Grand Army, up to the end of the | 
year 1811, containing a full and circtiin- I 
stantial account of the burning of Mu- 
nich and Vienna. Bound up with com- 
plimentary odes and manuscript ad- 
- dresses from certain patriotic English 
papers.” — Faith! I'll bu^ the book in 
coiupliinent to my old friend, and rebind 
it with the Adventures of Jack the Giants 
killer. 

** Lot 13, The lives of Aitila, Neio, 
and Nadir Shah : a very curious, scarce 
book, wiih manuscript annotations by 
N. fur his son's use.” 

Lot 14. The whole decorations of a 
splendid puppet-shew, gut up by Napo*' 
Icon, but which failed in the represen- 
tation; consisting of imperial mantles, 
crosses of the Legion of Honour, cor- 
dons, eagles, ’Tiv ten to one but 


3f 

I find something here to supply the place 
of my old purple coat, wbiehrto say the 
truth, has been twice turned, apd will 
hardly be splendid 4 ;nough, even with 
white facings and the fleur-de-lis 
biUlon, for our approaching coronation ; 

I so ril e’en go and have a look at the 
^concern. [ExiV. 


SCENE 12. — The Naiioni$l Gallery at 
Para, 

Apollo Belvedere, Vennt de Afediris, Fanete 
Berculei, the Torso, end Laocoon, dis- 
covered. 

Aia. — Could you to Battle nareb away. 
Venus to Apollo. Shall we to Florence 
march away, 

And leave the French complaining? 
They can't expect ns here to stay. 

Now Nap has done campaigning. 
Apollo. Ah ! si, .si, si, cara MeJici, 

Weill return and live in clover — 

Ah! si, be your cicisbee. 

And follow you all the world over. 

,1 Apollo to Hercules, But before we go I 
should likeAo know. 

If you, Mr, will join the party > 
Hercules. Yon cannot duubt. I'd fain get 
out. 

And follow you, my hearty. 

Ap. Ven. and Her. Marchons ! mar« 
chons! 

Ah ! pauvre Napoleon, 

The reign of thieves is over — 

Aliens! altons! 

Adieu, fanfaron ! 

We'll return and live in clover. 

Hercules to the Torso. But, podt^ Torso, 
would not you like to gO ? 
Come, stir y#or hizy slumps, sir! * 

Torso. Td soon be off, i'legs! “ 

But I've neither arms nor hga» 

So here 1 must stay in the dumpih sir, 
CAorifs. Marchons! marchone! ftc. 
Hercules. Why/twould but be un- 
kind ^ 

To leave you behind, , . 

So I'll take you pick a pack, mOn, 

And ihu' you're pleguy large, . 

And e (Jeueed heavy charge, 
ril have yon to Bonie in a crack, unM, 
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Chorus. Marchoiu! raarchons! &c. 
Her. Venus, Ap, and T<trso. Then since 
we're all agreed 
Dfreclly ib proceed, 

We'll claim Alexander's protextion. 
Apollo to Laocoon. So, Mr. Laocoon^ 
We are off this afternoon. 

Laocoon. 1 can't have the smallest ob- 
jection, . 

All, Marcliuns! maichous! &c. 

SCENii 13 . — The Barrier- dale of Paris, 
March. — Over the Hills and far away. 
Way cleared by the two Gladiators 1 
mounted on the hor.^cs fruiii Venice, 
and bearing a banner. I 

** The Doge shall have hiS mares again, 

And all will yet he well." I 

Apollo handing Venus, with his lyre 
under his arm. 

Laocoon and Sons. j 

Hercules wheeling off t lie Papri chair j| 
on castors, and carrying theToRso on |i 
his back. 


The rear brought up by the Branden- 
burgh gateway ; the hat of Frederic the 
Great on its head^ and his sword by its 
side. 

SCENE 11 *. — A grand Square — Paris. 

Dance by the Conservative Senate. 

I Air — Battle qf Austerlitz. 

Hands all round the statue of the Em- 
peror. 

Alarm of drums and trumpets. 

Air — The Fall of Paris. 

Tous balancent. 

Air — Sauoe qui sauve peut, or the Devil 
take the hindmost. 

Cross over, change sides, which bring! 
them all back to their places. 

Air and Dance — Im Cosaque. 
Promenade off in triumph, dragging 
the statue of the Emperor after them, 
crying, A baa Ic Tyran ! Vivc le Hoi !" 
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It has been sug<j;csted, that the plaster, of the Enipevor of Russia 
approachingTlianksgiving-day for and IVIarslial Bliichcr. 'J'be model 
thereturnof the blessings of peace, for the former is executed by M. 
might be converted into an exced- ! HouJon, one of the most eminent 
lent opportunity for alleviating ' sculptors in Europe, inemher of 
some portion of the misery occa- j the Ancient Academy of tlie Fine 
sioued by the unparalleled ravages I Arts, and wlio is particularly dis- 
of the late destructive war ; and ,j tinguislicd for giving truth and an* 
that thfe produce of a general col- ! air of life to his portraits. These 
lection, made throughout the Bri- busts lie engages to deliver to the 
tish dominions, after divine service subscribers in marble, in about six 
on that day, cannot be more legi- months, at the rate of fifty guineas, 
limately applied than to the relief and in plaster immediateh', ut four 
W the iui^iijpg Germans, whose j guineas. The model for the bust 
distresipJ&iMie ^description, and j.of Bluclier, which is a perfect rc- 
whoseJpbfertuifB paved the way » semblance, was executed by M. 
to ^iplfeliverance of Europe and ; Bosio, a celebrated sculptor of 
tb^^pose of the world. ! Paris. The latter will be furnished 

Proposals hafe been issued for j at forty guineas in marble, and two 
fiBUbbing busts, in marUe and I guineas in plaster. Subscriptions 
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for both are received by Mr. Acker- peared, and it will be as minute 
maun. in its bipgraphicafdetails as though 

Mr. Bird, of Bristol, historical it bad been executed by Mr. West 
painter to the Princess Charlotte himself. 

of Wales, through the permission The Rev. G. §. Faber, so well 
of the Duke of Clarence and Lord known in the literary world by liit 
Melville, enjoyed the opportunity various wovki^ on tlie prophecies, 
of witnessing the embarkation of has nearly hnished for the press, 
the King of Franceand the Duchess The Origin of Pagan Idolatry^ as- 
of Angouleme, in order that he | certained from historical testimony 
might execute a grand historical j and circumstantial evidence. It is 
picture of that event for an exalt- • announced by subscription, and.will 
ed personage. He afterwards ac- : form three 4to volumes, 
compaiiied the royal family across j The Uev. John Oweu, gratuitous 
the Cliannel, and remained three I secretary to the British and Fo- 
days at Calais, to take tlieir por- 1 reign Bible Society, proposes to 
traits and those of the persons of |, publish, by subscription, in two 
their suite. The other royal per- | 8vo. volumes, Tht History of the 
sonages who were present, have sat j Origin, Progress, and Present State 
for their portraits; andasMr. War- \tf that Institution. 
ren is engaged as the engraver, it ^ A ^air of Celestial Hemi^hercs, 
is expected that the prints will j project^ by Mr. T. Heming, of 
reflect credit on the arts in this* ] Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on a plan 
('.ountry. i \(hich combines accuracy with ele- 

Mr. West, the worthy President gance, and science with simplicity, 
of the Royal Academy, has furnish- are engraving by Mr. Lowry, and 
ed Mr. Galt with materials for a w^ll be accompanied with an expla- 
History of his Life, comprising a natory treatise, intended together 
great number of original anecdotes to facilitate the acquirements of as- 
of the most celebrated chaVacters tronoiiiy. 

of Europe and America during Mr. Sharon Turner is printing 
the last sixty years. It will be in- the first volume of The Hislar^ rf 
teresting to artists and students for England, which will extend jfirotm 
the development of tlie principles the Roman conquest to the reign 
which the president has followed of Edward III. ; and comprjiiie also 
in his career, and for his critical the literary history of \j|i|glRRd 
opinions on the remains of an- during the same period. It Ucom- 
cient sculpture, and the great posed, like his History of An- 
paintings of France and Italy. Mr. glo-Saxons, from autbeatic docu- 
Gait having himself visited many ments, and will be pub|ldied in 
of the finest collections, will also December. f ^ 

interweave in the narrative the oh- Dr. Holland preparing for the 
•ervations of ingenious taeii widi press, A Narrate of ^Jkavels 
whom be has been acquainted in . in the South of Turkey, 
his travels. No work, equally com- j latter part of 1812 and tb^^^ijprijig 
prelientive respecting the present | of the foliowin^year. It urili be 
iitate of Mte fine arts, has yet.ap-! the.priq^p^ object of thif^j^rork 
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to aflPorcl sketcliefi of. the scenery, 
population, natural history, and an- 
tiquities of those parts of Greece 
which have hitheno been but par- 
tially known or, described. The 
fiarrativei therefore, will chiefly 
regard the. author’s journies in the 
Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, 
and some parts of Macedonia ; to- 
gether with an account of his resi- 
dence at Joannina, the capital and 
court of All Paslia ; with a niore 
cursory sketch of Iris route through ■ 
Attica, the Morea, &c. This work j 
will probably he ready for publi- ' 
cation towards tlie end of the pre- 
sent year. 

The Rev. Mr. Card has in the 
press, Essai/ on the Hottf Ea- I 
i'/taridfOr a Refutation of the lload- | 
Jjfan Scheme of it. ^ j 

Mr. Stevenson, of Norwich, is 
preparing ui Supplement to Bent- 
/Kim’s lliston/ gnd jintii/uities of\ 
Elf/ Cathedral; to be embellished i 
with beautiful engravings, and I 
printed un i for nily with the newedi- j 
tion of that celebrated work. It ! 
will be put to press as soon as a 
suflficient number of subscribers to 
cover the expence are obtained. 

Mr. Chambers, of London-street, 
has been preparing, for the last se- 
ven years, a Biographical Dictionary 
of Artists who have practised in \ 
England, including painters, en- 
gravers, statuaries, architects, &.c. : 
compiled from documents original 
and collected, in his own possession, 
nd partly contributed by artists 
hemselves and their relatives. He ; 
proposet^to illus^r^te it with pur- 1 
traits origi|||jil pictures ; for j 
wbicii^purpose he has liad prepar- 
ed drawings of more tlian 200 por- 
raUs, which haijig never yet been j 
eiS|^Aved ; but has not determined | 


in what manner the work sliall be 
published. 

Mr. William Liiiley, late in the 
civil service of the East India Com^ 
pany, ha^ in the press. Sonnets, 
Odes, and other JPoems, by the late 
Charles Leftley, together with a 
short account of his life and writ- 
I ings. 

I « 

Mr. John Busby, of Dundrum, 
in the north of Ireland, civil en- 
gineer, will shortly publish, by 
subscription, an account of a me- 
j chod discovered by him for sinking 
I through quicksand and clay, which 
promises to be of great utility in 
sinking coal and other mines, and 
wells. It will also be of general 
service in cleaning out the founda- 
tions for bridges and piers under 
water. An experiment of the effi- 
cacy of this process has been made 
at the new vitriol-works at Belfast, 
where a well, 25 feet deep and 4| in 
diameter, was sunk through quick- 
sands and clay, with the well full of 
water. The method of working will 
be illustrated by engravings. 

Mr. Richard Knight, of Clapton, 
has communicated to Dr. Thom- 
son, editor of The Annals of Phi- 
losophy, a method of destroying 
the aphis on apple-trees, which he 
has practised for some years with 
complete success. As soon as the 
insect makes its a|)pearancc, which 
is in general early in the spring, 
by exuding a white cotton-like 
substance upon such of the rough 
knotty surfaces of the bark as have 
afforded it shelter during the win- 
ter, he cuts away with the pruning 
knife all the dead bark from the parts 
affected, and covers the wounds, 
by means of a brush, with a com- 
position of oil of tar and yellow 
ochre, of tlve consistence of creanju 
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Huch in the pungency and pene- 
trating property of the. oil of ,tar^ 
that it effectually destroys both 
insect and ova ip tbe most secret 
recesses, without injury to the tree, 
and for some months secures the 
parts from future attack. The ap- 
plication may be used at all seasons ; 
and, by the addition of lamp-black, 
may be made to correspond in co- 
lour with the bark of the tree. 

M. Millin, the learned editor of 
the Magazin Encyclopediquej is at 
present engaged in a tour through 
Greece. He has recently trans- 
mitted to Paris an interesting ac- 
count of the travels in Greece of 
two Danish gentlemen, Messrs. 
Koes and Brunsted. They were at 
one period the fellow-travellers of 
our countryman, Mr. Cockerill. 
M. Bronsted undertook, in 1812, to 
dig into tlie ruins of Cathaia, in 
the island of Zca, near Attica. He 
obtained three female torses, one 
of which is of most singular beauty ; 
a torso of a colossal statue of Apol- 
lo Musagetes ; the trunk of a horse ; 
and several interesting inscriptions, 
which were engraved on the pilas- 
ters of the temple. These inscrip- 
tions contain treaties of peace or 
alliance, written in the Doric lan- 
guage, with the iStolians of Nau- 
pactos, the Athenians, and the Ca- 
rysthians of Eubma. ; These fine 
inscriptions, which fut'nish some 
novel ideas upon the sites of the 
four ancient cities of the island, 
are the property of M. Bronsied, 
who is well qualified to dccypher 
them. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Les Regrei^i Duo pour Harpe ei 
PianorForte% dedie aiu; Manes de 
J. L. Dussekf et eompasi par sen 
No. LxriL Pol XI r. 


Jmi F. J. NRdemsn. Op. SO. 
Pr. 7s, e<f.: . . . 

' This is one. of dhose finished, 
solid, and classical cooipqsition^, 
which the frivolous taste for ephO-- 
meral trifles, so general at , tbe 
present day, has almost banished 
from the musical press ; it is an of- 
fering to the memory of the great 
Dussek well worthy of his name. 
The work, comprehensive as it Is, 
consists of an andante in G minor, 
an allegro in the same key, a mi- 
nuet in B major, with a trio follow- 
ed by the subject of the minuet, 
arranged as a canon, an andante in 
the style of an invocation, in £ B 
major, and, fii>Bliy, a rondo in G 
minor; the whole comprised, for 
the harp part, in nineteen closely 
printed pages. With such a mass 
of matter .before us, and of matter 
so rich in e%^ery thing that is good 
in harmony, it is totally beyond 
the compass of Out limits to enter 
into any thing like a critical de« 
, tail ; and our readers must take our 
! word, pledged on our credit with 
i them, as to the transcendent me- 
j rits of this valuable performance : 

' science, feeling, skill, elegance of 
expression, and inexhaustible rich- 
ness of ideas; in short, all that 
constitutes musical w'orth, is here 
happily combined : and a trial, by 
tw o able performers (absolutely re- 
quisite in this instance) will, we ard 
sure, convince every ear of refined 
taste, tiiat wc have not said one 
word too much in praise this 
grand duet. 

No. 1. (of) Thru* Sonatas the 
Piano-Fortef exposed, 
cated to Mrs. Stephenson^ Ibjjf J. 
Woelfl. Pr. 8s. fid. Op.'^' 
The whole of thk sonata 1$ 
thy of the memory of ita autfi^, 
C 
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and some of its portions are of a na- 
ture to reflect additional lustreon his 
g^t name. It consists of a short 
adagio, an allegro, and an andante 
with TOriations: the adagio, in | 
time, is conceited with exquisite 
lading; and the allegro, of pre- 
cisely the same subject, in 4 time, 
replete with the most select ideas, 
strung together and combined with 
masterly contrivance, especially in 
the numerous, imitative and re- 
sponsive touches; and in the very 
‘ original modulations of the second 
part, pp, 4 and 5. A beautiful sim- 
plicity distinguishes the theme of 
the andante, pasticularly as to the 
1st part ; the '2d part deviating, in 
Some degree, from that noble sim- 
plicity. Of its several variations 
it would be difficult to spifeak in | 
terms of too great praise ; they ex- 
hibit, among other merits, a model 
of powerful and excellent bass 
Silppbri: but the last variation, a i| 
presto in ^ time, appears to us so !j 
Superlatively great, that, were we I; 
to speak from feelings of individual 
taste, we sliouKl be tempted to call 
some of its strains truly divine; in 1' 
our opinion, the lust page stands I 
almost unrivalled. From what has 1 
been stated it is perhaps needless i 
to add, that none but advanced I 
performers can do full justice to i! 
this composition. 

2\peilitf~agltf familiar Air$ am! kco 


may immediately be adopted as ilie 
guide of his further progre>8. It 
! is not only unexceptionable, but 
we may venture to say, we know of 
no other we could preferohly re-, 
commend. The selection of the 
lessons from good modern music 
shows as great judgment and taste, 
as the accompaniments evince a 
correct feeling of haripony. The 
pieces augment, as the work pro- 
ceeds, in length and difficulty ; and 
some of the last, such as N os. 2<5, 27, 
28, are really of a stamp to please 
the most cultivated and matured ear. 
Of the two duets at, the end, one of 
which consists of a portion from 
I the overture to Lodoiska, wc can 
I speak in terms etinally favourable ; 
in short, this is precisely the kind 
of book ue should wish for, if em- 
ployed in the tuition of first be- 
ginners. ^ 

Overture to the Opera of Don Gio- 
vanni^ composed hi/ Mozart y neii ly 
adapted for the Piano- i orte^u ith 
the Coda as performed at the 
PhiUwnnonic Concert y by M. de- 
menti. Pr. 2s. 0:1. 

Often as wo have seen this mas- 
ter-piece of operatic iutrofinclion 
arranged for the ])iano- forte, we 
arc bimnd to declare, we never met • 
with ail)' arrangement which con- 
vened so completely the essence of 
the full scoti^, as the case in this 
instance. Of skill wc will not 


tasjf Duets for the Piano- Fort Cy speak; that was to he expected 
Wth Preludes in major and minor ^ from a veteran like Mr. but 
eomposedy and arranged in a ^ \\\e cure, the judgment cinploy- 
it^nner calculated to facilitate the cd in concentrating and appor- 
Ptitgresi of Performers^ by tioning every essential component 
Haigb. Pf. 69. feature of the whole, is eminently 

been famili- conspicuous. The new coda, rcii- 
aniibil ySh the scalers of the dif- dered necessary by dctacltiiig this 
fw&M keyi, abd with the know- [ overture from tl^e opera, merits 
l«i%e of Ume. &c. this book j distinct ineution. It is saskilfulljF 





deduced, from the straths tif the, 
overture itself — merged jn to and 
blended with its texture, that with* 
out referring to the original scor^^ 
it is difficult io trace the heginthing 
of the new addition. Mozart him- 
self could not have devised a con- 
clusion more in the spirit of his 
conception. 

The Harrier of Puris^ Rondo for 
the Piano- Forte^ composed^ and 
dedicated to the brave Mardml 
lUuchery by W. H. Cutler, B. M. ’ 
Pr. 2s. ! 

Exercising that degree of in- ’ 
dulgcnce which tri6os of this kind, ^ 
launched on tiie occasion of the ' 

I 

moment, may claim, we liave rea- j 
son to be satisfied witli the general 
complexion of this rondo. Its sub- 
ject, although not quite new to us,, 
is very agreeable; the portion in, 
G fp. 3) creditable, and the minor, 
p. 3, appropriate ; although in the 
5th page the entry into B minor 
(L^)i and the preparation to re- 
turn from it into the original key 
(1. 3^, is not such as \vc could have 
wished it to be. The w’hole is easy 
and fit for the practice t)f rising 
abilities. 

44 I oluntar If for the Organ, in a 
familiar Stt/le, united to Church 
Service, composed atffi selected by 
S. F. Riuiliaiiii (No. I.), Op. 5. 
Pr. Is. 6J. 

Although the two pieces consti- 
tuting this publicajtioiij a biciliana 
and an allegro, are neither abso- 
lutely of a description to be classed 


ifitll i^hat libBoeive to, he h^olun^ 

isacried .character^ 
we are wairantedjii picking ia* 
vourably of thdm. SiciliaUab 
a peat and tasteful inov'en^fit; and 
tlve allegro, which we deem fitter 
for tlve field of battle than, the 
church, is spiritjBcl apd . striking, 
in its arrangement top, especially 
the alternations between both hahdb 
(p. 4), we observe a .respectiafele 
portion of skilful contrivance; and 
the harmonies are throughput ap- 
propriate and correct. 

The Crown- Prince of SreederCs Jfefi- 
* liiary Divertimento for the Piano- 
Forte, composed by S. T. Rim- 
haiilt Pr. 2s. (Id. 
i'his divertimento consists of two 
movements, n “ solemn marek’’ ai£d 
a imlitary , air,” in E b. The 
inaa’ch. proceeds in a style of grave 
precisian and a fulness of sepoe 
calculated to prodlirc a striking 
effect. The allegro is throughout 
pleasing, well varied in its digres- 
sive portions by .a proper sucoes- 
i sion of ideas, a pertinent change of 
keys, and occasional active pas- 
sages; a ilecent minor is.introduc- 
ed, p. 6; aud the end is brought 
about with suitable brilliancy. All 
is respectable in this composition, 

’ and as- no peculiar difficulft^ sxh- 
t struct the exertion, it ou§^ llo be 
; recommended to perform^' bCiSTen 
moderate proficiency, as a iiadfol 
aud enjiertainiAg aitd Jtowari(l fiir- 
I ther improveouants. . , 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS/ 

BONAPARTE. Austrian, Russian, and 

The treaty entered into at Pa- plenipotentiaries, dias been 
ris, on thelftb April last, with the public. Of its twenty -one i^- 
detbroned Emperor Napoleon, by cles, the prlncipid stipulations are 

G 2 
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in substance aa folinMn: — Bbtte- 
parte rbnounbes fais rigfait of sovc'^ 
reignty over all countries previ- 
ously possessed by him, excepting 
the Isle of Elba, which he is to hold 
in full property and sovereignty 
during his life; he retains tlfe title 
of emperor, and his brothers and 
relations are to retain the titles of 
princes of his family, and their pri- 
vate property as individuals. The 
government of France is to make 
good the following” annual pen- 
sions ; — 

Francfl. ^ 

Napoleon . - . . . 2,000,0i5o 

(1,000,000 of which shall be 
in reversion to the Empress 
Louisa) 

Madame M^rc . • . . ^0,000 

KingJosepli and his queen 500,000 
King Louis . • . . . 200^000 
Queen Hortensia and her 

children 400,000 

K- Jerome and his queen 500,000 
Princess Eliza • • . . 300,000 

princess Paulina . . . 300,000 

Empress Josephine . 1,000,000 

Annual total 5,500,000 
.equal to about «£’230,000 : besides 
^hich France is to pay gratifica- 
tions to the extent of 2,000,000 of 
francs (about <£83,000), to such 
persons as Bonaparte shall include 
in a list to be prepared by him ; 
Maria Louisa to receive the duchies 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla 
in full sovereignty, with succession 
to her son and descendants. — The 
British govern rpent, however, is 
po party to this J^eaty, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh having declined his signa- 
ture to any of its stipulations, ex- 
cept tlie articles which give Elba 
Bonaparte and the Italian du- 
ichfes to Maria Louisa. 


Without entering upon the ques- 
tion of the expediency of so libe- 
ral a provision for the Napoleon 
family, we shall merely add, that it 
is. already diminished i|i one of its 
members. The Empress Josephine 
died at Paris on the 20th May, after 
a very short illness, in the arms of 
her children, Eugene and Fanny 
Bcauharnois. 

On the 3d May, in the evening, 
the Undaunted British frigate ar- 
rived in the roads of Porto Ferrajo, 
with Bonaparte on board. Some 
preparations being made in the 
night for the reception of the fu- 
ture Elbese sovereign, on the 4th, 
in the morning, a flag was sent by 
him to be lioisted on the castle. 
This flag had a white ground in- 
terspersed with bees, and in the 
centre appeared the arms»of Bona- 
parte and those of the isle, united 
by a rose-coloured stripe. Some 
time after, he landed, amid a sa- 
lute from the forts and the frigate, 
and, preceded by three fiddlers and 
two fifers, made his solemn entry. 
Having arrived at the house of the 
mayor, he gave audiences to the 
authorities of the island, and after 
some repose, inspected the fortifi- 
cations. Of the further proceed- 
ings of thi« extraordinary charac- 
ter we have no intelligence. Gen. 
Bertrand, Wlio accompanied him 
to Elba, is returned to France ; 
and he, as well as letters received 
from the island, are stated to con- 
cur in representing his mental fa- 
culties as completely disordered. 

FRANCK. 

On the 80th of May the grand 
treaty of peace between the allies 
(Austria, England, Russia, and 
Prussia,) and the King of France, 
was signed at Paris. The basis of 
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this act of general pacification is 
the treaty between Austria <for, her- 
self and the allies) and France, 
wliich consists of, thirty-three, and 
one additional, articles ; tlie other 
powers having signed separate 
treaties with France, of the same 
date and tenor, with some addi- 
tional articles relating to their in- 
dividual interests. As this charter 
of the independence of Europe, 
conquered on our part by an ardu- 
ous struggle of twenty years, is to 
secure our future repose, we hope 
for many years, it becomes neces- 
sary to abstract its principal stipu- 
lations. 

The 2d article generally fixes the 
frontier of France such as it was 
on the 1st of January, 1792, cont- 
thencing from tlie North Sea be- 
tween Dunkirk and Nieuport, and 
ending at the Mediterranean be- 
tween Nice andCagnes; with some 
augmentations. The 8d article de- 
fines these augmentations, which 
are of no great extent, and may be 
considered rather as arrangements 
of convenience. Thccanton of Saar- 
brnck, the principality of Montbel- 
liard, tlie .subprefecture of Cham- 
bery, and the Coiitats d’Avignon 
and Venaissin, form the principal 
additions : the Spanisji frontier re- 
mains as before. In the 4tli article 
a- free communication is insured 
between Geneva and the Swiss 
cantons, to which that city reverts. 
By article 5 the navigation of the 
Rhine is free, subject to duties to 
be agreed upon. The 6th article 
holds out an accession of territory 
to Holland, but prohibits its sove- 
- reign from wearing any other crown. 
The independence of Germany un- 
der a federative league is also pro- 
claipied ; and Italy, with the ex- 


ceptic^ of srhs^t aeverts to Austria 
it to be coiiipotjedr. of sovereign 
states. Article 7 gives Malta and 
its dependencies to England, ik 
the 8th article Great Briutin re- 
stores to France all CQlpnial con- 
quests^ except Tobs^p, St. Eucisi 
and the l^le of France, with its de- 
pendencies, viz. Hoidrigue and the 
Sechelles, which she retains. In 
article 0 Sweden consents that 
Guadaloupe be restored to France ; 
and in the l^th French Guyana is 
restored to her by Portugal. Tb^ 
11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, relate to 
the time and maqher of making the 
colonial restitutions, and .provide 
that France sliall erect no fortresses 
in the East Indies. The I5th and 
16th restore to France two thirds 
of tlfe shipping in the harbours 
given up beyond her frontier, prin- 
cipally referring to Flushing and 
Antwerp. The articles from 17 to 

31 contain the usual stipulations 
for the protection of all property 
and interests which maybe affected 
by tlie territorial changes. Article 

32 provides that, within two months, 
the contracting powers shall send 
deputies to a- congress to be held 
at Vienna, in order to regulate 
arrangements necessary for com- 
pleting tlie dispositions of thapre- 
sent treaty. Of the additippil ar- 
ticles affecting the allied‘pPwet8 
•individually, that, entered ititp wHfa 
England, respecting the ;ab61ition 
of the slave trade, is of the chief 
importance. France recoj^zes the 
jiisticc and expediency, , promises 
her co-operatipn in previdling up- 
on other powcVk to abpliaK the 
slave trade universally, ahd M'to 
herself engages to discoiiltnito it 
in five years. — ^The ratificatiopf of 
the above traa^ were exchanged 
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at London on the 17th June; where 
the peace with f ranee was pro- 
claimed, with the usual solemnities, 
on tlie 20th following. 

This treaty, as generously favour- 
able to France as the one before 
mentioned is to Bonaparte^ is on 
the face of it conclusive as to France 
only. Her future extent at home 
and abroad is dchnitively settled. 
Not so the possessions and limits 
of the other powers. The fate of 
the Cape of Good Hope, of the 
Ionian Islands, of Belgiiiiii, of Po- 
land, of Northern Italy, of Saxony,- 
and of Germany, remains to be 
decided, or at least is not otticially 
known. Much therefore remains 
to be done for the impeiiJing con- 
gress at Vienna. 

Meanwhile the internal concerns 
of the Frencli monarchy Jire gra- 
dually approaching from its chaos 
of tyranny towards a system of or- 
der and regularity. 7'lie young 
reign of Louis XVIII. has already 
distinguished itself hy numerous 
disposition-s wliich evince the wis- 
dom and good intoiuions of that 
monarch, whose situation must be • 


to almost all tlio rnarslmls and to 
many inferior officers of merit; 
and pensions, or retired allowances, 
were granted to a great number of 
veteran officers. But the most iin- 
l>ortant of all measures was the 
new constitution which Louis had 
, promised when he rejected the 
■ charter framed by the senate. The 
: 4th of June is the memorable day 
I on which the king opened the sit- 
tings of the legisUiiive body. His 
speech to the deputies was digui- 
: riedand highly eloquent : the peace 
just concluded with tlie allied po- 
tentates is )n!>lly dwelt njion as a 
; boon France owes to her monarch ; 
and much stress is laid upon the 
retention of the master -pieces of 
an, which, although plundered by 
ihei>i/ns-cu/otles from Italy and other 
countries, the allied sovereigns were 
generous enough to perrnii to rc- 
' main in France. Louis knows the 
nation he governs; he is aware that 
the Parisians would almost rather 
have parted with a department, or 
I a West India island, than the Ve- 
nus de Mcdici:>. After the s|)eech, 
the chancellor read the new consti- 


admitted to be one of unexampled ' tution; the last vve hope of the nine 
difficulty. His first cares were di- j or ten that have succeeded each 


reeled to the army, whose state of other since the Kevoliition. Its 
turbulence and dissatisfaction at preamble is remarkable, because it 


tbe new order of things, seemed to represents the constitution as a vo- 


threaten serious re-actions. Its \ luiitary gift conferred by the king on 
leaders, the marshals, being in the , the nation, not as a matter of right 
first instance conciliated and at- ! which ilie people could claim. As 
tached' to the new government, j we cannot give even an abstract of 
^mmissianers were appointed for i it, it may be sufficient to state, that 


reorganizing tlve whole military 
force,£^d reducing it to a peace 
esta.^l|nment, rather considerable, 
of men of all arms ; a inea- 


•ureilfhich thus far lias proceeded 



tit opposition. The military 
of St. Louis was distributed 


! it is framed upon the model of our 
own, deviating from it chiefly in 
the greater power it leaves to the 
monarch. The nation is represent- 
ed in a parliament of two houses, 
the Chamber of Peers and the 
Chamber of Deputies of Depart* 
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ments. But the peers are iiomt- 
natcd by the king without any li- 
mit as to number, either for life or 
hereditary, and their discussions 
are secret. The deputies of the 
lower liouse must be forty years of 
age, and pay direct taxes to the 
amount of 1000 franks. They are 
chosen for five years (one fifth to 
go out and be replaced annually), 
by the electoral colleges, whose 
president the king appoints ; and 
the electors themselves must pay 
300 franks in direct taxes. The 
king alone lias the right of propos- 
ing a law ; hut either of the cham- 
bers may reciucst the king to pro- 
pose any law, an(l this request must 
])reviously have been discussed in 
a secret committee. 

This constitution, as far as our 
inf'onnation goes, has given 
iinivcrhal satisfaction ; tlic kitig has 


measure, France itself. The Bri* 
tiah army has likewise retired from 
Toulouse, and the greatest part of 
our cavalry are traversing France 
to return across the Channel. 

SPAIN. 

The affairs of Spain have taken 
a sudden and vciy unexpected 
' turn. King Ferdinand, previously 
to leaving Valencia for Madrid, is- 
sued a most important proclamation 
i on the 4tli of May. In this extra- 
|< ordinary document he accuses the 
' Cortes of having incroached upon 
j)M:he royal prerogative, and of hav- 
• ing, in tlieir constitution of 181*2^ 
,j had in view to give Spain a demo- 
1 , cratical government, founded upon 
|; the revolutionary principles of the 
I' French school, a government in 
|| which the power of the king would 
he a mere shadow. To cut the mat- 
ter short, Ferdinand, with a stroke 


received the thanks of the Icgisla- j of the pen, annuls not only this 
live body for having grantCwl it to constitution, but all the acts of the 
France ; and the gratifying epithet •! present anti poKceding Cortes, dis- 


of the “ vvishcd-lor” ( Lunis (e c/r- I solves their assembly altogether, 
tin-) has heeii officially given to ; and declares every one a traitor 
him by that body. In consequence I tliat should disobey this royal de- 
of the powers therein' secured to ' cree, or obstruct its execution, 
him, he has since nominated the The Cortes, althougli they had au- 


pcers that are to compose tfie up- gured no good from the king's re- 
per chamber. Among the 154 iiieiii-' luctance to enter Madrid, and his 
bers thus selected, we observe 102 silence to two or three rcsp^tful 


of the new nobility, especially of 


entreaties they had addressed to 


military rank. Almost all Bona- j| 
])artc's marshals are included ; but }| 
we do not find Masseiia, Duvoust, 
or Son It in the list. Forty -six more 
peers are expected to be creaied , 
at the king’s coronation, which is ; 
reported to be fixed for the day of 
St. Louis (26th August), when the 
king is expected to swear to the 
constitution. 

The allied armies have entirely 
evacuated Paris, and, in a great 


him to hasten his arrival, wcVj&jthun- 
derstruck at the appcarancqof.this 
decree ; but tliey were still more 
astonished, when, almost imonedi- 
ately after its promulgation in Ma- 
drid, a column of troops|* under 
General Eguia, eiitered the Capital, 
and, in the name of the king, ar- 
rested and convey'ed to prisoil 9e- 
nors Agar and Cisc»ir, two members 
of the Regency ;.and all the mem* 
bers of tlm Cortes, not in the in* 
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terest of the king, that had not., 
prudently sought their safety in 
previous flight ; and even those 
were* pursued by royal mandates 
into the provinces, and arrested . 
wherever they could be traced. On . 
the 11th May, Madrid is stated to 
have declared in favour of the king ; 
and, on the 1-lth, he iiuulc his pub- 
lic entry, accomj)anied by the 
Duke of Infantado, Generals Elio, 
Copons, O’Donnell, Zayas, and • 
otlier wcH known military edm- 
inandcrs. As onr intelligence goes 1 
no further than the 25th, we are^j 
informed of but few further pro- 1 
ceedings of Ferdinand’s new go- j 
vernment. All weknowof it is, that, |! 
to the latest date, the arrests of 
the Cortes and of other persons of 
note, suspected of democratic prin- 
ciples, were incessantly continued ; 
that, by a royal decree, all sup- 
pressed convents were restored, 
and replaced in poss»es>sion of their 
sequestrated property ; and that? 
by another order, tlie tribunal of 
the Inquisition was re-established. 

As far as we are informed, these 
vigorous and rigorous proceedings I 
have liitherto met with no manner | 
of obstruction. The time has been 
too short, and our intelligence too i 
scanty and partial to enable us to | 
form an opinion, whether, as thej 
court party boast of, the general 
mass of the people feel satisfied 
with it. . The army, we rather think, 
Rre on the side of the king ; since, 
without their support, he could not 
have acted as he did. The soldier, 
trained up to implicit submission, 
is in all countnes favourable to 
absolute power, were it even down- 
right despotism. Bonaparte’s army 
has recently proved the truth of 
this ; and the conduct of the French 
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army, at the beginning of the revo-* 
iution, does hardly disprove it. It 
was ready to defend its king, and 
would have asserted his rights, had 
he chosen tp accept of its devotion. 
With Ferdinand’s summary mode 
of proceeding, Louis XVI. might 
have reigned at this moment, and 
the world been spared twenty-five 
years of misery and bloodshed. 
Not that we will stand up the ad- 
vocate of the former’s measures. 
Supposing much of the charges 
against the Cortes to be well found- 
ed, the conduct of a brother Bour- 
bon, of Louis XVIII. afforded a 
praisewortliy example for altering 
any thing objectionable in a con- 
ciliatory manner ; and some consi- 
deration, on the score of gratitude, 
was due to a body of men, who, 
under six years of unexampled 
diflSculties and struggle, preserved 
to their absent, imprisoned sove- 
reign his country and a throne, 
ubieh foreign usurpation had com- 
pelled him to sign away by treaty, 
and which, but for their efforts, he 
would never have ascended again. 

The Duke of \\ ellington arrived 
at Madrid on the 21tli May, and i.*> 
coolly said to have been graeiousl\ 
received. But from the total si- 
lence ill the ofBeiai articles from 
Madrid, in regard to the services’ 
he, liiy brave army, and bis gene- 
rous country have rendered to 
Spain, wc imagine those services 
will be considered as having rather 
been devoted to the dispersed Cor- 
tes, and that consequently less 
weight will be attached to them. 
We have, therefore, not heard of 
any effect the prcseuce of his grace 
has produced ; and we know be is 
on his return to England, where his 
arrival is anxiously expected by 
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every Briton^ whojii.;tly feels proud 
ill being the countryman of such a 
hero. 

ITALY. 

Our former statement of the ar- 
rival of the Pope in Rome was pre- ! 
mature. His holiness made his 
public entry into that capital on 
the 21th May, attended by the aged ' 
ex-king of Spain, his consort, ! 
Godoy, the ex-prince of Peace; | 
the Queen of Etruria, the King j 
of Sardinia, and otlier distinguish- j 
ed personages. One of his first I 
acts was to interdict Cardinal Mau- j 
ry from his functions, and to sum- ' 
mon liirn to Rome. He has also 
sent Cardinal Gonsalvi to England, 
with a letter of congratulation to 

o I 

tlie Prince Regent. : 

Lord William Bentinck has re- . 
turned from Genoa to Sicily, pre- | 
jiaratory to the e vacuation of the j 
island by our troops. The court t 
of Palermo has formally protested ! 
against the cession of Naples to i 
King Murat; and the Duke of Or- 
leans has arrived in England to ap- 


triist, give peritiatieift repose andT 
happiness to the princes and the 
brave people of a country that have 
recently contributed so much to 
the emancipation of Europe. 

Hamburgh is once more free. 
The senate resumed its functions 
on the Sttth May, after the French 
garrison of nearly 20,000 men bad 
evacuated the city. Davoust bad 
previously set off in a private man- 
ner. A detailed account of the 
losses suffered by the city during 
the last twelvemonth, by requisi- 
tions, contributions, demolitions, 
&c. amounts to nearly four millions 
sterling. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva has been received into the 
confederacy of the Swiss cantons. 
Much discontent, however, prevails 
in some of the cantons respecting 
certain articles in their new con- 
stitution ; and the animosities have 
broken out in bloodshed. On the 
7th June, the city of Soleiire was 
taken by storm by 250 armed pea- 
sants ! and the burghers, in their 


peal against it on behalf of the Ij resistance, experienced a loss of 
king, his fathcr-in-law ; who is, |j four killed and twenty wounded. 


howxwer, to receive an indemnity, !| Sweden and Norway, 
some say the Ionian islands, for the •; A Swedish army is assembling 
loss of his dear Naples. j on the frontiers of Norway; biitOQ 

Some further case'i of the plague, acts of open hostility have as .y^ 
haveoccurred in live island of Gozo, taken place; probably from a. wish 
close to Malta, and rendered a re- j to await the effect of a depUMtion 
ncwal of strict quarantine neces- of Russian, Prussian, and English 
sary. commissioners that has been sent 

GERMANY. to prevail upon the Norweg^ns to 

We will not enter into tlierepcvits submit to their fate, an^. ^ uppii 
circulated, and the speculations on Priiure Christian, who, on the 19th 
foot, regarding the definitive set- of May, was proclaimed their king, 
tleinent of the affairs of Germany, to desist from further opposition to 
and the territorial changes and ex- the will of the allied spvereigi^. 
changes it is to undergo. The con- Meanwhile Sw^eden, w^hich wiusf^ 
gress at Vienna, which is stated to have exchanged Pomerania againj^t 
be fixed for the 16th July, will, we Norway, hiw published its iutentidii 
No. LXVII. Vol. XIL H 
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df keeping possession of the for- || exalted monarchs and the other 
, Kier country, until, it shall have great personages in their train, not 
actually obtained the sovereignty only upon the road, but, above all, 
ol^ the. latter. in the metropolis, baffles all de- 

. ^ AMERICA. I scription, and is as lionourable to 

.On the 30th March a part of j the British character, as it must ap- 
Qcncral Wilkinson’s army made i pear flattering to them. Blucher, 
an attack upon our outposts, but j above all, seems to be the qian 
was, by the alertness of our troops, whom his conduct and his glorious 
repulsed without difficulty. The deeds have endeared to evt rv Bri- 
whole of the ports on the coast j ton. To catch a glimpse of the 
of the Uniied States have been , hero is a boon so much envicil by 
placed under strict blockade by ! high and low, that the court-yard 
Adniiral Cochrane. Our expedition | before his apartment in St. James’s 
against America has not yet sailed I j)alacc is incessantly thronged with 
from Bourdeaux, its place of equip- j spectators, whom he good-linmour- 
inent ; and Lord Hill, who is to | edly gratifies by appearing at in- 
command it, remains still at London* j torvals in the window ; his carriage 
DOMEiiTic INTELLIGENCE. ! is drawn by the people, and he ean- 
. On the 7th of June arrived in not venture out on foot without 
London their Majesties the Empc- • risking suH’ocation, from an excess 
ror of Russia and King of Prussia; ! of the public admiration and curi- 
Ficld-Marshal Blucher, Count Pla- .• osity . The IJetman Platolf shares 
tofl; Princes Metternich and Liu h- .j these clemonsirations of the public 
tenstein, Count llardenberg, Ge- 'i sentiment although not in the 
iierals Barclay clc Tolly, von Sack- :[ saoK* exlraordinarv degree, 
en, von York, von Bulow,. von i Immediately after the arrival of 
Winzingerode; Counts \V arouzovv | these august \ isitors, the illnmina- 
Rpd Tolstoy ; and many others ol i tions for the peace coinmenci'd in 
the great captains and statesmen j London, and coiitiiined during 
.whose, labours during the last two J tliri'e nights with unprecedented 
years have been the theme of ad- '■ splendour; and ever since, the 
iniration to every patriotic breast, town has been in an uninterrupted 
whose names have become the pro- 'j state of joyful bustle, kept up b}* a 
perty of history. -j succession of fiesiivities and pomp- 

The first act of the King of ous solemnities. The Otii of June 
I’russia, on reaching Dover, w'as wull be remembered as a remarka- 
to create Marshal Blucher a prince, bleday in our annals. Three great 
by the title of Prince de \\ agstadt; monarchs (Russian, Prussian, Eng- 
General voa \ ork, Count de War- lislj) held courts in London: the 

Prince Regent received, through 
the hands of Prince Metternich and 
Count Mecrveldt, the ancient Aus- 
trian order of tlie Golden Fleece, 
never before bestowed on a Pro- 
testant sover<*igM ; as also the order 
of the Black Eagle from the King oi 


tenbiMeg; General von Bulow, 
Couhltle Dennt^witz; General von 
Kldil, epunt de Culm ; and Count j 

HRr^^erg, Prince de garden- ' 

— rf 
vVg* 

. The enthusiasm with which the 
fintbb notion has received these 
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Prussia: uad his Royal Highness, Wurtemherg, Oldenburg, and Co- 
in return, created the Austrian burg; the Princ^ Royal of Prussia, 
and Prussian iiionarchs Knights of Prince Wrfliatii, .the king’s second 
the Garter; an honour which Lords son ; PrincCs Frederick, Henry, 
Liverpool and Castlereagli shared William, and Augustus of Prussia; 
at the same time. | Prince Charles of Mecklenburg; 

It will not be expected that we j tl^p Prince of Orange, and the 
should give a diary of the various jj Dukes of Orleans and Saxe Wei- 
excursions and occupations of our | mar; Princes Radzivil, Harden- 
crowned visitors, and of the dis- j berg,Blncher,Metternich,Lichten- 
play of royal magnificence with ' stein, Gagarin, TcherhatoiV, Czar- 
which the taste of the Prince Re- jl toriski; Prince and Princess Vol- 
gcMit studied to accompany all tticir * kowsky; Generals Platoff, Tolstoy, 
movements. Of the many olyects ; Cz<*niiciie(r, V/oronzow, Barclay 
ajnong us which their active cn- | deTolIy, Potemkin, von York, von 
riosity honoured witii notice, ive Bulow ; all the foreign ministers 
cannot omit Oxford, wlu rt! th(‘ and tlic British officers of slate*, 
two sove'reigns rec^t'ived rh(‘ degre'c : miiiisiers, judgf^s, and many of oiir 
of LL.D. At ^^'<)ol\vi^dl V/arren, i inost di.stiiigmsh(‘J gcnt*rals, such 
they attended an exhihiiioft oi' ti e* ' as Lords Hill, Densford, Comber- 
dreadl'iil efioct of t!;e Cui!gro\c* mere*, Lyncdoch, &c. It wante'd 
rockets. On the 17t!i of Jiuie, tlu* l)ut xUc great Wellington to leave 
whole royal party honoured Mcr - 1 nothing great to be wished for, 

chant-Taylor-.’ liall with tlicir pre- 

sencu to (limien-; and on the day On the occasion of the signing 
following, the two monarchs, as of the general peace, a great string 
well as the Prince Reagent, went of promotions in onr navy and ar- 
in grand page*ant to partake of a my has just taken ])!ace : the* half- 
splendid banquet which the city pay of our brave naval officers, 
of London had the honour of gi\ - dtroiighout every rank, lias receiv- 
ing them. Never bcldre did the e*d a considerable augmentation; 
city of London entertain such an !l and the same reward for past ser*^ 
asseml)lag(^ of illustrious guests; vices is expected to be given t6 
.it is a matter of historical interest 1 the army by their grateful country. 

to record the most distinguished of j 

them in our Ketrospect. Besides I A furtlier loan of 24 milliofti has 
the Prince Regent, the Emperor ! bc.*n cciuracted by the Chancellor 
of Russia, and the King of Prus- j. of the Exchequer for the Imico 
sia, there were the Duchess of j! of the currenf year. 

Oldenburg ; the Princes of Bavaria, 

Pj.atk l.-LONDON BRIDGE. ^ 

HisToniANs inform us, that, for 1 at London, was by means of 
some centuries after die Christian ! at the spot where it is now crbmhi 
acra, the only communication be- j by London Bridge. As the city 
tween the two banks of iLi(* ’riiames, increased in in.mrtance, the ferr^ 

H 2 
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became propertionably lucrative. , 
The last ferryman, who acquired i 
considerable wealth, left the pro- 
perty of it to bis daughter, who 
built a nunnery near the site of St. 
Mary Overy’s church ; and at her ' 
death bequeathed the ferry to that . 
institution. The nuns were some ! 
time afterwards displaced, and their 
house converted into a college of 
priests; who, becoming opulent by 
the profits of the ferry, erected the 
first bridge, which was of timber. 
The exact date of its construction 
is not recorded, but it must have 
been before the end of tlie tenth 
century ; since AV illiain of Malins.- 
bury informs us, that, in the year 
094, Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
who attacked London, was so va- 
liantly opposed by Etaelred II. and 
the citizens, that many of his troops 
were drowned in the river, because ‘ 
they took no heed of the bridge. 
This structure, which is said to 
have crossed the river from Eo- 
tolph’s wliarf, was consumed by fire ' 
in 1136, but again repaired so as to 
be fit for use. In 1176, tlie first i 
bridge of stone was begun on the ' 
present site by Peter of Cole- 
church, and finished in 1200. A 
yery short time after its completion, | 
this bridge became the scene of a ! 
most tragical catastrophe. On the 
lOth July, 1213, a great fire broke 
out in Southwark, and the flames 
were communicated by means gf a 
strong wind, to St. Mary Overy’s 
church and the south end of the 
bridge. The citizens hastened from 
the opposite side in crowds to ex- 
hut were unable 
® passage to tlie Surrey 
and when the bridge was ! 
^pnged with people, the north! 
by some unaccountable acci- ' 


dent, likewise took fire. Tlie peo- 
ple were thus prevented from ad- 
vancing or receding ; and notwith- 
standingalltheassistance that could 
be afforded, upwards of 3000 jier- 
sons were either drowued or burned 
to death. 

The arches of this edifice, nine- 
teen in number, were of unequal 
dimensions, and greatly deformed 
by the sterlings. On the ceiiirc 
the master mason erected and en- 
dowcdachapcl atliisowii cxpenco, 
and other buildings woreaflcrwards 
added, till at length a r(‘gnlar street 
with posterns was formed, and con- 
tinued till the middleof the last ccMi- 
iury. These houses, on each side, 
overhung and leaned in a terrific 
manner, in most places hiding tliti 
arches, so that no part of t!ie bridge 
but the rude piers could be disco- 
vered. In the middle was anciently 
a draw-bridge, at the north end of 
which was, in 1426, erected a tower, 
that served to repel the bastard 
Falconbridge, when he assaulted 
the city in 1441, under pretence 
of rescuing the unfortimate Henry 
V I. then confined in the 'rower : 
sixty houses were burned on the 
I bridge upon this occasion. It also 
served to check and ultimately frus- 
trate the ill conducted attempt of 
Sir Thomas W yatt against Queen 
I Mary. The top of this tower used 
j ill turbulent times to be shambles 
! of human flesh, and covered with 
heads or quarlers of unfortunate 
; partisans. In 1598, Ilenlzner, the 
! German traveller, counted on it 
j above thirty heads; and the old map 
of the city, drawn in 1597, repre- 
sents them in a most horrible cluster. 

It was from a house on this bridge 
that Edward Osborne, the foumler 
of the present ducal house of Leeds, 
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then apprentice to a cloth-worker, 
leaped out of a window to save 
his master's daughter, who had ac- 
cidently fallen into the river. He 
was fortunate enough to preserve 
her life ; and the father, in gratitude 
for this service, rejected many 
splendid olfers that were made him 
for his daughter’s hand, declaring, 
that “ Osborne had won her, and he 
alone should wear her.” They were 
accordingly married ; and, in her 
right, he became pos.sessed of a 
large fortune, and was afterwards 
sberilF and mayor of London be- 
tween 1574 and 1582. 

Tbc state c)f tlic bridge, at the 
beginning of 1032, is thus record- 
ed by Burton : — “ Tliis bridge, with 
a clui|)( 1 on tbe east side, and a 
gate on tlic south eud, was built 
ail of stone, and houses of timber 


! the Rock Lock ; the second is 
1 under the second Vacancy, where 
the draw-bridge anciently was, and 
j is called tbe Draw-bridge Lock ; 

and tbe third is near the chapel, 

I and is called 8c. Mary's Lock. 

I Tiiere is % fourth, between St. 

! Magnus* cburcli and the first va- 
|< cancy, and is called the King's 
; Lock; for that tho king, in his 
passage through this bridge, in his 
barge, goes through this lot^k.” 

I On the Idth of February, in the 
' last-mentioned year, a tremendous 
! conilagraiion broke out, through 
! the carelessness of a female servant, 
: who placed a tui> of hot ashes unr 
! der the stairs of a l;oiise at the north 
i end. By the next morning, forty- 
two houses from that end to the 
fir^t vacancy, were consumed. The 
1' Thames was frozen over, and owing 


over the stone piers, and arches on \ to the scanrity of water, the fire 
both sides thereof ; yet there were ! continued hiirniiig in the vaults 
and stdl are in the whole length of t! and cellars upwards of a week. 


the bridge three vacancies, with ' From tliis time the bridge remained 
stone walls and iron grates over in a desolate state till 1046, when 
them, on eitlier side opposite to ' the houses were rebuilt of timber, 
each other; through which grates ; in what was then considered a very 


people, as tliey pass over the bridge, 
may take a view of the river, both 
east and west ; and also may go aside 
more to each side, out of the way 
of carts and coaches, the passage 
being but narrow, and not only 
troublesome, but dangerous. These 
three vacancies are over three of 
the middle arches; for all the piers 
are not of a like thickness, nor 
stand at equal distances one from 
the other ; for those under these 
three vacancies are much wider 
than the rest, and are called Navi- 
gable Locks, because vessels of 
considerable burthen may pass 
through them. One of these is 
uear unto the gale, and is called 


substantial and beautiful manner. 
The south end did not partake of 
these improvements, hut appeared 
a heterogeneous mass of awkward 
structures, the street being there 
. not above fourteen feet wide, in 
, some places, indeed, not more than 
twelve, whilst at the opjwsite ex- 
tremity it was twenty feet broad. 
The great conflagration of 1060 

I O C" 

again desolated the north end, while 
the old buildings, erected in the 
reign of King .John, again e^aped 
destruction. 'Fhe damage sus^lhed 
by the structure on this occasion, 
rendered the repair of the stone- 
work absolutely necessary, and ar- 
rangements w.Te adopted for re- 
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building and repairing die whole London Bridge is 015 feet long, 
street upon one uniform plan. 45 broad, and 00 high at its centre, 

This street, even thus improved, having on each side a spacious foot- 
is' descrihe<l by Mr. Pennant, who pavement and a massy stone balus- 
well recollected it, as narrow, dark- trade. It is supported by 19 arches, 
some, and dangerous to passengers, j no two of which are alike. 7'ho 
from the multitiule of carriages. ! centre arch, 72 feet in diameter, is 
Frequent arches of strong timber |. semicircular, and was built in 1750, 
crossed the street from tiic tops of jj by throwing two into one. The 
the houses, to keep them together | others are of different forms, and 
and from falling into the livvr. 'run from 8 to 20 feet wide. Mr. 
Nothing buLiise could liiive allow- Gwynne, near 50 years ago, de- 
ed repose to tlio inmate's, who soon monstrated the impolicy of repair- 
grew deaf to the noisi? of the fall- ' ing the old structure, instead ol' 
ing waters, the clamours of wa- j taking the whole down and build- 
termen, or the ficqncnt shrieks of, ing a new bridge. “The S|)ace oc- 
drowning wretches. Most of the | cupied by the piers and stei lings of 
houses w'cre tenanted hy pin or j [.oiuloii Bridge,” says that u ritcr, 
needle - makers, and economical! “is considerably greater than that 
ladies w'ere accustomed to drivel allowed for the passage of the wa- 
frorn the west end of the town to ter; consequently more than halt 
make cheap purchases. tlie brcadtli of the river is in that 

It was at length discovered, that, place entirely^ stopped; and it is 
besides its great inconvenience, I. needless to mention the effects of 
tiiis street had become a losing 1’ this oh.struction, since the most 
concern, insomuch that ten houses {, nielaiiclioly instances are lot> fre- 
erected at the cost of the^ city paid j. qiiently experienced to need a re- 
no more than two per cent, for the | petition. 'Flic truth is, this wretched 
money. It was therefore proposed j, bridge ought to have been entirely 
to take down the whole ; and an act demolished ages ago, and a greater 
of parliament was obtained for the , mistake never was committed than 
purpose ill 1756. A temporary 1 that of making tlie late repairs, and 
bridge was erected for the accom- j endeavouring to improve so into- 
niodation of passengers while these | lerablc a nuisance, tlie execution 
improvements were going on, w hich of which has manifestly proved its 
was wholly consumed by fire on the absurdity, since the main design of 
11th April, 1759. th(w»e improvements (which was to 

The work was in consequence lessen the fall at the ebbing of tlie 
prosecuted with the utmost dili- tide) has been entirely defeated, 
gence, and the bridge very soon lndci*d, at the time when it was 
finished, in its present improved become necessary to add sterlings, 
form^at an expence of nearly to prc'scrve the foundation of the 
jflOpbCN). Eighty houses out of piers and prevent the superstruc- 
105w which the parish of St. Mag- tiirc from falling, at that very time 
nusbad previously consisted, were the whole bridge should have been 
dciDolishcd, for the purpose of demolished, and rebuilt in an ele- 
the avenues. gain and commodious manner.” 
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The free passage of the water is 
not only obstructed by the wretch- 
ed contrivance of the bridge itself, 
hut experiences a farther impedi- 
ment from the water-works, whicli 
occupy four of the arches. Those 
on the north-west side, which sup- j 
ply a considerable part of the me- : 
tropolis with water for domestic ] 
purposes, were first established in j 
1582, at vvhicli time a hofsc-wheel 
set the works in motion, and threw 
the water into a reservoir construct- 
ed on thetopof atower built of tim- 
ber, 120 feet in heiglit, whence it 
descended by pipes into the several 
mains that run through every street. ' 
'I'his tower was burned down in i 
1770, when an apparatus was erect- | 
cd, by which the water is thrown i 
150 feet high, generally by the 
mere force and action of five large 
nater-whcels turned by the tide, j 
but with the occasional assist- ^ 
aiice of a steam-engine. 'I'hcre is i 
also one water-uhc('l on the same 
side, but at the south end of the’ 


bridge, for the supply of the bo-^ 
rough of Southwark. ^ 

Such is the danger attending na- 
vigation from the causes alluded 
to above, and so heavy the fall of 
water at this bridge, that, accord- 
ing to evidence submitted to Par- 
liament, between 20 and 30 lives, 
and property to the amount of be- 
tween o£’30,000 and .£10,000, are 
annually lost in the vortex created 
by this unscientific edifice. Its de- 
molition has been for some time 
contemplated, and it is to be hoped^ 
that it will not long be suffered to 
remain as a reproach to the present 
! enlightened o^ra and the most opu- 
j lent city in the universe, 
j The intercourse carried on by 
means of this bridge, is truly pro- 
digious. By an account taken from 
actual observation in July, 1811, it 
appears, that, in the space of 24 
hours, it was passed by 80,040 foot- 
passengers, 1240 coaches, 485 gigi 
and taxed carts, 769 waggons, 2924 
carls and drays, and 704 horses. 


INIKDICAL REPORT. 


An iuxonnl of the ])ractice of a 
physician from ihe l-3th of May lo 
the 15th of June, 1814. 

J cute Dinguses , — (’aiarrh, 8.... 
Measles, 10.... Hooping-cough, 4 
....Erysipelas, douloureux, | 

1.. .. Acute rheumatism, 3....Eevcr, j 

2.. ..1.ihinnnation of the bowels, 1 
...Acute discasis of infants, 8. 

Cyhromc Disea}>e.s . — A sthen ia , 0.. • 
Head -ach and giddiness, 4... Palsy, j 

2.. .Dropsy, 3...Colic,2...L)iarrlKra, 

3.. .Dysure, 1... Lumbago, 2...(Hiro- 
nic Rheumatism, 4...Pleurodync, 3 | 
....Cough and dyspncca, 19....llm- j 
fnorrhage, 3..Pulmonary consmwp- | 


j tion, 2 .... Dyspepsia, ©...Gastrody- 
nia, 3...Enterodynia, 2... Cutaneous 
eruption, 4...Eemale conipiaints, 5. 

Measles have of late been unu- 
sually frequent and severe. The 
f.ital cases which I have noticed, 
however, have rather been from 
debility, fever and cough continu- 
ing after the dise^jise liad terminat- 
ed, than during the period of the 
eruption. The reason of this seemy 
to he, that, in general, the diMRse 
is mild, and runs its course witliout 
luucli danger, or necessUy for me- 
dical interference. But there ia 
great teudei‘nei*s in the lungs; and 
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improper diet and exposure to cold 
excite pulmonic inflamma- 
tion, of which children frequently 
die. The occasional coolness and 
changes of the weather, consider- 
ing the advanced season of the 
year, may in some degree account 
for this. If possible, clnldren, both ; 
during theeruption of measles, and j 
tlm cough consequent upon it, ! 
should keep in chambers of the I 
t-emperatureof <60®. 

The term head-acli and giddi- 
ness, in these reports, often in- 
cludes severer cases than the name 
might imply. They not un fre- 
quently are symptomatic of serious 
disorder in the system, and though j 
sometimes so slight as to require ii 
little medicine, occasionally por- |} 
tend great mischief. A gentleman, I; 
above eighty years of age, who had || 
been actively engaged in business, jj 
and was accustomed to much soci- | 
ety, became afflicted with head- • 
ach, giddiness, and pain in the 
stomach, loss of apjutite, great • 


debility, and confusion of thought. 
His nights w^erc restless, and when 
rational, he was extremely irrita- 
ble. The action of the heart, how^- 
ever, was little impaired ; there was 
evidently a breaking up of power 
in one part of the system, whilst 
the other seemed calculated for 
longer life. He had continued in 
this way, rather declining, for two 
months, before I saw him, and was 
regarded as labouring under an in- 
curable disease in the head, the 
means to relieve which had failed. 
By strict attention to diet and suit- 
able medicines, however, the pa- 
tient recovered graduallv, and is 
now convalescent, although it is 
likely he must suti'er some diminu- 
tion of strength. The plan wa.s, 
to give nutriment in small quan- 
tities, assist the flagging action of 
the stomach, sooth and gently sti- 
mulate the nervous system, without 
exciting inflammatory action, and 
induce natural sleep, without liav- 
ing recourse to opiates. 


PLAir: 2. -fASIIlOXABLE FURNITURE. 

The present plate of splendid to wl-.atcvcr subject, is only to be 
furniture is the (U sign of un artist acquired by, or expected from, that 
for an Ottoman couch or sofa. — general and ini-cellancous know- 
This article, although susceptihleof ledge, which it is the avowed and 
great diversity ofform and arrange- constant object of our publication 
ment, and an unbounded variety of to recommend and promote. Our 
decoration, is yet so simple in its manufactures must now have, not 
general figure, and so easily under- merely that strengtli of fabric and 
stood in all its parts, from a judi- that durability of texture, in which 
cious drawing, that oar present once consisted their highest praise ; 
plate requires no explanation. .but tliey are required to possess 
We may here^ liowcver, heal- I elegance of design, novelty of pat- 
lowed to repeat, what we have al- tern, and beauty of finishing: to 
irtedy so frequently alluded to, that ; effect these, all the aid of improved 
^aste in matters of decoration^ in ; and refined art is essentially iie- 
.^i^liatevcr mode of application, or cessary. 




A?" OTTOMArJiE COUCKf. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The growing w'catber through culty and waste attending its sc-* 
the whole of last month, has pro- paration from the straw and chaif, 
duced a particular and very inters are known to every observing 
esting appearance in the corn crops farmer. 

of this island, and tliat at a time Wheat, with the above excep- 
wlicn the public mind was much tions, is a full crop, the car large 
agitated by some proposed altera- and strong, but its produce cannot 
tions in the laws relating to the yet be ascertained, 
commerce of corn ; tlie clifliculties j Barley, with the above ex cep- 
attending which would vanish, were 1 tions, a full crop, a large ear, with 
the arable lands of this country ' a great hulk of straw, and much 
drained of their injurious hottom down. 

water, and tlic whole corn produce Oats, with the above exceptions, 
economically prcservc'd, and ]>er- a very lieavy crop, the straw like 
fcctly separated from the straw and reeds, and tlie hell prolific, 
chair. All those soils where the Beans, jieas, anti all the legnmi- 
uater pitrcohues freelv from the I nous species, a large and promis- 
surfaee, are clothed with the most ' ing crop, with long halm and abiin- 
luxnriant vegetation ; but tliose si- dant blossom, 
tiiations, even in tlie same furlong. The soiling crops have been 
where there has bet ii no diiVcrcnce greatly pvo(lnctive,and theweather 
of cultivation for many years, hut has been highly favourable for the 
which retain too much bottom wa- whole of the hvassica tribe. — The 
ter, are partially covered with a >onng turnips are a strong jilant, 
poor sickly yellowdiminutiveplant, * and not much injnretl hy the Hy. 
which will liardly protlucetlioquaii- : lloj)s arc promising ; but the ap - 
tity of the seed sown. The dilii- • )'h's are a partial crop. 

lAsinoNs hxm i.adiks. 

rr.ATK. ii. -MttHM.Nt: DKKSS. |l four Of five times down the arm 

A HOUND rohe of fine cambric [j hy ball fringe, and at tlio wrist hy 
or jaconot mnslin, hnttoned down |! a l)onJer of broad lacc, vandyked 
the front and trimmed at the hot- j to ct>rres[;oiid. 'Fhe Orange cap, 
tom with Vandyke lace, or needle- J composeil of plain net, trimme.i 
work, headed with a double border || with a lull quilling ol narrow lace, 
of cotton hall fringe; full body, ’j and ornamented in front wiili hows 
inlet with lace or needle-work, of lace, appliquod with edging, 
coiirmed by several ilrawings to fit Slippers ol primrose-coloured Lid ; 
the sliapc; falling collar, princi- gloves fw Mi j/c. 
pally composed of laeir or needle- PLAtf. 1. — evening duess. 
work, terminating at the edge with A blond lacc train, richly em 
Vandyke trimming ; long sleeves broidered in silvci lama, with a 
of eonsiderahio fulness, confined superb border of the same, over a 
Ao. LVA7/. /W. XU. I 



FRAGMEN'IS AND ANECDOTES. 


'H.’u oat of pinl: or salmon-co- |j in long' loops and streaineis. The 
satin; a silver I)orly, trim- jj hair, worn less over the face, con- 
'iMvi l!;e top with a (piilliii} tinues to be divided on the fore- 
• ., 't, i, cilgedsviih silver ; ashort j head by a cluster of flowers, and 

.“■I ; i Lve of blond lace, the Ail- ! appears in full short curls upon the 
1 '.. . ;a.iwn in and confined at the 'j crown of the head. Diamond neck- 
I'otto.,) by an embossed silver or- !| lace and ear-rings ; armlets and 
iiiin.ent ; rich silver cord, and large ji bracelets to correspoml. Cloves 
bullion tassels, tied on the side !l and slijipers of white kid. 


MISCELLAXKOl'S rUAGM 

Ll'Dlcr.onS MISTAKF. 

In a work, enliU(.d Goioal 
llisioniofConiii’i fiatt, we mcctw ith 
the follow iiig droll anecdote ; — 'I’he . 
aiitl'iOr, si-eaking of the town of| 
AV'indham, says, “ One night in 
July, 175S, the frogs of an arlifi- ' 
rial pond, three miles square, and 
about five from ^Vind^an■l, finding j 
the water drii np, left tlie place 
in a body, atid ir.arciied, or r i'iicrj 
hopped, towards ^I'inuoinanlic ri- j 
ver. They were under thi' m, ees- j 
sity of taking- the road, and going , 
through the town, which tbeveii- 
tered about midnight. '1 In; bull , 
frogs were the leaders, and thi. i 
piner-' followed without nnndier. j, 
They iilied a road forty )ards wide [' 
by four milC', in length, and were j 
for several hours passing through i 
the town, uniisnallv elain.orons.— i* 
The inhabitants were orpially per- [■ 
plexed anil frighlened : some ex - '' 
pected to find an army of Ercuch '■ 
and Indians ; others feared an earth- j, 
quake and dissolution of nuturc. il 


'iX rS AND ANKCDOTK.S. 

Tlie consternation was universal. 
Old and young, male and female, 

I lied nakid Iroin ti.eir bed*, with 

I • . ^ 

i worse shnekings than those of tiie 

I frogs. The men, after a lliglit of 
above a mile, finding no enemies 
in pursuit of them, mado a lialt, 
and summoned re-oliitioii ciioii”'li 
to venture hack to their wives and 
cliildieii ; when tiny distinetly 
heard, I rom llie enemy ’.s camp, these 
words : --/l /'c/iAv/.'c.v, iiirr ItU. 

This last they thoiighi in. ant /mi- 
hf, and, j.'liicking up courage, they 
.'.(•lit .'iti iiinivira te to capitulate witli 
the suppos.'i! Ki'cncli and Indians. 
’I liese three nien approached in 
iheir sliiri'.. .snd l)egg>'(i to speak 
with tliegenei'a! ; hnl it being dark, 
and no answer gi'.en, they were 
sfjrcly agitated lor some time hc- 
twixl hope and Icar ; at length, 
however, they c.i .covircd, that the 
dreaded hostile : ;• i.y, vvas an army 
of thirsty frog.! goin»' to the river 
for a little water.” 
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RESULTS. 

Mean |)iT 6 surc, .‘ 30 , 149 — niaximuin, 30 , 8 .'i, wiml N. E 2 . — Mininiiiin, so, 30 , wiinJ E s. — 

Raiijir, Jy/i.'S iiilIi. 

Tli<* wrcaU'st variation of prf SMiri* in 24 lioiirs, i.s ,50 inrii, which wa.s on Iht 71 I 1 . 
Spares ilescnbcti by the curve, foiined from the iiie:iii daily pressure, inches. — Number 

of rhanices, 13 . 

IMeaii tcnipiTature, .'iO.®S. — Maxiniuiii, 68 **, wind E. 2 . — Min ;i4", wind E. 2 — Rankest. 

The i^reatest variation of triii|Krature in 24 hours is whu h was on the snth. 

^Vatcr cvapoiaicd (fioin a bin fare of watt r expost d to tin t/fects of w jnds and the suii, bu( 
not to Its ilireet rays), 2,77o niclies. 

Fall of rain, ..‘i.'iu of an inch — luinv ilavs, 5 — snowy, 1 — haily, i. 

WINE. 

N N E E S E S S \V W N \V Variable. Cnlin. 
098 0 3 G 20 3 u 

III isk w ;n-\s 4 — lloish-mus ones O 

Kates — ulh. I’ain in the even me-; iliirii:u tin i'.'iylh« picssnre lost 4riofanineli — 7lh Con^ 
liniied I .•«.ter.ly wiiid till this forei. non, when .1 thinned ( .» the oppositi- point, in roiiseipic lire, 
^he reiiiper.itiire vv.is inijrli iii^iuei.ted, and their w:is dnxzly r.ii!i tin* must of (he d.iv. Slight 
fail of ‘ lou ye* ttj'day nioi-nii.i; — sth A riiinlMis eloud appi ari'd in the north e.ist, which veiy 
iniieh d»i'k*‘iu*d one Inilf of the sky, .ind the i^entle Ijie. ze siihsideil to a coiuph-te raliii *, them 
was rv( : V 'I't'e ilion of a heavy sloi 111 ; in the roorse of half an hour the w ind lose and blew 
very slio.i *, i»:it it a'^'tiri subsided, and the tliiek clninls <hs|ieis<-(i without tin* least fill of rain. 
— fjth ‘l.'» clear stall V eveninif, wind N K- and cJiilly — 2*iil. Wind sliifti d IVo*|i oast by 
mnil' t»> west : Iiout uinm Hieie weresirght showe s of snow, hail, and rainj but in ‘the e%'cn- 
itiXi I he Htter fell in heavy showers. Teniperatuie much iiicreasc'd in eonscqiu'iice of the wesf 
Viiid — 3)si. .Alilioiiwli the still Ins (F|rr*at power, the utruiig iiorlh casp'iiid eaiit wiiidt are ey., 
t:*jfnLly cold, particu'arly in the evci^ln^i. 
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Mean 

50,0 
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RKSrLTS. — Pifvailiiifj: wiinls, fusierly — Mean height of barometer, 29,997 inchesj 
highest observation, J(f, 44 inclirs ; loo'cst, 39,47 inches.— Mraii height of tlieriuoiaeter, SO«,6.; 
— lii^liesL obftCi'vatKui, /' 2 ^ — lowest, aa**. — Total of evaporation, a,ad inches.— Total of rain, 
a,(i.s inch. 

A'oie.y.— 5th. A very colil strong wind from the N. £. — a shower of hail about II o'clock 
A. M. — rainy day — btli. Fine iiiorniiig — i/tli. Foggy morning. — 24 th. Uuiny day — 2Sth. 
A stratus on the marshes at night. 


Prices of Fire’Ojftce, Mi/ic, Docky Canuly JVater-lVorksy Brezeery, atid 
Public InUitulion Sharesy Sfc. ir. for June, 1814, 


London Dork Stock 

i,l03 

pr.sh. 

East India Ditto 

123^3124 do. 

Commercial Ditto 

148 a 15udo. 

East London Waterworks 

70 

do. 

West Middir.spx Ditto 

. .32 

do. 

Rock Lifi* Assurance 

2 14S. 

do. 

Kent Ditto 

. 10 

do. 

Birmingham F*'ire Ditto 

. 200 

do. 

Imperial Ditto 

48 

do. 

Albion Fire and Life 

•1 1 a 45 

do. 

Eagle Ditto 

2 2U 

dp. 

Glohe Ditto 

1 1da 1 II do. 

Hope Ditto 

£j 3s.a 2 5s. do. 

London Ditto 

21 

do. 

Birmingham Canal 

650 

do. 

Chestcrlii'ld Ditto 

100 

do. 


IVOliFB Si Co. 9i 'Change-Alley, Corohillj 


Erewash Canal 
Coventry Ditto 
Monmouthshire Ditto 
Regent's Ditio 
Swansea Ditto 
Cirand Trunk Ditto 
Bristol Mine 
Highgate Archway 
Strand Bridge 
Vanxhall 

London Institution 
Surrey Ditto . 

Russell Ditto 
London Commercial Sale Rooms 53 do. 
Flour Company . . S do. 

Urury-Lane Theatre, ^500 Sbs. 199 a 800 do. 

^ FORTUNE & Co. I 3 s Cornhill, 


£SU 0 

pr. sh. 

609 a 810 do. 

140 

do. 

23 

dis. 

175 

pr. sh. 

1220 

do. 

15 

pm. 

12 138 . 

pr. sh. 

29 

do. 

34 

do. 

37 168. 

pr. sh. 

12 12s. 

do. 

18 188 . 

do. 
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Highest and lowest | <rices of 3 per cent, consols, others higliest only.— HOUNSJ'.Y and Co . Slock-Biokcir., State Lottcry-Oftice, 36, CtnnliiH, 
i. flarriton 4- J. C. Printtrt, 97s, SiraxJ. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

tVe earnestly solicit communications on tulfjecU iff general interest, and also from 
professors of the arts and authors, respecting works which they may have in hand. 
IVe conceive that the evident advantage which must accrue to both from the more 
extensive publicity that will be given to their production^ through the medium qfthe 
Repositor Vi fueds only to be mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such in- 
formatim, which shall always meet with the most prompt Mention, 

We regret to find, from the Letter of our intelligent correspondent, W. H. that 
any thing from his pen should have failed to reach us; and that this is the case he may 
he assured, from the ready insertion which his favours cannot hut command. The 
best thanks qf the Publisher are also due for his valuable suggestions. 

Mr. Bail’s MS. shall be returned to any person authoriud to receive it, 

S. S. will find in our Political Retrospect, what we consider a sufficient notice of 
the transactions to which he alludes. 

Curiosusj who wisihes to know the name of the author qf the spirited burlesque 
melo'drame if Napoleon Agoniates, inserted in our last Number, it itformed, that 
we are only at liberty to mention, that it is from the pen qf a lady some distinction 
in the fashionable world. 

We should gladly oblige the C -qf S***, had not the change qf circum^ 

stojicet deprived her Narrative of all its interest. 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Readers as have imperfect sets qf 
the Repontory, qf the necessity of an early application for the deficiencies, in order to 
prevent disappointment. Those who chuse to return their Numbers to the l*ublisher, 
may have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety qf bindings, at the rate qf bs. per 
fobme. 
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AllMBTRONt;. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS,— By Juninus. 

(Contivued from p.l,) 


Miss Eve, You saiil you would 
make some further ohsenations re- 
specting anatomy. 

Miss K. In easy positions, such 
as figures sleeping, the limbs are 
bent; because then both the exten- 
sor and the flexor muscles qoiitri- 
butc towards sustaining a figure in j 
such a j)osition, and produce the 
eflect of great ease. Kapiinel al- ! 
ways drew sleeping figures in this ’ 
way. 

Miss Kit. What do the scienti- • 
fic say of sleep } I 

Mi>s i\. 13r. Davidson of Ber- I 

lin says, “ Those wlio have a great j 
deal of labour either of mind or | 
l)ody, ought to sleep much longer 
than those who live at their ease. 
The melancholy passions require 
long sleep ; it is their only halm, 
Cluldren and old men ought to 
sleep long. Persons who digest 
with difficulty are the better for 
sleeping after dinner, and should 
No. LXVIIL Fol XIL 


take their nap half sitting, half 
lying towards the right side. In 
general, it is better to sleep on the 
side than on the back. When peo- 
ple wake in the morning, they 
ought to rise immediately.” 

Miss Eie, I think it very grati- 
fying not to get out of bed directly 
when I awake, l)ut to lie and dose; 
though it is true, that what is gra- 
tifying is not always proper. 

The hiig-riddcMi girl in the print 
entitled the Xigh!-man\ by Fuseli, 
is in a very iinliealrliy position. 

Miss X. Yes; you can hardly 
mention a design by modern artists 
superior to this for genius and an 
unostentatious display of the har- 
mony of lines. 

Miss /iiT. In 3 ^our design of 
The lialtle of llastingSy William the 
Conqueror seems to be in the prime 
of life. 

Miss £. William was born in 
1026, and at >.bis conquest was 
K 
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achieved in 1066 , he ought to seem 
about forty years of age, but a 
man is in his prime at thirty. 

Miss Eve. This figure, though 
80 strong, has no clumsiness, hut 
is very elegant. Did you borrow 
it from an antique statue, or from 
some of the most graceful of the 
modern painters ? 

Miss K. I borrowed this figure 
of the Norman Conqueror from a 
footman as drawn by a modern 
writer — ^from Joseph Andrews, as 
described by Fielding in the novel 
with that title. 

Miss Eve, Will you read the 
passage ? 

Miss K. You will observe, that 
I have made him older tlian the de- 
scrij)tion ; but this is the model 
from which I copied, with sucli de- 
viations as the image 1 had formed j 
in my mind of tliis conqueror rc- j 
quired. 

“ Josepli Andrews was now in 
the one and twentieth year of his j 
age ; he was of the highest degree ! 
of the middle stature; his limbs I 
w'ere put together with great ele- ! 
gance, and no less strength ; his | 
legs and thighs were formed in the j 
cxactest proportion ; his slioulders 
were broad and brawny, but yet j 
his arms hung so easily, that he had . 
fill the symptoms of strength with- ^ 
out the least clumsiness. His hair ; 
was of a nut-brown colour, and was ’ 
displayed in wanton ringlets down 
his back ; his forehead was high, 
his eyes dark, and as full of sweet- 
ness as fire; bis nose a little inclined 
to the Roman, his teeth white and 
e\f n, bis lips full, red, and soft; 
hi- beaM was rough only on his 
cl. 'll and upper lip; but bis cheeks, 
in whlcii his blood glowed, were 
oTtrspread with a thick down ; his 


countenance bad a tenderness join- 
ed with .a sensibility inexpressible. 
Add to this the most perfect neat- 
ness in bis dress, and an air which, 
I to those who have seen many noble- 
men, would give an idea of 'no- 
bility.” 

^ Miss Eve. What say anatomists 
: of tlie skin } 

Miss K. That it is six times 
thicker than the scarf-skin, and 
much thicker on the sole of the 
foot than on the hands, face, and 
other parts. In summer it is softer, 
because the pores are wider ; in 
Winter it is harder and more com- 
pact, because the pores are closer : 
therefore the hair of beasts sticks 
faster, and furs made of their skins 
are Ijctter, in that season. 

In some persons theskin is white, 
in others black or tawny, which 
probably arises from the diflPerent 
colours of the mucosity that covers 
the parcncliyma ; for the fibres of 
the skin arc white in all, and there 
is little or no dilVcrence in the co- 
lour of different bloods. Blacks 
have an additional skin. 

Miss Eve. How chalky are the 
observations of may poets, when, 
in describing a beautiful woman, 
they compare her neck and bosom to 
driven snow, alabaster, and the like. 
What defective colouring is this! 
like the works of bad engravers. 

Miss A. Yes ; such descriptions 
are frequently found among poets 
and others, epecially novel-writers. 
Here is one of Voltaire’s: — As 
to her bosom, r rose-bud on an 
ivory apple, if set in competition 
with her spotless whiteness, would 
have apjieared like madder upon a 
shrub ; the spotless wool just out 
of the laver would seem but of a 
light brown hue. Her neck \ her 
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Ittfgje sparicling eyes, that, Ian- | selves from the opptessioA of the 
guishing, rolled with the lustre of Danes, had caused them to negledt 
a tender fire; her lovely cheeks the military art, and abandon them- 
glowing with white and red ; her selves to luxury and idleness y that 
nose, which resembled the tower the clergy of that time were roen- 
of Mount Lebanon ; her lips, which tious, the nobility effeminate, glut- 
appeared like two borders of coral tonous, and oppressive^j and the 
inclosing two rows of the best pearls common people drunken and dis- 
in the Arabian Sea. She displayed 1 orderly. Others say, that it was 
asoft, plump, naked arm, whfch for [owing very much to Harold him- 
whiteness rivalled the snow.” ' self, who, rendered insolent by his 

Miss Eve. I like ivory. This | success at the battle of Stamford, 
gives me an idea of the colouring i had kept the plunder there gained, 
of Rubens and beautiful nature; 1 and not distributed any of it among 
but spotless white wool and snow ■ his soldiers, which made them dis- 
are too white. If with a pen and ‘ contented and unruly, and greatly 
ink we draw the figure of a face on ' contributed to the loss of this battle, 
one of our finger-nails, and push Miss Eve. Do you think it was 
tlie nail l)ackward and forward, tins true, that William first established 
gives the colouring of a face, and l' the curfew ? 
also seems to blush. Miniature- jj Miss ff. That is uncertain, 

pictures are therefore painted on |j Miss /ice. His character stands 
ivory, because it makes such a good ■ high as a warrior, 
halt tint for flesh. || Miss /v. Yes : he was laborious, 

In your Battle oj Hastings I ob- '! seasoned to all the hardships of war, 
serve some of the figures are run- patient of heat and cold, hunger 
ning away and others pursuing’ and thirst. He had a great soul, 
them. ' an elevated mind, and a prodigious 

Miss K. These are the Nor- ; genius, which suffered nothing to 
mans feigning to fly from the Eng- j escape its researches. He delight- 
lish. They had a peculiar way of , cd in war, understood it well, and 
fighting with long hows, and as the ’ was successful in it ; hut when he 
English were strangers to this me- .i was roused to anger, it was difficult 
thod, they fought at a great disad- .. to appease him. This the English 
vantage. Historians relate, thatthe ! found to their cost ; for though he 
main body of the Englisli consisted ; began to rule them with much mild- 
of bill-men, and their army kept ness, he became wearied out with 
so close together, that no efl’orts of their frequent insurrections, and 
the enemy could break them, till j afterw^ards governed them with a 
the Normans, by pretending to fly, | rigour that deserved the name of 
brought them into disorder, and tyranny. 

by this stratagem won the battle. Miss Eve, The conqueror of a 
Some attribute the defeat of the kingdom neveryctenjoyed apeacc- 
Phiglisb to other causes, and assert, able reign in that kingdom. Is it 
that the uninterrupted peace which not related, that William stumbled 
they had enjoyed for the prcce<ling and fell on his first landing on the 
fifty years, after delivering them- English coast r 

K *2 
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. Misa K, Yes ; but he had the 
presence of mind to turn the acci- 
dent into an advantageous omen, 
calling out aloud, that thus he took 
posscision of the country ; and a 
soldier, running to a neighbouring 
cottage, plucked from it some 
thatch, which, as if giving him sei- 
zin of the kingdom, he presented 
to his general. 

Fere is a fiiushed picture of the 
death of William II. called Rufus, 
third son of William the Conqueror, 
who was accidentally killed in the; 
New Forest by an arrow discharged \ 
by one of his own domestics, nam- I 
ed Walter Tyrrell, a French knight, i 
August 2, A. D. 1100, aged 41. | 

Miss Eve- \ es ; there ho lies, ; 
with the horrid grin of an untimely : 
death upon his countenance. You * 
have made him scorn to sweat, as . 
if bedewed with his death sweat. . 
I know of no colourist of this time, ; 
besides yourself, that can produce ' 
this eriect. Even the greatest of 
our modern artists want the science 
to accomplish tliis. 

Miss A’. Most of the great paint- 
ers have despised colon ring per- , 
haps too much. It may seem a pa- 
radox, that some of the greatest 
painters could scarcely paint at all. 
It is observed of the f^reatest paint- 
er among the moderns, Michael 
Angelo, that his colouring, which 
was very bad at first, became worse 
afterwards, like a mixture of brick . 
and cliarcoal. Kapiiael was never 
excellent either at colouring or ef- | 
feet ; and many otlier great artists, I 
siicli as Julio Romano, Polydore, | 
&c. might be mentioned, who were : 
very dc?fective in tliis part. Mi- 
chael Angelo is reported to have 
been used to say, that colouring 
is an employment fit only fur wo- 


men and children.” If thisfactruey 
1 act agreeably to the character of 
my sex, to trifle some of my time 
away in this inferior department of 
j the art. ' 

j Miss Ei^e. I observe you almost 
always place your w^arm colours, 
red and yellow', towards the great 
central mass of light. 

I Miss A. Yrs. The best colour- 
' ist that ever lived in this country,. 
' except Rubens and Vandyke, says, 
that had even Titian, or any other 
i great colourist, pursued a contrary 
; method, as many of the Italian 
masters have done, tliey would ne- 
ver have been able to produce a 
rich, splendid cifect of colours. I 
; always put a large ma«s of light to- 
, ward the CL'utre. I can make this 
whai shape I chnse, by joining 
■ light to light; by j)lenty of warm 
: colovrrs and very deep shadows, 
• especially if tfic picture is of the 
ornamental class, and I wish to 
have it very brilliant. 

Miss llie. Some of these per- 
' sons seem liigidy gratified at the 
: untimely death of this unfortunate 
kinrr. 

Mi>s A. It is related, that Wil- 
’ liain II. w as so vicious, ferociou'', 
I and tyrannical, that many tliought 
i the arrow which caused his death, 

! and which glanced from a tree, 

; was nn inslninient in the hand of 
j God lo rid tlic English of his op- 
pression. Others rejoiced, and ob- 
served, that his father, William the 
Conqueror, had been guilty of ex- 
treme violence, in expelling the 
inhabitants of Hampshire from the 
; New Forest; and that Providence, 
by a just rctrihuiion, had rendered 
that ])lacc fatal to several of his 
posterity, as I hare already men- 
tioned. 
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MissJSrf. How very picturesque 
you have made the landscape! 
What a noble tree is that from 
which the arrow is supposed to 
have glanced I 

Miss K. The same principles 
that give greatness to a composi- 
tion of figures, are equally effica- 
cious in producing a great style in 
landscape ; the harmony and length 
of lines, and the convex forms of 
the trees. ’Tis these, in a great 
degree, that render Claude’s land- 
scapes so superior to most others ; 
’tis these that contribute much to 
make St. Peter’s and other works 
of Michael Angelo so superior to 
performances executed without 
science or selection. It should be 
added, that there is sentiment in 
all nature. The various trees, &c. | 
produce their peculiar sensation ; j 
storms, sun -shine, gleams, wind, I 
rain, hail, and other accidents ofj 
nature, may he employed by those j 
who comprehend their various j 
powers, to affect the mind in the | 
same manner as a chemist and j 
druggist can act upon the body by ; 
various drugs. This, in a high de- | 
gree, confers that quality which is 
called genius; without it, the high- 
est finisliing is labour in vain ; the 
piece will never be interesting. 
This made Claude Loraine’s land- 
scapes so romantic and desirable, 
that we almost wish to become in- 
habitants of the Arcadian scene. 

Miss Eve* It is observe<l of 
some of the landscapes of Dide- 
ricli, that wc almost hear the wa- 
ter murmur, and see it tremble 
along the sides of the river, and of 
the boats upon it. In the battles 
of Borgognone, we are really apt 
to fancy that the trumpet sounds ; 


as the water which runs in the 
front of your picture seems to rip- 
ple. 

Miss K. You may observe;that 
some of the persons who have un- 
covered William’s bosom, seem to 
have endeavoured, by sprinkling 
him with cold water, to revive or 
refresh him. 

Miss Eve. Of what use is that, 
I when his spirit is fled, when bis 
I eyes are dim in death ? 

I Miss iv. He may be suppo.sed 
to have not been so dead a few mi- 
! nutes ago, when this experiment 
I commenced, as he is at present. 

I As this event happened in August, 
if the scene had not been a forest, 
1 should have introduced corn 
: nearly ripe. Thus in spring, I en- 
: deavour to shew, according to the 
time, the forwardness of vegeta- 
: tion, the early trees perhaps in 
leaf, the backward ones only in 
bud, or not even so far advanced. 
I mark the character also of the 
time in summer ; likewise in au- 
tumn, when dying vegetation pro- 
duces so many red and yellow 
leaves, and employ those warm 
colours that have been used with 
. so much success by Titian, Tinto- 
I ret, Rubens, Reynolds, and some 
! others of the best colourists, espe- 
j cially as revivers or balancers of 
I the colours in the great masses. 

I Miss Eve. I tliink Reynolds was 
very fond of introducing the beecli- 
I tree in his landscapes. 

Miss K. Yes ; many paintei*s 
have their favourite trees, lii Mu- 
tiano’s landscapes is generally to 
be found the chesnut, in Lotiii’s 
the oak. As our country is famous 
for the latter, I have, as you see^ 
made the arrow gUnce from an 
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oak-tree. Waterloo's landscapes 
are generally forest scenes. In 
this Nezc Forest I have borrowed 
from that excellent master. So 
you see I am always stealing ; as 
Reynolds observes, always copy- 
ing, always original ; and the more 
we copy, the more original are onr 
productions/’ 

Miss Eve. This would appear 
as algebra to the conception of 
the iinscientihe. 

Miss K. Yes ; but it is not the 
unscientific that are entitled to de- 
cide : besides, these would steal in 
such a crude, artless way, that 
their theft would be easily detect- 
ed, and they would he convicted 
by the Spartan law, to which artists 
and authors alone are subject. It 
may be observed, that some pain ters 
have thus introduced a waterfall in 
their pictures, others an old fallen 
tree, almost always in tlie front of 
their landscapes ; and other fa- 
vourite peculiarities are to be 
found in the works of many 


Rosa, 1614 ; Sol. Ruysdaal, Old T. 
Wycke^ Castiglione, Carlo Dolci, 
and Sebastian Bourdon, 1616; 
Waterloo, 1618; Le Brun, 1619; 
Wouvermanns, Swanefeld, or the 
Hermit of Italy, Van Huy sum, and 
William Van Aelst, 1620; Ever- 
dirigen and Pynaker, 1621 ; Filippo 
Laura and G. Brandi, 1623 ; Berg- 
hem, 1621; .Carlo Maratti, Dril- 
lenburgh, and Paul Potter, 1625. 
This last artist was remarkable for 
j chaste colouring and high finish- 
! ing. He died at the early age of 
j 29; and his pictures fetch a very 
high ])ricc. 

Miss Eve. I think Gysbrecht 
Hondekoetcr, so famous for paint- 
ing fowls, was son to Gilles 11. 

Miss K. Yes, and father to 
Melchior. They w-ere the three 
best painters in this confined de- 
I partment of the art (that of paint- 
ing fowls and other birds) that ever 
existed. 

Miss Eve. I suppose the father 
, often takes great pains, or rather 


painters. j| pleasure, to impart the rules by 

Miss JEr^. When did the great- jj which he paints, to his children ; 
est number of celebrated land- 1 1 for in many instanccswholefami- 
scape-painters among the moderns Ij lies have had great success in 
first receive the breath of life? , painting. Thus the Van Hnysums 
Miss K. About 200 years ago. . were eminent for their skill in dc- 
Miss Eve. That was during the lineating flowers, 
reign of James 1. Will you men- Miss K, Yes; no doubt this cx- 
tion the eminent painters born in cellcnce arises in a great measure 
his reign ? from their receiving the rules which 

^iss K. Cuyp, 1605 ; Rem- their fathers had ascertaiiu d. John 
brandt, 1606 ; Dispenbeckand Co- Van Huysiini’s flower-pieces are, 
lombini, 1607 ; Brouwer, 1008 ; I think, the best I have sccmi : they 
Mola, 1609; Old William Vander- generally fetcli several hundred 
velde. Young D. Teniers, and J. guineas a picture. 

Both, 1610 ; Hobbima and Du Fres- Miss Eve. Among the names 
noy, 1011; Murillo, Artois, Bam- you have just mentioned is that of 
boccio, Gerard Douw, and Gys- llcmhrandt. I'his great colourist, 
brechtHondekoeter, 1613; Salvator like Rubens, had many pupils. 
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Miss K. Yes, he had more pu- 1| Miss Eve. Have you made a 
pils than Rubens. The latter had pedigree of Rembrandt ? 

16; Rembrandt had 17. || Miss X. Yes, here it is. 
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Miss Eve* I see Zwaanenberg, 
Peter Lastinan, and John Pinas 
were Rembrandt's masters. Cosi- 
mo Roselli of Florence, from whom 
you have traced him, was born 100 
years before him, and it is now 
above 200 years since Rembrandt 
first drew breath. Many of Rem- 
brandt’s seventeen pupils have pro- 
duced pictures of great merit. 

Miss K. As I observed, about i 
200 years ago a great many of the ' 
best landscape-painters were born : 
from 1594 to 1025, which is only 31 
years, above twontj of the best in 
this department can be mentioned. 

Miss Evp. Which are these ? i 


Miss K. N. Poussin . 

. I >04 

Van Goym .... 

. loou ! 

Claude Loraine , . . 
G. Poussin .... 

\ 1600 

Wynants 

cuyp 

Rembrandt .... 

Mola 

Young D. Teniers 

John Both .... 

. 1605 

. 1606 ; 
. 1609 

J 1610 . 

Ilobhima 

. 1611 

Bamboccio .... 
Artois 

j 1613 


Salvator Rosa . . . . 1614 

Jl616 


Waterloo 1618 

Swanefeld . . *5 

Wouvermanns . . . ^1620 

Everdingcii ... j 

Bcrghcin 1624 


Paul Potter 1625 

I have introduced Uenihrandt’s 
name, because, in addition to his 
other merits, he was very excellent 
at landscape. It is curious, that, 
with the exce[)tioii of Claude and 
Poussin, most of these painters did 
not seem to comprehend select na- 
ture. Waterloo was particularly 
admirable in forest scenes, and is 
an excellent master for a landscape- 
painter to study. 

Miss Eve. Who was Waterloo’s 
master ? 

Miss K. The masters of Wa- 
terloo and Wynants are unknown. 
Much has been said in books re- 
specting the merits of the above 
masters, and it is very improving 
to compare those observations with 
their exquisite productions. 

JUNINUS. 


Sol Kuysdaal . . • 

Old T. Wycke . . . 


ESSAY ON LABOUR. 

From Mrs. Peck\ New Novel, **Vaga: or, a View of Nature.'^ 


Thk best relish of all our pica- ' 
surcs most undoubtedly results from , 
honest and useful employments. , 
It is alr^ost proverbial, that “ la- i 
hour is the sweetener of rest.” 
But it is in the highest degree nii- ; 
just lo imagine, that there is any i 
thing despicable or low in labour, | 
wbfrther it consists in the aj)plica- ’ 
tio}r'’citlicr of body or mind; and 
it is very i^rroneous to suppose, 
that people who appear to sit in a 
manner at ease, are therefore ex- 


ciiscd from their sliarc of the com- 
mon burden. I'he tailor, the watch- 
maker, and others, who sit at their 
board, sheltered from the incle- 
mencies of the air and the weather; 
nay, e\en the merchant in his 
coiinting-housc, and the scholar in 
his study, all contribute, in their 
degree, to the common stock, and 
frequently expend both their health 
and their strength by their seden- 
tary lives. Labour does not con- 
sist merely in action, otherwise 
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tliosc who s|)end most of tliuir time 
in sliooiing', liuntiog, and (isliing, 
might claim their share of industry, 
and its benefits. But, as usefulness 
constitutestheprijicipal importance 
of tlie life of man, he who sweeps 
the liigliway miglit dispute the palm 
with many who move in a higher j 
sphere. The beasts may, and do 
labour ; but not with lli^ advantage 
of knowing, like man, the utility 
of it. It is by the means of la- 
bour only that we enjoy all our 
comforts, and the advantages we 
possess above men living in a savage 
state. Labour is also tlie source 
of our riches, and very frequently 
of the superiority we enjoy above 
our neighbours, less active than 
ourselves. Pleasure and amuse- 
ments frequently pall the senses; 
and it has Ixm said, that those 
hap[)y persons who may be unac- 
quainted Nvitli that uneasim'ss ofi 
luiiul which tlie Freneli call amni^ | 
have nothing to do l)ut to pass a 
whole week in absolute idleness. 

The laborious of any description 
whatever, seldom want necessaries: 
the idle cither actually feel, or 
imagine, the loss of all. The for- 
mer is honoured anil (steemed, be- 
cause he is useful, wdiile the latter 
is despised. The idle, not being | 
able to persevere in a course ol' laud- | 
able industry, and yei nut capable ! 
of remaining totally inactive, fall 
frcvpieutly into tlse excesses of | 
gaming, driuking, or debauchery, 
ilcnce uneasy ivllcetioiis, vain re- 
gret, fears fur the future, and nu- 
merous sensations to v\hicli the in- 
dustrious are entirely straujiers. 
But such are the prejudices and 
blindne.ssuf mankind in general, and 
particularly of those who are un- 
taught, that they are led to suppose 
No. LXniL Vol XII. 


a life of labour to be a calamity, 
rather than a blessing. They do 
^ not imagine, that a life of indo- 
lence, even connected with opu- 
lence, is little better than splendid 
I misery. They are not aware, that 
1 our very make and form are sufti- 
• eient indications that we were born 
to labour ; and that the indulgences, 
equally w ilh the necessities of man- 
kind, ought to be looked upon as 
so many di lit rent clainia upon bis 
exertion. Besides, labour is the 
pathway to honour and dignity, 
withunt any debasement of the 
species. Hence promoiion ; and 
hence ilie rewards bestowed u])on 
each otlicr, as so many testimonies 
of graiiiiulc, csLccni, and confi- 
dence. In a word, there is some- 
thing godlike in the communication 
of these rewards and distinctions ; 
consequently, it is by means of 
these, that magistrates, kings, and 
princes distinguish merit, and be- 
l' stow the best rccompemcc upon the 
, talents or the fidelily of their fel- 
I low-citizens and subjects. 

; It is w’iiii titles as witli wealth : 

, he who is without them, supposes 
such distinctions to be truly envia- 
ble; he who has them, imagines 
I, real liap|)iness to rest with those 
' who possess tliesc advantages in a 
i higher degree than himself. Great- 
' nes''., no donht, has its benefits, 
because even the most empty titles 
: obtain some respect among men, 
j wh.o arc generally ready to flatter 
I tjiosc above them ; yet the great, 
to whom these distinctions are fa- 
miliar, soon cease to relish them. 
To lose then] entirely w^ould, no 
doubt, be afllicting. The first time 
one of this description is decorated 
with a star, a ribband, or an ej)au- 
Ict, he is, no doubt, as much 
L 
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pleased as a child with something | 
new ill its dress. A nobleman at 
length wears liis star, or any other 
mark of distinction, w ith the same 
indid'erence as his shoes and stock- 
ings. As to greatness, tliere is no 
rank, no office, wliicli is devoid of 
its duties. It is just, that those 
who share tlie honours conferred 
by the state, should hear a part in 
its services. Even the sovereign 
(ill England) is hound by tlie laws; 
and there are scarcely any beneath 
him, however elevated tliey may 
he, who are not accountable for 
their conduct to their superiors. 
Often, while tlie soldier reposes 
in his tent, tlie cliief of the army 
must exchange his sleep for toil 
and watching. Each of the officers 
is again responsible for the conduct 
of all committed to his charge. It 
is the magistrate, also, who is ex- 
pected to maintain good order and 
tranquillity: theiieople have only . 


to enjoy the fruits of their vigi-^ 
lancc. The common mechanic 
goes to ids labour when be pleases, 
and quits it without being liable to 
be asked, why he does so. But his 
superiors, wiio are in office, must 
execute their duties at certain times 
ajipointed by others: private en- 
gagenienls, propensities, and ha- 
bits, must frequently give way to 
the public service ; and the higher 
the office, the greater is tl.e dis- 
grace of those persons who fail in 
their duties. Since, therefore, all 
men are dependant, and, to be 
happy, must engage in some useful 
employment or labour ; he will be 
most so who lias the art of enjoy- 
ing bis condition, and who, keep- 
ing religion and virtue in view, can 
derive tlie purest pleasures alter- 
nately from labour and rest, from 
society or from solitude, according 
to the situation in which he may 
bo placed. 


THE COGITATIONS OF SCKIBLEIIUS. 

No. VII. 

Where are the kings of Exnd, and the kings of Ai'phad ’ Where arc the kings of tlic cities 
of Sepbarvaiiii ?— Cukoniclls. 


I WOULD now gi\c half my li- 
terary reputation — yes, madam, 
why do you laugh ? my literary re- 
putation — to know tbcreal'opinions 
of the two sovereigns on their re- 
ception in this country. Tliey liave 
said, that they felt highly flattered : 
indeed they would have been high- 
ly ungi-aieful, had they not said so. 

ople will form iiappincss in 
thair^wn w'ay ; pleasure will even 
ceaiieto be pleasure, when it is dic- 
tated and those sovereigns 

inust felt an odd sensation, on 
beholding every gariic-caiing viU 
lam pTfess into their presence. 


I when their peasantry are not al- 
j lowed to toiicli the hem of their 
I garment; in particular the Russian, 

; who flies from the sight of his mas- 
ter as he would a pestilence, the 
custom of that country not allow- 
ing the prince and the vassal to 
breathe the same atni^phere. 

I^erhaps the densfty and heat of 
the air breathed by hundreds at an 
evening jite^ may convey no re- 
mote idea of the stove -warmed 
apartment of the Russian noble. 
But that down beds and late hours 
can assimilate with that frame, to 
w hich the frost-hardened ground ie 
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luxury, is strange. I am afraid we fashion once more parades the pavi 
shall never get at their real opi- unshoulderect by plebeian aiixiety; 
iiion. No — kings will he kings — and I return to my garret and my 
they must be courtly; and to be cogitations. Distracted with noise 
courtly is to compliment. My and hurry, and squeezed to a 
eldest son, whom, doubtless, the mummy, here I sit ; yet is not 
public must be much interested quietness to be my doom ; I anni 
about — my eldest son, he’s a ’cute j consulted about losses, and future 
lad — pretends to say, that they were [devices for another day ofillumi- 
not very fond of all this shew: ‘‘for,” i nation. Cleora begs me to re- 
says he, “ didn’t they come into i cover her lost heart, which she 
town quietly, while I was waiting , missed at the dinner-day at Guild- 
in the cold to see them } Did they j ball, and which she strongly sus- 
not depart as quietly ?” Yes, he is | pects was stolen from her by Wild- 
right, they did. Tliere is no man j fire of the 18th, a w^ell knowm and 
more fond of candour tiian I am. i reputed thief. Mr. Guhl'ins begs 
I shall therefore, before I proceed, \ an impromptu from me, to adorn 
warn my reader against any sly i histransparency of the vil flying 
blow I may give these illustrious ' away with Boney. Cliarles Dangle, 
strangers, by prcpailng llitmi by Ksq. also begs me to save l:iin 
iny reasons, and assure them I am | from hanging himself, from a fit 
not best |}lcased with their conduct j of despair for love of a fair in- 
toward such a person as Johannes cognita, who mortally wounded 
Scrihlerus. VV’hat, never to send him, through the medium of a 
for me! to leave the country with- smart-turned ancle, which slipped 
out an audience of ;..i , who, t' rough a balcony on the lust 
thrOiigli the medium of tlic liepn- 'siunv-day ; aud Jack Variablccur- 
«7or./, could ruin their characters ' ses his stars, that, from a similar 
ato'icc! B' t now I’ll act nob! . ; accident, he became acquainted 
I’ll noi jjctice this riuU l)ciia\iour with the handy-legs of his intend- 
to a nnin of so much consequence, ed, and begs me to get iiirn off the 
Dear darling ])ocni, : which I had match. One writes to me for a 
devoted so iiuk ii time and talent ! cardinal Virtue to complete his 
njy “ Alexandriad, or the Saviou/ iransparency for the next luumph; 
of the North,” must now hang its j and Will CiiangLabh , used 
head, ami tb.e world has los: :i v:\- ! to drink success to i>oiKi[^.irte, 
luahle epic of many thousand lines | wi$h.es to lv,i' w if lie may renre- 
for ever. How have I mustered ; sent 1 allcyraiid carrying liis mas- 
northeni p///^and Siberian mines! \ ter to the infernal regions. But I 
and has not oAt hook already been j liave done witlt tbcin ; and let my 
put into very pretty Buss, by my i| customers know once for a!l, that 
friend Crackcndcntschofl’, for no- ‘ for the future I sliall cease to eive 
thing? The world have now, for a advice gratis. Had they followed 
time, Aone emperonng — the trades- my counsel, many of iny friends 
man has returned to his employ- would not have disgraced them- 
ment; the spruce clerk again selves by the low caricatures dis- 
wields Ins pen; and the man of playedat their w.ndows. The Fall 

L ‘i 
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of Phaeton was a ^grand design — 
every body must have understood 
what that meant. The Sun of IVace 
rising over the world wjis an idea 
partaking somewhat of sublimity; 
but I must protest, much as I have 
ever hated my friend Nap, against 
his being personified as a" little 
blue devil ; and I must insist on 
all my subjects, over wlioin I reign 
witli despotic sway, resorting to 
artists for dejsigns, where grandeur 
of composition may supersede the 
efforts of the window-blind colour- 
rr. Let then the apotlieosis of a 
Pitt, a Perceval, and those whose 
measures have brought about this 
era, preside in the einbellishinents 
of peace, and let some allusion | 
(’twill be but decent) be made in ! 
tlic description to those military j 
and naval heroes who have fought j 
and bled for us. I had some idea : 
lo have jircsented in my window 
the follow’ing motto : — In the 
bles&ings of p'cac(*, let us not he ! 
ungrateful to those* wlio have gain- j 
eii it or something of tliis com- 
plexion ; but I\lr.s. Scribierus ob- ; 
jeeteJ to it ; and, alas ! for me, lier j 
word is law. Let us, however, : 
trust, that wherever Alexander ofl 
Ilu‘'sia and Frederic of Prussia ; 
may he, when tliis Cogitation meets 
the eyes of ir.y readers, they v. ill! 
acknowledge, that if Lnglishiiien 
liuveat all failed in tlioobjocL of giv- , 
ingthem a hearty welcome, at least ' 
no pains, no expcncc have been 


have reason to fear, that want of gal- 
lantry in England will oblige his 
daughter to a state of celibacy, 
though she gains not a husband in 
an immolator of Bonaparte. 

But if Englishmen can submit 
to hunger, heat, and cold, for a 
sight of two foreign personages, 
how' will they hail the presence of 
a Wellington ! For my share, I was 
not best pleased to find his. pre- 
sence wanting at the proclamation 
of peace. 1 would have him enter 
our metropolis in triumph ; a tri- 
umph worthy of ancient Home ; 
with this diiTerence, that no slaves 
I should decorate his chariot wheels 
! — but ho should hu inonuted in an 
I ojieii car, th.at ail eyes might see 
the man to whom wc owe the 
, olive-braiiciies now spreading over 
j our heads ; not surrounded by 
; captive hands, but encomj)assed 
j bj all those heroes who have fought 
j for us. Nor should the wounded, 
j who could attend, be missing : 
1 borne also in triumph, and re- 
posing on their laurels, lliey w'ould 
j more strongly address themselves 
; lo our hearts, and the country 
would iinmcdiately adopt those for 
! her children who have heem so 
s worthy of sucli a j;arviit. Such as 
know the fickleness of human na- 
,ture, will not be surprised if their 
■ services sliould Ije soon forgotten ; 
, and the old cry of staiuling army” 
! may too soon plunge in oblivion 
the ehiiius ofmeiijivl^ho have sacri- 


spared to make them sensible how ficed every thing but their honour 
much we value their exertions in for us; and the geiu ral and the 
the cause for which vve liavc all .'j subalte rn, to whom wo have been 
•struggled. Honoured with the | beholden for every tiling that is 
thousands of salutes of thousands J dear to us, he e<jnally branded 
of our fair country-women, the ve- j by some hireling of reform. That 
teran Bluclier will at least allow, j this may never he the case, is the 
that kissing is not prohibited in ' fervent prayer of the desultory 
this country; nor will a PlatofF JoHANNi-s ScKiBLLias. 
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ON THE PECULIAR OBSTACLES 
WHICH RETARD THE PROGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 

None of the fine arts appear to 
labour under greater disadvantages, 
or have more formidable obstacles 
to overcome, than architecture. 
In the first place, it is of all the 
arts the most inipniclicahley and the 
most dependant. Whatever the ge- 
nius or abilities of the architect, 
he possesses them in vain, unless 
opportunities are olVered of dis- 
playing them. The poet and the 
])ainler may console themselves for 
the nt'glect of their contemporaries ; 
they may a])[)eal from patrons to 
the public; and may empio}' tlieir 
hours of solitude on some work, 
which shall exist a splendid monu- 
ment of their powers. itli the 
architect the case is widely diifer- 
eiit; he cannot shut himsedf up in 
his study and erect palaces. Op- 
portunities of reaving splendid edi- 
fices do not often occur; and this 
very circumstance would lead one 
to suppose, that a design would not 
beadopted till after serious and ma- 
ture deliberation. Does a paltry 
picture or contemptible poem ap- 
pear ? still the mischief is not great, 
and both the one and the other are 
quickly forgotten, or may bo easi- 
ly laid aside : but when a building 
is once ereclt'd, it remains perhaps 
for ages a public monument of 
good or bad taste. For want of 
this caution, bow many buildings 
appear to have been erected under 
some pressing exigencies, where no 
time for selection or imi)rovcmeiit 
could be allow'ed, but the first de- 
sign that mine to band was laid 
hold of for the occasion. 


I Even the facility of making mere 
elevations has been injurious to 
the art. Every builder or surveyor, 

; who can mechanically draw the five 
I orders, dubs himself an architect, 

J and dabbles in designs : no matter 
whether he possesses any taste for 
i the grand and beautiful; whether 
;| he can be original without caprice, 
or, by a happy combination, can 
impart novelty to common forms; 
i wheilier he understands any thing 
of c/iiaro-scuro and perspective, or 
'' is aware bow advantageously they 
■ may he employed; in short, whe- 
tlicr he knows any thing or nothing 
r of all this, is but of little import- 
ance; intrigue may procure him 
interest, interest bestow on him 
!o/>s. I n no wise solicitous as to the 
advancement of the art, to which 
I be attaches himself solely from 
1 mercenary motives, be is on every 
• occasion forward to comply with 
the ca]>ricc and vitiated taste of 
: his employers. 

j It must be confessed too, that 
i the usual method of exhibiting de- 
ll signs by elevations and sections, in- 
!j stead of perspective views, is not 
jl the best adai)ted for rendering the 
I study popular. For this reason it 
I is, that the arcliitectiiral drawings 
at our exhibitions are comparative- 
ly neglected, and afterwards many 
a beautiful design is consigned 
to the port-folio of the artist, ne- 
ver to re-appear before the public ; 
whereas, were designs exhibited in 
perspective, though they sliould 
n(?vcr be executed, they might still 
adorn the walls of our cabinets as 
pictures, and, by being engraved, 
might acquire a publicity and re- 
putation fo- the artist, which, if 
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not profitable^ would yet be ho- 
nourable. It might too be advisa- 
ble, that an annual prize should 
be given to the architectural exhi- 
bitors at the Royal Academy, and 
tliat the best design should be en- 
graved in perspective. In a pre- 
ceding fragment, the utility of an 
Architectural Magazine was hinted 
at. Every other study or pursuit 
is exhibited in the popular form of 
the general miscellany; the study 
of architecture alone is confined 
to ponderous and expensive works. 
Now it is really to be doubted, vvhe- 
thether the confining (with a few 
exceptions) treatises on this science 
to magnificent folios, may not tend 
in some degree to retard its pro- 
gress and diffusion. Till within 
these few years, we did not possess 
Les Annales da Musce and the His- 
toric Gallery: each of these works 
forms a portable collection, con- 
taining a great variety of subjects, 
and, from tbeir comparatively hum- 
ble price, are within the reach of 
such as could never hope to attain 
more expensive publications. It 
is to be regretted, that the I^ng- 
lish work should not have proceed- 
ed beyond the seventh volume. 

If architects have nut attempted 
to bring their science before the 
public in a popular form, is it ije- 
cause it is too futile and insigni- 
ficant to attract attention ? or be- 
cause they ate unwilling to gratify 
our curiosity at so cheap a rate? Jf 
ILApriginatc in the former consider- 
aSud, their conduct is certainly 
pruden^ if in the latter, hardly 
geni^rous. Still I must think, that 
the more generally architecture 
uwe understood, the better would 
it be both for the art and its pro- ; 
fessors. To the former it would 


prove advantageous, as it would 
serve to form and direct the public 
taste ; to the latter, it would be ser- 
viceable, since, if a more pure and 
noble taste were cultivated, they 
would rather be seconded in their 
designs by their employer, than 
thwarted by caprices, to which they 
are but too often obliged to submit ; 
and we might often be spared the 
mortification of beholding build- 
ings ‘‘ curtailed of their fair pro- 
portions” and ornaments by an ill- 
judging and tasteless parsimony, 
or disfigured by a paltry style of 
ornament, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, aifectation of ornament. 

Were a manual of designs, in the 
style and on the scale of those in- 
troduced in the ylnnales dn Musee^ 
i to be published, it would methinks 
be both acceptable to the public 
: and of service to the art. Neither 
do I apprehend, that it would hin- 
der the sale of more costly and 
elaborate works, but rather nlti- 
inalcly promote it, by difiFiising a 
more general knowledge of the art. 
It is almost impertinent to observe, 
that were a more general relish for 
architecture encouraged, its bene- 
. ficial effects would be perceived 
. even in a more correct and noble 
I taste of street architecture, and 
' that too sometimes at as cheap, or 
a cheaper, rate than deformity. 
INTfiKIOK VIEWS i)V PALACES AND 
SEATS. 

'I'hose who arc d^Tighled with 
belKihiing 

j — ‘ IVlialrVr :i<!orn« 

The priurcly dome, the column, and the an*b, i 
The inaililc, and (he Hculptuifd 

gold,- 

must regret, that there are many 
j obstacles to obstruct or diminish 
Ulus gratification. Access to the 
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interior of splendid mansions is 
often not to be procured without 
grear diiHculty ; and when admit- 
ted, tiie visitor is hurried through 
suites of apartments, and so con- 
fusi-il by the multiplicity of beau- 
ties wiiich surround liim, that he is 
frequentl\ as much, if not more, 
tantalized man gratified, liis curi- *! 
osity rather excited than allayed, j 
A work, therefore, containing a se- ; 
ries of select interior views, could 
not, I think, fail to rcnuinerate ; 
those who should undertake it. In | 
the first place, it would have no- 
velty to recommend it, for nothing ; 
similar has yet appeared. To all I 
artists employed in interior deco- j 
ration, it would be serviceable, hy ! 
presenting to them a collection of j, 
views of the most magnificent and .1 
elegant apartments in the king- j| 
^oni ; while those who had seen ! 
tlicm but imperfectly before, might • 
again view them at leisure by their : 
own fire-sides. j 

The Saloon, Hall, and Library j 
at Blenheim, Chajiel at Alnwick, i 
Hall and Siaine Gallery at Holk- 
liani, with many other apartments, 
as at Stowe, Wilton, Keddlcr^tone, 
&c. &c. arc surely as well worth re- 
presentation as tomb -stones, crypts, 
charnel-lioiiscs, and many other ob- 
jects possessing too much deform- 
ity to please any but a j)rofcssed 
antiquary or illustrator. Why, 
therefore, should not the admir- 
ers of cU'gaiice be us assiduous in 
the cause they espouse, as the in- 
defatigable partizans of aniiqua- 
rianism ? No doubt can be enter- 
tained as to the suitableness of such 
subjects for representation, since 
all apprehension on that head would 
be instantly dispelled by turning 
to the beautiful interior views of 


Radcliffe Library at Oxford, and 
of the Public Library at Cambridge, 
in Ackerman n*s Histories of those 
Universities. These plates dis* 
play Mr. Mackenzie’s superior 
abilities as an architectural drafts- 
man, and are a sufficient proof, that 
similar subjects are neither unin- 
teresting nor 11 n picturesque. 

Snell a collection as that here 
suggested would also serve to il- 
lustrate and accompany Watts’s 
Vieicsy and most of our English 
Tourists. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose, that it would be dis- 
pleasing to the possessors of noble 
seats, to have their beauties, at pre- 
sen t comparatively but little known, 
except hy reputation, thus laid 
open and exposed, as it were, to 
public inspection and admiration. 

CIRCULAR PORTICOS. 

It aj)[)cars somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that so few examples should 
exist of the circular portico ; a 
feature so beautiful, as to deserve 
to be oftener introduced than it is 
into architectural composition. — 
Sir Win. Chambers, among his de- 
signs for cauHvfy at the end of his 
Treatise on Civil Architecture^ has 
given a singularly beautiful one 
wutb a ])ortico, whose plan is aconi- 
plete circle, the order Doric, and 
the portico rises almvc tlie other 
part of the building ; the whole 
elevation exhibiting a singularly 
happy combination of novelty with 
purity of design, and simplicity 
with richness. 

ON CHIAHO-SCURO AND PICTU- 
IlES^aUE EFFECT IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

Architects do not appear to avail 
themselves so extensively as they 
might, of the advantages to be de- 
I rived from effects of chiaro^scuroy 
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and arranging their edifices in 
masses, so as to obtain a picturesque 
effect. Neither do they bestow suf- 
ficient attention on thegeneral out- 
line of their designs, or employ 
seldom more than a mere flat, with 
hut few bold projections, or any 
thing to break the surface of the 
elevation in a ])ictiu'csqiic? manner. 
The Observatory at Oxford is an 
instance of what may be produced 
by mere novelty of outline and 
mass : for this building, though 
captivating at firsfappearance and 
in general form, is far from be- 
ing faultless in its details. 'J’he has 
reliefsare certainly t(^o ornamental 
to accord with tlic naked windows 
beneath iliem. The lower part of 
the edifice has a and an 

ajjectalion of simplicity which are 
by no means to be commended. 


I Besides, it does not appear to fee 
I agreeable to correct taste, to intro- 
! duce reliefs, which are merely or- 
: namental, while windows, which 
! are necessary parts, are left cn- 
! tirely plain. It is this mixture of 
ornament and plainness which dis- 
gusts ; and buildings tluis decorat- 
! ed may be said to resemble a fe- 
I male Quaker with brilliants in lier 
: ears. It would surely be more con- 
sonant to propriety to attend first 
to the decoration of t!)e necessary 
parts of the building, before we 
venture to introduce merely adven- 
titious ornaments. Were this pre- 
, cept more attended to, we should 
not be so often disgusted with those 
crude and motley compounds of 
finery and meanness which dis- 
grace both onr streets and lawns. 

!l (To be continued.) 
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It is observed by Lavatcr, that |! the ladies who more jtariicularly 
persons who are habitually atten- J pique themselves upon the elc- 
tivc to dress, display llie same rc- ; gance and splendour of their dress, 
gularity in their domestic affairs, j who are anxious to adopt and dis- 
Ilow far thisobservaiion may apply ! play its varieties, and derive con- 
to the belles of Switzerland, from sequence from giving their names 
whom it may he presumed tliat lie ' to a mantle, a hoot, or a bonnet, 
drew it, I do not pretend to deter- I are not remarkable for tlieir atten- 
minc; though it cannot be sup- tion to Imuseliold,^ arrangement, 
posed, tliat sncli an observer of the j or domestic economy^ Whatever 
human character had not a ])roto- may liave been liis knowledge of, 
type in liis fair country-women : or insight into, tlu; pcricraniums 
but his opinion would not, I think, . of statesmen, w^arriors, and philo- 
be supported by the fashionables i sopbers, I.avater by no means 
of ouir metropolis. It may, per- equals the sagacity of Addison, in 
haps, be owing to my ignorance • the examination of those of the 
of high life, but, as far as my ex- ; female form: the dissection which 
perience has enabled me to judge, j the latter has given of the skull of 
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a lady of fashion, displays a far 
greater portion of knowledge in 
^very tiling that relates to the in- 
tellectiial anatomy of woman, than 
the pliilosopher of Zurich, He has, 
however, another remark on the 
same subject, which is loss liable 
to objections. It is this : — ‘‘Young 
females who neglect their toilette, 
and manifest little concern about ' 
dress, indicate a disregard of order, i 
a mind but ill adapted to economic ; 
details, a deficiency of taste, and ; 
of the qualities that inspire love; i 
in sliort, they will be careless in | 
every thing.” 'riiis is the charac- ! 
ter of a stupid, idle, female sloven, ! 
and therefore fit for nothing; but | 
it is such an one, as, 1 am thank- | 
ful, is so rare as never to have pre- ; 
sented itself to my attention. lie I 
proceeds, however, one step fur- I 
ther : — “ The girl of sixteen,” he ! 
adds, “ who strives not to jdease, 
will inevitably be a slut, and a 
shrew at tweiity-li\ o.” 'I'his may 
be true, for aught I know; but 1 
would ask, in rcinrn, where is the 
miss of sixteen, who, in someway | 
or other, is free from a desire to • 
please? The resulting corollary j 
of these opinions is, that the love i 
of dress is not only allowable, but 
€'ssentially requisite in women ; and 
that it indicates an aiuiiihie dispo- 
sition, and a love of *>rder and rc- 


whose opinions I have detailed, 
never tliougbt, and w'ould not hari 
been very ambitious, of atuining. 

But this by way ; for when I took 
up my pen to write this essay, my 
mind was not occupied on the na- 
ture of dress, but on the tyranny 
of fashion, which, however tasteful 
its inventions, is frequently mon- 
strous ill the application of them. 
We have lately seen the Olden- 
burg bonnet, which was probably 
framed for the purpose of travel- 
ling on the Continent, or the cir- 
cumstances of a sea voyage, and, 
at all events, is not suited to the 
months of May and June in this 
I country ; but no sooner docs it ap- 
! pear on the head of the princess 
I from whom k derives its name, than 
j it is instantly adopted from one 
I end of the metropolis to the other; 
and as soon as the maiUcoacIiescan 
convey tiu* ;>atttrns, in every part 
of the island. I am old to 

I remember, when somelaci\ t.flngh 
! rank, to whom nature had ’oten ra- 
1 tlier parsimonious in postciinr ac- 
1 companiments, thought it a duty 
j she owed herself, to supjily the de- 
fect with certain elegant proinbe- 
j ranees of cork ; and so far, so good. 
I The shajie w as thus improved, and 
i those appearances provided, which 
I Nature herself would have fur- 
* nished, if she had been in abetter 


gnlarity. This mode of reasoning ;! humour than she appeared to be. 


cannot be known to the attendant ! when she formed the lady in ques- 
priestesses jp the various temples tion. But Fashion now stepped for- 
of fashion in St. Jumes\s-street, ward, to produce, from this sensi- 
Bond-street, &c. or a Lavater^s ble arrangement, the most ridicu- 
head would, long since, have been lous absurdities. For this invention 


presented a« a sign, or given a pre- I having been once established, for 
eminent title to some or other of ' the decoration of the more meagre 
them ; an honour, however, which forms, was equally adopted by 
the amiable and pious philosopher, those to whom nature had been 
No. LXVIIL Vol XIL ' M 
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most bountiful and abundant in 
flesh and muscle ; and shapes ap- 
peared in the tonish circles which 
occupied at least, from their arti- 
flcial circumference, twice the 
space whici) their natural superfi- 
cies would have required. 

The most attractive circumstance 
of modern fashion is the succession 
of varieties. In more remote pe- 
riods, the modes of public appear- 
ance would jast, at least, through a 
long reign, but now they are the 
ephemera of the season. They 
are so changeable, that if a person, 
by any very afflicting accjdent, or 
prolonged illness, should be kept I 
to his chamber and night-gown ! 
for seven or eight nioiuhs, he must, 
if he is a fashionable man, send 
for his tailor to fit him out afresh, 
to be like other people. i 

Fabulous history informs us of: 
one Epimenidcs, who, after a sleep i 
of fifty years, awoke with amaze- ! 
iiient on finding himself, as it were, 
in a new world, from tlie universal 
change in what may he called the ! 
living appearance oi it. Divesting 
the story, for a moment, of its in- 
credible character, we of this day 1 
might easily conceive the elTect [ 
upon the sleeper’s mind, if his nap | 
had been of a far shorter period. 
K we were but to put on a suit of 
clothes which had slumbered five I 
or six years in the w^ardrobe, w^e : 
should appear in a ridiculous* light 
to ourselves, and little short of 
monstrous to others. 

Queen Anne, consort of Richard 
II. who first set the fashion of rid- 
ing on ^sj^y^ddirs, introduced a 
higljyipdlwtire, piked with horn.s, 
tOf , a kind of streamer was 
that hung down in a long | 


flow behind, and turning up again^ 
was tied to the girdle. T* ispriiicess 
seems to have had a tasteful fancy^ 
as she also introduced gowns with 
long trains. Henry IV. wore long 
hair, whiskers, and n double-pointed 
beard ; and in his time the long 
pocketed sleeve was much in fa- 
shion. Henry V. wore the same ; 
and Camden, speaking of the shoes 
a ia mode in this reign, has this ex- 
pression : — Not many years after 
it was proclaimed, that no man 
sliould have his shoes broader at 
the toes than six inches.” Women 
also, at this time, trimmed them- 
selves with foxes’ tails under their 
garments. Henry VI. Edward IV, 
Richard III. and Henry VII. wore 
their hair moderately long, without 
heard or wiuskers. Henry VIII. 
had short cropped hair, large whis- 
kers, and a short curled beard; his 
govMi furred, the upper part of his 
sleeves bovved out with whalebone, 
and o])C!i from Ids shoulders to Ids 
wrists, and ib.ere buttoned with 
diamonds ; al)out his neck and 
wrists ho wore short ruffles. So 
I many portraits of this monarch 
I have sur\ived, that Ids figure and 
I habiliments are in a great measure 
* as well knowm to our age, as they 
j were to his ow'ii. 

I Queen Mary wmre a close head- 
dress, with a broad, flat, long end 
or train hanging down behind ; 
strait sleeves down to her wrists, 
on which and on her neck was a 
I narrow ruffle. On thfe'27th of May, 
[ 155), 2d Queen Mary, Sir William 
i Cecil, being then at Calais, bought,' 
I as appears by his MS. Diary, three 
hats for his children. These are 
the first hats of which I know any 
. account, and, for some time, they 
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appeared to be but rarely adopted 
by men. 

Queen Elizabeth wore no head- 
dress, but her own or false hair 
in great abundance, extravagantly 
frizzled and curled ; a bob or jewel 
dropt on her forehead ; a huge lac- 
ed double ruff, long piked stays, a 
hoop petticoat, extended like a go- 
cart ; her petticoats very full ; her 
sleeves barreled and hooped from 
the shoulders to the elbows, and 
again from the elbow's to the wrists. 
In one picture of her she is painted 
according to the above description, 
with five bobs, one on her forehead, 
one above each car, and one at 
each ear. This queen is said to 
have been the first person in her 
own kingdom who wore stockings: 
before her time, both men and wo- 
men wore hose, that is, breeches, 
or drawers and stockings all of one 
piece of cloth. Sir Philip Sidney, 
a distinguished attendant cn her 
court, wore a huge, high collar, 
stiffened with whalebone ; a very 
broad stiff laced ruff ; his doublet, 
barreled and slashed all over, with 
•mall oblong buttons, and a loose, 
long cloak. 

In the reign of James I. the great 
tubfarthingal was much worn. The 
famous Countess of Essex is pic- 
tured in a monstrous hoop of this 
sort. In conformity to the ladies 
of that age, the gentlemen fell into 
tltmjrkliculous fashion of trunk hose; 
which was carried to such an ex- 
cess, as to have received the title 
of the furthingal small-clothes. 

Charles I. wore long hair, parti- 
•ularly one lock,^ longer than the 
rest, hanging on the left side, large 
whiskers, a piked beard, a ruff, 
shoe-roses, and a failing band. His 


queen 'wore a ru^* standing on eaeh 
side and behind, with her bosom 
open. 

Tike history of dress, both male 
and female, might be continued, 
with some degree of interest and 
curiosity, through the successive 
reigns, if the space allotted me 
would allow it. The y3leasurable 
and gallant court of Charles IL 
vxith the beauties that adorned it, 
might be made to enliven the sub« 
ject with the improved taste and 
I graces of that period. The col- 
lections pf Windsor and Hampton 
Court, as well as the family galle- 
ries of our nobility, furnish pre- 
cise representations of the modes 
of dress of the last two centuries ; 
and a scale might be formed of suc- 
cessive fashions, with all their whims, 
vagaries, and fancies throughout 
that length of years, down to the 
present moment, and the continu- 
ation of them, which this jReposi- 
tory^ and this number of it, dis- 
plays ill its elegant and correct re- 
presentation of the fashionable 
morning and evening dresses of 
persons in the higher ranks of life. 

It would be a curioii.s contrast, 
to take the elegant designs of 
I beauty and fashion which this Num- 
I her affords, and compare them with 
the figures that are seen to attend 
Queen Elizabeth in the characters 
of dames and maids of honour, in 
her various progresses, as repre- 
sented in the curious and well 
known work prhlished by Mr. J. 
Nicholls. Sucli a comparison would 
awaken the same emotions of ridi- 
cule and merriment, as is expited 
by the two figures of tlfe nntique 
Antinons, that beautiful Ctample 
of Grecian scklpture, aiida FrencI^ 
M 3 
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I conclude with a stanza ftoni an 
old ballad:— 

Wliat U (be elate 
Of this great nation, — 

The great Jive by the state , 

And the state lives by fashion, 

THE UMBRELLA. 

By Augustus von Kotzebue, 

CCoricludedfrom p, 20. J 

It was a considerable time before “When I was a little boj*^, my 
the assessor had the courage to avail father once came home on a very 
himselfoftheopportiinitiesairorded wet day, just like tltis, and left his 
him by hisinterviews with Henrietta, umbrella expanded in the next 
He was always deterred by theconsi- i room to that in which he usually 
deration of his infirmities. “ How,” j sat, that it might dry. It grew dark, 
thought he, “ can I, who have the J and I,in running through the room, 
use of only one eye, ope arm, one ; fell over the nmhrelia, the ferriled 
leg, hope to make an^ impression j point of which ran into one of my 
upon a young female with two such j eyes, and deprived me of the sight 
sparkling eyes, two sucli delicately | of it. 

white arms, two such handsome : 1 was scarcely twenty, when I 

feet*!” One day, however, when was one day looking at a rope- 
he entered, during a heavy sliowcr, dance r in the Park, Tiicsun shone 
with his faithful umbrella unHer liis 1 very hot, hiit I had njy umbrella 
arm, and found lieuriotlu sitting witli me as usual, and put it u[). 
at the window, he could no longer |: Among the crowd of spectators, 
repress the wishes of liis li(*ari. — j then' was not far from me an ofR- 
“ I must e’en venturr ,'’ thought he, : eer will] a young lady, who had no 
“for this slate of iineertainiy I can i other shelter from the intense solar 
endure no longer. Has not our •* rays than a little paltry fan. The 
president too cliarged me with he- | officer very politely retiUested me 
ing more, and more negligent ofl to lend my umbrella for the lady; 
the duties of iriy office?” Being! I had the incivility to refu.se him; 
now seated witli her at the window, ! Ik* naturally became uncivil too, 
leaning his lame arm on his drip- I' and at length so rude lliat I wa*' 
gumhrella^hemu'^tt red courage, j obliged to cliallcngc him. He gave 
amd thus began: — “ AVill you per- me a thrust in the arm, which has 
mit me, my dear miss, to relate my left a lameness in it ever since, 
hi-tory to you “ Neitljer have the umbrellas 
“ I shall hear it with pleasure.” of others brought me better luck 
** It ^ ratluT singular, for um- than my own. I was once riding 
brellas. are involved in all the prin- on a trained horse, that is, a hoi’se 
cipaljaj^actions of my life.” whicli had learned morethan myself. 

IK<flp|tta smiled. Tlie s^5es.sor He capered and pranced when I 
thus [Proceeded : — ‘ did not want him, probably because 


dancing-master, vrhicb’’are placed | 
together, in order to illustrate one ' 
of the principles of Hogarth on the ; 
subject of grace, in his Analysis of ' 
Beauty. 
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I tightened, the curb, or pressed 
with my knee, when I should not 
have done so. One day he began 
his capers just at the moment when 
I was passing the stall of an ap- 
ple-woman, who had a very large 
oil-skin umbrella spread over the 
baskets of fruit and herself. 1 
know not to this moment whether 
it was owing to any mistake of mine 
in the management of the beast, retire before the rest of the com-* 
or whether he took fright at the pany. i^looked about for my urn- 
great umbrella. He reared, and ’ brella in the anti-room, and cou^d 
pranced, and kicked, till, in spite not find it. The servants, thought 
of all my exertions, he ran foul of ^ I, have most likely carried it into 
the umbrella, knocked down tbe ! some other apartment ; and^here- 
woman, upset her baskets upon her, I fore opened the next door without 
and threw me on the top of them • knowing that it was the bed-cham- 
all, and that with such violence as * ber of the president's lady. She 
to break my leg, which was noti was just ai this moment in very fa- 
healed without great diiriculty. miliar conversation with an officer. 
Such is the cause of my present and angrily asked, ^ W hat do you 
lameness." , wantr’ I was fiightoneJ, and ex- 

Henrietta could scarcely forbear ensed my intrusion as well as I 
laughing, but pity predominated, { could with the truth, namely, that 
and she cheered the narrator by the jl was seoknig my umbrella: on 
i’eelingexpressionof her sympathy. 1 which she very heartily' wished 
Ah !" said the assessor, bnt | both me and my umbrella at the 
that is not all by a great deal, devil. In a few day > the place was 
Through my whoU; life I liavchcen ‘ given to another, 
persecuted^y umbrellas. 'I'hc first j “ It was not long before I met with 
place that I applied for, I lost, be- 1! a new patron, who liad it in his 
cause 1 had the misfortune to knock jj power to make ample amends for 
o(T the hat of a fool of quality, |j all msappointaionts. He too 
against whom T ran in the street j! gave'‘|J|e bis word to provide for 
with my umbrella, and to disorder ji me on tbe first opportunity. Whilst 
his hair. I was disappointed uf the j I was wailing for this opportunity, 
second, because a lady of extremely |l saw him one evening at dusk, 
delicate nerves, wlm desired to sli|)ping, without any attendant, 
speak to me, fainted away at the into a house which did not bear the 
smell of iny new oilskin umbrella, best reputation. He was wrapped 
and ill consequence took a violent up in a great cloak, but neverthe- 
dislike to me. The third I lost, less 1 knew him. As it just began 
because I made an enemy of a se- to rain very fast, 1 thought to do a 
creCary whom I used to meet at a civility, which would be taken in 
club, and w'ho one night, at his de- good part), if I watched in the street 
parture, took away my new um- tilf my patron c^me out again, mid 


brella wiUt'bim, instead of bia old 
one, and was highly affronted wbipfl 
1 requested him tp exchange, it 
again.. 

But I wa| most unlucky whfO I 
was soliciting the fourth place, 
which the president had positively 
promised me. I was invited to an 
evening party at his house, and un- 
i fortnnatciv took it into mv bead to 
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then offered him my timbrella. I umbrella away,’ was soon the cry. 
had to wait a whole hour. At I moved it to another, and the same 
length hecamOj and God knows I injunction wAs repeated. 1 laid it 
meant no harm, when I said to him, under the bench, and then it was 
^ Please j^oiir exceljkhcy, here is in the way of their feet ; so that I 
my umbrella.’ He paused, seemed j had no alternative left but to hold 

doubtful whether to reply or not ; | it in my hand, which I did very 

and indeed I had rather he had ' contentedly. My fair companions^ 
given me no answer at all ; for he ! with my bride at their head, now 

was pleased to say nothing more j tliought fit to rally me on account 

than, • Go to the devil witli your j of my umbrella. One remarked 
umbrella !’ Next iiiornifig I went | that T looked like one of the wild 
• to pay my respects, l)nt his door j men in some coats of arms, with 
was shut against me, and I have jl clubs in their hands ; another, that 
never since been able to obtain I resembled a talapoin of the king- 
admittance. j dom of Siam, who is represented 

However, if we will but have || with an umbrella ; the third, that I 
patience, things will at last come:' should look admirably upon an 
round. Fortunately my parents clcpliant. My bride thought all 
left file a very pretty pioperty, so [, these allusions extremely witty, and 
that I could wait, and got a place I laughed ready to kill herself. Wca- 
too at last: but many a scurvy ry at last of being the object of 
trick was I still played by my urn- their ridicule, 1 left the box, and 
brella: ^ | never returned. 

“ I had oncepartlj' engaged my- > “ In the pit 1 fared, if any thing, 

self to a pretty young woman, and | still worse. The play was, Misan* 
had also partly repented it, for she ' thrupy awl llcpentance. The andi- 
could make a great many words ■ cnce was dissolved in tears. I had 
about trifles. Thought I to my- ! not long before read in a Prcncli 
self, if she behaves thus as a bride, news[)a|)cr, that, during the per- 
what have I to expect from lier as formance of the samcf)ieceat Pa- 
a wife. She particularly took me 'j ris, a wag had all at once put up 
to task about my umbrella, because ; his tunbrella, lest he should get 
I, for sutiicient reasons, never stir ■ wet through from the copious show- 
abroad without it. I did not mind er of tears that fell from the boxes ; 
her, and merely smiled ; this she on which the whole house burst in- 
took highly amiss, observing, that ' to a loud laugh. I thought that I 
I ought not to smile when she was too would he witty for Once, if not 
vexed. j original, and therefore lioisted my 

** Once, however, at the play, I umbrella at the end of the third 
matters were carried rather too far. art. Unfortirtiatcly, the Cermans 
Ihadt;^lM^ a box for six persons. | filid not understand the joke. Those 
She, her aunt, and sisters filled it, I whd were hi*liiud mtr, grumbled 
so tl® there was but a very small ! because I interrupted tlie view, and 
space for ihe, and scarcely any for * at length began td overwhelm me 
my umbrella. 1 put it first in one » with abuse. 1 turned coolly round, 
corner. ‘Pray take this natty w^nd told them' It* was a practical 

ml 
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joke ; but this only enraged them 
still the more. At length the po- 
lice interfered, and I was glad to 
reach the door, after receiving 
many a punch in tke ribs by tlie 

“ I went towards the Park, to and 
from wiiicli the people were pour- 
ing in crowds. The comers and 
goers formed but one mass, one 
half moving one way, and the other 
half the other. Many of them had 
umbrellas, for it began to spit a 
little. I suffered myself quietly to 
be carried along by the torrent, and 
secretly rejoiced in the shelter 
which 1 possessed. All at once a 
man, who likewise carried an um- 
brella, and was probably in great 
liHste, for his arms were like a 
couple of battering-rams, that 
knocked down all before him, ran 
against me. Our umbrellas got 
entangled, and his forcibly pulled 
mine out of my hand. It was im- 
possible for it to fall to the ground, 
the people were much too close for 
that ; so it tumbled for twenty 
yards together, from one head to 
another, knocking olf, in its pro- 
gress, hats, spectacles, bonnets, and 
caps; in short, spreading havoc 
and consternation wherever it went. 
At length it was seized and torn 
into a thousand pieces. Luckily 
the good folks knew not to whom it 
belonged, otherwise the poor own'er 
might perhaps have been doomed 
to a similar fate. 

I should never have finished, 
my dear miss,, were I to,|ittempt to 
relate to you all the mischances in 
which my umbrella has involved 
me.” 

Indeed, sir, I pity you,” said 
Henrietta ; ** but why not give up 
using an lambrellaat all, as it seems 


to have been invented for the pur- 
pose of making you unhappy ?” 

Oh ! by no means,” rejoined 
the asse8sor 5 we must only have 
patience^ malignity of fortune 
will be exhausted some time or 
other, and I still live in the pleas- 
ing hope of owing all my future 
felicity to my umbrella. It is but 
a few. months since, to my inex- 
pressible satisfaction, a child fell 
from a window plump upon roy 
umbrella. The violence of the 
shock, to be sure, knocked me 
down, and 1 cut my head in two or 
> three places, but then the force of 
the fall was broken, and the child 
{ escaped without injury. If you 

I had but se^n how the parents load- 
! ed me witd the most afiecting ca- 
! resses, you would have thought, as 

I I did myself, that I was amply in- 
!| demnified for all my previous suf- 
I ferings.” 

I So saying, helooked so unspeak- 
, ably happy, that Henrietta could 
not help eyeing him with a look of 
peculiar kindness. 

“ Ho, ho ! thought I to myself,” 
he continued, ‘‘ the era of misfor- 
tune is over, and henceforward my 
umbrella will bring me nothing 
but comfort and happiness. This 
notion it is, my dearest miss, that 
lias given me the courage to speak 
to yon to-day. There stands my 
umbrella before me — to it I am in- 
debted for your acquaintance, and 
it depends upon you alone to make 
it the' author of my temporal feli- 
city. I have only one eye, but as 
dong as it is open it will rest with 
ardent love upon you. My right 
arm is lame, but yet it has strength 
enough to press you to an honest 
heart. I liav«^but one sound leg, 
j yet 1 would give that too with plea- 
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sure> if I might be permitted to she felt, that with so good-hearted 
l^obble through life upon crutches a creature she could not fail to be 
by your side.” happy. She gave him her liand, 

Henrietta blushed. " It was not j and never had reason to repent her 
love that attached heJ^'to him, but compliance. 


ACCOUNT OF A FEiMALE FOUND ON THE HIGH MOUN- 
TAINS OF THE CANTON OF VIEDESSOS, IN THE PY- 
RENNEES. • 

At some leagues from the ham- |i entirely naked. This female ap- 
let of Sue, at the foot of Mount i pcared tall, her complexion dark, 
Calm, which has an elevation of — a long head of hair, her only co- 
more than 1700 fathoms, and is vering, was scattered over her 
crowned with eternal ice and snow shoulders ; she stood erect on -a 
—a dark and silent valley presents jutting rock, which seemed sus- 
one of those imposing scenes which pended over precipices, the iin- 
arrest and strike tlie mind of the mense height of which this rock 
observer in the vast amphitheatre 
of the Pyrennecs. This valley is 
confined within those mountains, 
naked and friglitfuily torn asunder, 
whose bases, disfigured by enor- 
mous masses, seem to expect every 
moment a fresh accession of the 
same kind, loosened from the sur- j 
rounding summits, which are dark- pursuit of the hunters, who would 
ened all over, and rent by the deep- • not venture on the dangers w'hich 
est fissures. Numerous waterfalls, that unsteady and almost perpen- 
discharged from a lake on the dicular route presented to their 
heights, hurry down the side of j sight. The news of this wonderful 
the mountain, and are precipitated j discovery was carried to the ham- 
in murmuring cataracts into the | let of Sue. On the.morrovv, in the 
midst of this dreadful chaos. A i morning, a great number of the 
scanty vegetation, which marks the 1 shepherds advanced to th^ ifioun- 
tracesof their uncertain course, is | tain, and concealing themselves 
the only sign of vegetable life j behind the rocks, waited for the 
which Nature has .suffered to exist j woman, and coming upon her by 
within those hounds which she ap- .surprise, they seized her person, 
pears to have consigned to eternal CMothcs were immediately present- 
sterility. ed to her, which she rejected, and 

Some intrepid hufiters having ! even torv* with the greatest vio- 
extended their scarcli even into|lence: it was not till they bad suc- 
this formidable inciosure, were | ceeded in tying her hands, tiiat 
seized with astonishment on seeing | they could accomplish the clothing 
on an opposite cliff a female figure, ‘Ij of her. f>hc was conducted to the 


surmounted. 

The hunters ran towards her ; 
but seeing them, the female took 
to flight, setting up, at the same 
time, the most frightful cries. Car- 
ried away by her terrors, she hur- 
ried down thcdeclivity of the moun- 
tain, and soon escaped from the 
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iiamlet. This female, seeing hcr« 
is'elf clothed with garments hateful 
to her, 4nd forced from that dark, 
recess, the gloorny melancholy of 
which seemed to give her pleasure, 
was seized with tlie most outrageous 
madness : her eyes, sparkling with 
iire, appeared to start from their 
orbits ; her struggles became strong 
and convulsive ; finally, she broke 
■silence for tlie purpose of discharg- 
■ing against those who surrounded 
her, threats pronounced mth a 
titrong voice, and in the superna- j 
tural tone of inspiration and cn- ; 
thusiasm. j 

When she arrived at the parson- i 
age of Sue, her fnry stiil conti- j 
nued. The rector, who is a cler- [ 
-gyman much beloved, kind, and i 
persuasive, presented himself to | 
her, offering her the words of peace , 
and consolation. At once, by one [ 
of those quick transitions so com- J 
mon in disorders of the mind, the 
sinking of nielancholy succeeded j 
the explosion of frenzy . Her conn- j 
tenaiice became sad and silent ; | 
she spoke no more, nor did she ap- 
pear to see or bear any thing ; one 
thought alone, wliich absorbed all 
her attention, made licr indifferent I 
to every surrounding obu'ct. That 
thought iinist, of course, be of a j 
most sorrowful nature; involuntary 
■tears and sighs, escaping from her . 
oppressed heart, betrayed her an- j 
guish. At length she stopped, and ! 
"fixed her looks, which for some | 
time bad been wandering, steadily, 
on her garments ; her limbs qui- 
vered, she fell on her knees, and 
in a voice interrupted hy sighs, ex- 
claimed, “ Good God! what will my 
unfortunate husband say ?** 

These words were followed by 
secret prayers^ and by a long re- 
No. LXniL Vol XIL 


verie. Tl% tears, which she shed 
in abundance, gave her some re« 
lief-^she became more calm^ hut 
remained indifferent to every tbtug. 
Victuals we^ offered to no pdr-^ 
; pose ; questions repeated without 
I receiving any answer : it might be 
said, that she was seized with an 
absolute insensHiility. 

Slie''a])oke in the French lan- 
guage alone ; her accent was pure; 
the mannW in which she expre.ssed 
herself during the access of her 
frenzy, announced that her mind 
had been cultivated: her figure, 
though lank and livid, appeared to 
have been once handsome, and still 
bore the impression of a nobie rank 
and dignity. 

It was bjf no means difficult for 
the good pastor to perceive that 
this woman was a stranger, that 
she did not belong to the class of 
common people, and that the me- 
lancholy in which she was suok 
originated from no other cause 
than the weight of misfortunes. 
He conceived for the unhappy 
woman the most lively interest, and 
lavished on her the most affection- 
ate cares, whicli he had the mor- 
tification to see that she rejected. 

Ha\Sng placed her in the cham- 
ber where she was to repose for the 
iiiglft, he took the necessary pre- 
cautions to prevent her escape. 
Those iwccautions were inefficient 
— on the morrow she had disap- 
peevred ; the clothes which she 
wore were found not far from the 
place, torn to tatters. 

% She re-appeared some days af- 
terwards on the summit of a rock, 
hitherto supposed inaccessible, ex- 
cept to eagles and to the chamois. 
Attempts to her once more 
wererepeatedi wt \irere constantly 
N 
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unsuccessful ; it wa^.. ^s^less also 
to endeavour to discover her name 
and her country. 

It was, however, generally be- 
lieved, and some . expressions, 
which Imd escaped from the un- 
ffortunate woman, strengthened that 
opinion, that she had married a 
•Frenchman, whom revolutionary 
events had driven into Spain; i^he 
followed him into his exile ; that 
this couple haVing determined to 
return to their country, arrived at 
the foot of the Pyrennees; there 
tliey met with those dangers which 
they were endeavouring to shun. 
Robbers attacked them, plundered 
them of every thing, to their very 
garments, and even raised their 
murderous hands against the hus- 
band's life. He perished ; the un- 
fortunate wife being obliged to 
witness the horror of that bloody 
scene, it destroyed her reason, which 
sunk under the weight of her afflic- 
tion : she penetrated beyond Port 
Auzat, wandered along the wild 
summits of the Pyrennees, and, wdth 
a heart broken and a brain disor- 
dered, arrived at the formidable 
inclosure which stopped the wan- 
derer’s course. Occupied in those 
places with the most sorrowful 
images, she was there detained by 
the conformity which she discover- 
ed between the disorder of nature 
and that of her own soul ; there 
she resolved to consign herself, 
without reserve, to inconsolable 
affliction, to suffer and to die alone 
and unknown in the bosom of Na- 
ture, in tlie midst of (hat gloo{i;i 
which Ijas she diffused through 
these |mm. 

She was sometimes observed to 
tf»r up wild plants, to plunge into 
the laU, or descend into the tor- il 


^ent to seize the fish ; bnt was ge* 
nerally seen in the attitude of re- 
flection and of grief, and resem- 
bling a statue as immoveable as the 
rock upon wbich she stood. 

The winter, nevertheless, was 
approaching ; the snow which oc- 
cupies the summits of the moun- 
tains was advancing, and forcing 
into shelter the flocks and the shep- 
herds — the heights were abandon- 
ed. The inhabitants and the pas- 
tor deplored the lot of the unfor- 
I tunatc unknown. Ah ! without 
I doubt,” said they, she will be 
torn ill pieces by beasts of prey ; 
or if she could escape their murder- 
j ous teeth, her frozen body, after 
I yielding to the horrors of luin- 
. ger, will he buried under heaps of 
snow.” 

I What was their wonder when 
I they saw her again, on the return 
of the spring, still naked, running 
' along the accustomed heights ! — 

‘ They looked upon this species of 
• resurrection as a prodigy, the mys- 
tery of which they could not ex- 
plain, and which they were eager 
; to publish to the neighbouring dis- 
i tricts. 

j Mr. Vorgnics, justice of the 
. peace of Viedessos, was informed 
iofit; this magistrate went to the 
' place. Through his care the un- 
fortunate woman was again caught. 
He caused her to be clothed ; be 
endeavoured to gain her confi- 
dence^ made her. take some crude 
undressed victuals, and endeavour- 
ed to draw from her die secret of 
her misfortunes. For a long time 
she opposed the tiiosc obstinate 
silence to those questions put tq 
her in the mildest, but earnest 
manner. At length, when he 
asked her honr it happened that the 
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bears did not devour her, The 
bears she replied; they ate 
my best friends*^tbej kept me 
warm.** 

The bear of the Pyrennees is of a 
gentle nature ; he spares the weak^ 
and is terrible only to those who 
dare to provoke'' him. He retires 
at the approach of winter into a 
rugged cavern, and passes some 
months buried in a kind of lethar- 
gic slumber. 

Might it not be possible that this 
woman, impelled by cold to enter 
into their frightful habitation, kept 
herself warm during the rigour of 
winter, by sharing the beds of the 
bears, which she, to all appearance, 
never quitted, but for the purpose 
of catching fish in the torrents, or 
gathering the fruit of tlie pine- 
tree in the neighbouring forest ? 

Nevertheless, torments still more 
piercing than any she had yet en- 
dured, were reserved for this un- 
fortunate female. She was con- 
ducted to Foix, that she might en- 
joy in that place such assistance as 
the public compassion might sup- 
ply. It is very possible that, if 
she had been placed in a situation 
suitably chosen, and entrusted to 
the care of a person of feeling and 
good sense, tlte gloomy vapours of 
melancholy, which obscured her 
reason, might have been dissipated. 
But tliis unfortunate creature was 
pursued by her sad destiny. At 
first she was disposed of in the hos- 
pital, from which she was, after a 
few days, witiulrawn, on t!ie pre- 
tence, that she disturbed the order 
of the place, and was conducted 
to an old strong castlo, which at 
present li used as a prison. This 
habitation^ built on an enormous 
rock, detached from the atKer 


monotaiiiisj^lliid wbiclb riting ra-* 
pidly frdm'^e hkKrni of a valley, 
elev^ed three large GoiMc towers 
to an immeese height, is vrelladhpt* 
ed to excite Jdeas of fright atid 
terror. Aa soon as the wretched 
creature saw liersdf sbntnp in thia 
place, dark despair took posses*^ 
siofi of her ; the access of ^Jbeir 
madnim returned again, and she 
never ceased to make the walls of 
her prison re-echo her miserable 
lamentations. 

A hard-hearted gaoler, upoti 
whom the unfortunate bad no 
stronger claim of right than thio 
criminal, for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of the uneasiness which 
her cries excited, conceived and 
! executed the project of causing 
j her to descend into another prison, 
j humid and dark, formed by an cit- 
J cavation of the rock directly under 
one of the towers before mcntioif- 
1 ed. He placed some water and 
j coarse food before her, and no 
i longer paid her any other attention. 

Returning, after some days, to 
her prison, or (to speak more cor- 
I rectly) to that grave in which he 
! had the barbarity to bury her alive 
j — her, whose misfortunes the more 
; compassionate hears had respected, 
he foinui her lifeless. 

Such was the tragical end of this 
unhappy female. We know-in part 
only the long affliction which she 
underwent ; hut the tomb still coii- 
' ceals the secret of her name and 
birth, and the mournful causes Of 
that deep and ohstinate eimgrfn, 
4he violent conenssioris of which 
overturned her reason. Letus de- 
plore her mournful catastrophe, 
and honour — at least wirti a tear— 
the memory Of this won deriul vie 
tim of conjugal ttfoeiion. 

N2 ^ 
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Plate 7.— HOtJSEH»;ibORREC'frON, COLD BATH FIELDS. 

the children of the convicJts, who 
are kept separate from their pa- 


{Thi^S prison, which stand^jn a 
healthy situation in ,^old. Bath 
Fields, is built on the pibn proposed 
byjthe late Mr. Howard, and may 
be considered, both in construction 
and discipline, as areal experiment 
of his severe principles on, con- 
victed felons and hardened i^end- 
ers. 

The ediiicei 'which is of brick, 
stands within a large area, encom- 
passed by a strong buttressed wall, 
of moderate height. The gate is 
of Portland stone, contrived in a 
massy style, and sculptured with 
fetters, the hateful but necessary 
appendages of guilt. After pass- 
ing the first gate, you have the 
governor's house, which stands in 
the middle of a large green yard, 
on the right; and on the left are 
the work-shops where the prisoners 
are employed, and where the visit- 
or is reminded of the character of 
this place, which, difiering from the 
other prisons of London, is likewise 
a house of industry. Further on 
is the office where the business of i 
the prison is transacted, a com- ; 
mittee-rooni, and in the centre of 
the building a spacious octagon 
chapel. 

The prison is divided into two 
sides, for males and females. On 
the former are five day -rooms for 
convicts, two rooms for vagrants 
who are sent thither for seven days 
previously to being passed to their j 
I respective parislies, one separate 
apartment for debtors, an iiifirni- 
ary, a fou^ij^rd, and an apartment 
for On the female side 

arc 'day -rooms, a wash-house, 

^tore-rooins, a:i infirmary, a. 
foul ward, aud an apartment forjj 


rents, and are taught to read, say 
tlieir catechism, &c. There are 
I 333 cells, in which the convicts are- 
locked up separately at night, and' 
more commodious apartments for 
; such prisoners as can afford to pay 
half-a-guinea a week for the in- 
j dulgence. 

\ The prisoners are severally em- 
ployed in useful laboivr: the mCn 
, in picking oakum, knotting yarn, 

; making spun yarn and rope, mak- 
ing and reptiiriiig the prisoners’ 

I clothes, whitewashing and painting 
j the prison, attending the county 
; carpenter, bricklayer, mason, and 
{ plumber us labourers, and others as 
gardeners, or carpenters in making 
wheelbarrows and other utensils for 
I the garden; the women in spin- 
! ning thread, making, repairing, and 
! washing the bedding, linen, and 
• clothes of the prisoners, picking 
; oakum, &c. 

'Flic county allowance to the con- 
victs is a pint of gruel and a pound 
of bread each per day for break- 
fast, and a quart of broth of rice 
and oatmeal, and six ounces of 
meat, alternately, for dinner. All 
sick persons have wine, or wh.ut- 
ever iiululgence themedical attend- 
ant may order. 

The architect who began this 
building was 8ir Robert Taylor, on 
whose death it was continued by 
Sir William Chambers, and after 
the decease of the latter, it was 
completed by Mr. Rogers, the 
county surveyor. It cost the coun- 
ty of Middlesex between 70 and 
H0,0U[)/. and was opened in Novem- 
ber 1793. The present yearly ex^ 
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pence of theestablishnoient is aboqjl* i comppst^gil)^ 

7000/. It is consideted as a strong ed, in 'theitlFsport| iBiit some abuses; 
proof of tlie healthiness, of this did'«#Eist. 

prison, tliat^ in the space of tvrenty* during hi^sheriffalty,' attempti^ 
four years, out of 10,802 persons to revive thO' pbpular cUscoit^ii£s- 
confined in it, only 01 had died* on the subject of this prison, 

In the early part of the political the charges brought forward by him 
career of an opposition baronet, were proved to be groundless add 
this prison served as a stalking- frivolqi|s. ^ 

horse, by which he contrived to THSSsalary of the gaoler is 300/. 
gain considerable popularity. Jus- per annum; but he receives tto 
tiee, however, demands the admis- fees, nor what is termed garnish, 
sion.that his interference was pro- The chaplain, who reads praydrs^ 
ductive of^ benefit; for when in twicea week and preaches on Sifo>-' 
1800 a committee of the House of days, has 50/. and the surgedn 100/. 
Commons was appointed to enquire a year, 
into its government, the individuals 
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An elegant work of art will | 
shortly appear, under the title of i 
Pichtrcfif/ne Picrcs of PuhUe FaU- j 
Jices in Parisj with appropriate let- 
ter-press; drawn by Messrs. Tes- 
tanl and Segard, and engraved by 
Mr. Rosenberg. The size to be 
medium quarto, and the work to 
consist of about twenty exquisite j 
views, which may bi^had plain or ' 
coloured. 

An .^/ia/y,s7s of Madame de Stael’s 
work on Germany, pointing out 
several striking and incongruous 
passages, with some historical no- 
tices on that country, by a German, j 
is in the press. 

Messrs. Smith and Son, of Glas- 
gow, have published a Catalogue of 
Books, which includes many rare, ! 
curious, and valuable articles. | 

Parliament, on the suggestion of 
the trustees of the British Museum, 
have agreed to purchase the re- 
mainder^ of the collections of the 
late Mr. Townley, including his 
coins, medals, gems, cameos, &c; 


&c. scarcely less curious than Ins 
famous marbles. 

The llcv. Robert MorrisofI, Pro- 
testant missionary at Canton, and 
who for a few years acted as a Chi- 
nese translator to the East India 
Company’s factory, has ready to 
print, j4 Chinese Grammar, to which 
is added, a volume of Dialogues, 
Chinese and English. Mr. Morri- 
son has also in preparation, ji Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese Language, in 
three parts. — Part 1. The Chinese 
and English, arranged according to 
the Chinese keys, founded on the 
Imperial Dictionary of Kang-he. 
— 2. The Chinese arranged alpha- 
betically, with a definition in Eng* 
list). — d. English and Chinese, to 
form three or four volumes in folio. 
The Grammar and Dialogues ex- 
hibit the pronunciation of the Chi- 
nese characters in the Mandarin' 
dialect, according to the powers 
of the Roman alphabet in the Eng- 
lish langua^. '!I^hjey have also both 
a free and a ll^hrbal rendering of 
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every p'hrisei sfnt;epc»» and eyam- 
. pie that U employed in illustration. 
A wer\ is preparing for publica- 
tion, under tjie title of lUustreiions 
rf Ireland^ or a J\ipographiealj Atk- 
iiquariany rtnd Philosophical Sur- 
of that JslatA. It will com- 
prise a general view of the super- 
ficial features, geology, minera- 
logy, botany, agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, civil and ec- 
clesiastical government, honorial 
distinctions, history, and antiqui- 
ties of each county; and a succinct 
account of every city, town, cathe- 
dral, castle, abbey, architectural or 
other relic of antiquity, principal 
seats, villages, lakes, natural and 
artificial curiosities, &c. ; with bio- 
graphical notices of eminent na- 
tives, genealogical sketches of dis- 
tinguished families^ and remarks 
on the picturesque scenery of the 
country, and on the moral condi- 
tion, manners, and customs of the 
inhabitants. It will be illustrated j 
by 150 engravings, from drawings I 
by eminent artists. 

A work called The Stranger^ s ‘ 
Guide to Paris j is in the press, j 
containing notices of every thing I 
in the French capital that can be ( 
interesting to strangers ; together i 
with a Gazetteer of France, a con- 
cise history of the kingdom, its 
population, &c. embellished with | 
a correct map of France on a large | 
scale, a map of the environs of • 
Paris, and a plan of the city, by ! 
Edward Planta, Esq. | 

Stephano Egidio Petroni, an • 
nWkn professor of Belles Lettres, • 
has made a journey to London, for , 
the purpose of publishing a poem 
in Italia^ descriptive of t)ie Naval 
Epjpi^gdVnts of the English Mo- 
|||Pii%, from tbe days of Alfred 


the Great, down to the present 
time ; to be accompanied by argu- 
ments, end notes and obserrations, 
critical, historical, and philosophi* 
cal, by bl'. Jdsepb La Valine. Itwill 
be published in sixteen dehverieSf 
and will form two quarto volumes^ 
to be completed in four months. 
The subscription, for each deli- 
very, one guinea. 

A method has been discovered 
by Mr. Turner, near Vauxliall,.of 
fabricating very elegant and splen- 
did embellishments for Imll-rooms, 
supper-rooms, pillars, temples, &e. 
by a composition ; to which the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts have attached the name of 
Imitative Seenite Granite. It is 
capable of being applied either in 
wainscoting or bare walls, or in 
walls already papered ; and while 
it may be made to resemble the 
most hciiutiful marble or granite, 
particularly when assisted by lights, 
its charge does not exceed that of 
other ornamental paintings or pa- 
pering. 

Mr. Voung, the truly meritorious 
Secretary to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, writes, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, that he has been employ- 
ed during tbe last forty yesirs in 
the production of a General Trea- 
tise on Husbandry. “Thirty years 
ago,” says he, “ I mentioned hav- 
ing been thus employed in one of 
the numbers of the Annals of Agri- 
culture ; and a bookseller offered 
me 2000/. for the MS. in 1ti05 : but 
as I had felt tlie disadvantage of 
too rapid a publication early in life, 

1 was determined that this last of 
my liumble efforts should not pass 
from my hands till 1 hadsuffivient- 
Iv reconsidered every article in it 
again and again, and introduce. 
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from a great roultitucle of modero ; 
publications, such facts as appear* j 
ed really to merit attention. . If it 
pleases the Almighty to spare my I 
life a very few years longer^ I shall 
offer it 'to the public ; but if tliat 
shall not be the divine pleasure, 
the papers will be left in such a 
state as to admit publication with- 
out difficulty by tbosq who follow : 
me.” 1 

Caiiova, the celebrated sculptor, ' 
is at present engaged upon a mo- 
del of a colossal statue represent- 
ing the Christian lleligion, to be 
executed in marble, to be placed 
ill the cathedral of tlie Vatican, 
opposite to the bronze sUitiie of 
St. Peter, to commemorate the re- 
turn of Pius VII. to Rome. 

The Petersburg Court Gazette 
lias given the following interesting 
particulars relative to theTschukt- ! 
scues, a tribe inhabiting the north- 
eastern part of Asiatic Russia. — : 
These people were in a state of 
continual war and irrecoiicileable 
enmity with the Korukes ; on which 
account the latter, a wandering 
tribe on the coast of the sea of 
Ochotsk, resolved to submit to the 
Russians, in order to obtain their 
aid and protection against the form- 
er, who were not less brave tliaii 
savage. Notwithstanding the suc- 
cess of the Russian arms against 
die Tschuktsches, their mouutain- 
ous country, and the distance of 
their habitatians from one another, 
prevented their reduction, and the 
death of Lieutenant-Colonel Paul- 
uzky, guver nor o f Ja k utsk , c hail ged 
the military operations into a mere- 
ly defensive war. The tramiuilliiy 
which then prevailed on the fron- 
tiers, and the efforts of the late 
Commissioner Panuer, induced the 


Tsc^ktsch^s to repair^anniiadly tp 
the ciruie of Niscbneikolyma, ffo 
banter their furs for iron, tobacco, 
and othenErticlos*^ The establisb* 
ment of this traffic rendered Jthfi 
whole frontier of Kolyma safe from 
their incursions, and encouraged 
the hope that they miglit in time 
be led to unite spontaneously with 
Russia. On the death of Banuer 
this pleasing hope entirely vanisli>- 
ed, and great appreheffsions .were 
entertained of fresh incursions,. dU 
at length the judicious measures' 
adopted in 1811, to re-establish a 
traffic and good understanding with 
them, dispelled those alarms, and 
even induced them to submit to the 
Russian government. On the 9th 
of Marcli, 1813, they sent seventy 
of their people to the fort of Anga- 
ra, situated 350 w'ersts from Ntsch- 
neikolyma, on the great river Anui. 
They were received by the Com- 
missioner SachacoW) who was di- 
rected to renew the commercial ia- 
tercourse with them. The iiegoci- 
ations were so successful, tliat, three 
! days afterwards, fifty-tive Tschuk- 
tsches took the oath of fidelity to 
the Emperor of Russia, with the 
following ceremony : — The depu- 
tation was invited to dinner in the 
court-yard of the fort, in which 
was placed a table with a crucifijr. 
The interpreters read to thCm, iu 
I theh* native lan^age, the form of 
the oath, which the deputies re» 
pealed, word by word, with evi- 
I dent demonstrations of satisfaction. 

I Such of them as were baptized, 
kissed the^'Bible and the erpss; 
j the others Itiielt before the cypher 
I of bis iiiVperial majesty, engraved 
l.upon the silver hunting-knivesaekit 
as presents for the three chiefs. 
f;ive more of the mpst diatinguids^ 
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c(l. person^ received medals, af- 
ter whicli tobacco was distributed 
among the rest of the deputation. 
The following day, ten of them ap- 
plied to be baptized, and the rite 
was performed by the priest of the 
place. The chiefs engaged to pay 
annually for each baptized person 
a fox skin, by way of tribute, and 
they gave for the first year 27 of 
the bes*^ red fox skins. The traffic 
with them has continued ever since, 
in a manner extremely beneficial to 
both parties. Iron, tobacco, coral, 
sea-liorsc teeth, and other articles 
of that kind, are bartered %vith 
them for peltry and furs of all sorts. 
There is reason to hope, that the 
correspondence bctwcenllussia and 
these people will become more and 
more brisk and profitable ; and 
that the Russians, by advancing ; 
over land to Behring’s Straits, may 
in time establish a direct trade with | 
the people of America resident |j 
along those straits, who abound in | 
sea-horse teeth and furs of the ■ 
greatest val ne. ; 

; We beg leave to call the atten- i 
tion of our readers to the following 
address, which has appeared in the ! 
public papers, and shall feel happy | 
if its insertion here contributes in ^ 
the smallest degree to promote the j 
laudable object of providing for ;i 
the distressed family of an artist, 
whose excellence reflects honour 
on the country which gave him '• 
birth: — It is painful to consider, j 
-that the singular industry and irre- ; 
proactifible character of that pro- j 
eminent engraver, WooUeit, has Ij 
not been able to secure his family ' 
from indigence; and that whilst 
the civilized world resounds with . 
his praises, the respectable widow 
^nd amiable daughters of this ex- 


I cellent man are absolutely distitute 
of the means of subsistence. Mr. 
Woollett died in 1785, leaving an 
inconsiderable property to his fa- 
mily; this, ‘gradually impaired by 
misfortunes, is now exhausted, and 
the personal exertions of his aged 
widow and her two daughters can 
no longer supply the deficiency. 
This fact, it is hojjcd, need only 
be stated to a British public, ever 
grateful to its ingenious citizens : — 
a subscription is, therefore, opened 
for their immediate relief, and with 
a view also to the purchase of an 
annuity for their future support.” 
— Tlie respectable names of the 
Earls of Ashbiiriilium and Mui- 
grave, Sirs George Beaumont and 
l^liomas Bernard, and Benj. West 
and J. J. Angerstein, Esquires, as 
trustees, are a sufficient pledge for 
the succesJbf this benevolent plan, 
and the due application of the mo- 
ney tliat shall be raised. 

A letter from St. Miebaers, one 
of the Azores, dated April 3, 1814, 
gives the following curious parti- 
culars Since thealarmingerup- 
tion in 1810, which shook theinoiiii- 
lain to its base, we enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity, with the hope of its 
long eoiiti nuance, till last week, 
when our fears returned with in- 
creasing force, occasioned by an 
unusual healing of the sea, with- 
out a breath of wind. This was 
immediately followed by a rum- 
bling noise, not unlike the report 
of cannon, and a strong suffocating 
smell of sulphur. This happened 
at five P. M. ill about a quarter 
of an hour the whole island ap- 
peared to be ill motion; several 
vessels, riding at anchor a short 
distance from the shore, were clash- 
ed to pieces in an instant, and tlire 
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^rth opening, not a vestige of them 
was to be sccti. On the opposite* 
side of the island, near the village 
called Sylva Arbor, the ground 
opened utf three several places, atui 


mtli tits utmost 'ilie 

Theatre Ropa/^ Covenjt^Gar]deHf 
compof td' by" J J enfy R\ Bishbp . 
Pr. Vs. 63. 

The allegro of the ovefturd/'to 


vast disdviirges of water issued this mclodnirue has giveii iis niucU 
forth from the largest aperture, the !( real satisfaction ; it is full of spi- 
dischargescontinuingtill midnigh.t, rit, exhibits a well iinhed succes- 
when they entirely ceased. On * sion of \arious appropriate i 
examining the snot nexl morning ’I both in the r.ueet and the serious* 
with a friend, we found a consider- j style, and goes into tlio rtiore dis-‘ 
able quantity of wood, partly burnt, ! tant keys with boldness aiul 
bones of animals, and I'.ends of j so that its r:il elfcet cannot be 
fishes. Whilst we wTre examining • otherwise tium striking ui. 1 dVa-/ 
these objects, a friar rame uj), ami ' mntic. A slow inovemetit, wliioh ' 
liaving saluted ns, told ns that ho ! follows, has br cti nnuli? '! w veld- ' 
had examined tl^c s|)ot, and had cic of introducing I\I()Zjri'’s“' O* 
found, to his great surprise, a wax • C V//Y/ Jriiumin'' execut' d on t!.e ' 
cloth rontaininga fragniint of what' newly-ijiw nt. il kc\ed LarnionicaJ 
appeared to have been a cl'art, but j Afti r Mr. Lroa ll.tirst’s air, licj ' 
whicb was so nui(?h ininred l)v the j tears of ISm i” (;!ic oidy song jii* 
w'ater, tliat it was impossible to de- j! tins public. a considerable’’ 
cypher it ; hut on slowing it io ns • mimlur of more or less extended ‘ 
at his house, the word Colon was' movements succeeds, exi>ressive of 
still legible. As it is known by !. the scenes and the action of the 
historical record, that Cliri.stoplier '! melodrame. In these we ob:»crve 
Colnmbns, having Ixrn ovcrtaki n * that well combined diversity of 
bv a storm wdiicli tlnvaleiied the ! dramatic cl.aracter which wc have 
dc'strnctioh of himself and his slop, ■ »<> often had occasion to commend 
committed the account of liis voy- i hi similar works of Mr. E.’s ; and 
age to the deep, in t!ie distant * several of them, w ithont reference 
hope of its reaching some habila- / *o rl'cir purpose, jiosscss decided 
blc shore; it is conjectinvd here ’ toerits as gcmral iMii.sical pieces. 


among the learned, that the wax 
cloth discovered by the friar is t!ie 
same that Columbus is n.tid to h.iw. 


Among those we nnmhcM’ the clever 
amlantino (p. 11}; tl;c andaiUino 
I . with tlic eh'gant violin-so- 


|)nt into a cask, and thrown over- h) ; a.)d also lliO line larghctlQ 
iioard, wdieii lie and his crew w’ere ' O’* cae.not enter into 

evi?ry moment expcclingio perish.” *! greater det iil, we sliall content 

j onrsihos with having llms |jje- 

!' .scntf‘tl our readers with an idea of 
MUSICAL UL\ II . 1 . principal features of iliis pub- 

Tlic Overture^ Son^s^ rr/.r/ j! libation, a lutwe’ close investiga- 

i7 Selection of the I'nvquitfc -7/r.« j lion of winch, we make no doubt, 
in the (irnnd A.intic ^Spertneh. ^Mtll a!lbrd ir.ncli entertainment to 
niUed Sadac and Knlosnrdc^ o/’ ! the lovers of this dexviptibn of* 
the Waters of Oblivion, prrfoi'^med dramalie niusic. 

-Vo. LXmi Co/. Ml. O 
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ThtTEmperw of Husda's tVeleome to raise expectRtion. In tbeMt> 
#0 'Englandt Introduction and set especially, we have to commend 
‘ RoAdofor the Piano-Forte, com- the sudden transition from D b into 
pos^ by D. Steibclt. Price A (3 sharps). The allegro is like- 
28. Od. wise a very ' meritorious composi- 

' Without attempting to solve the tion,iull of spirit and bwlliancy, 
n^jdle, how Mr. Steibelt, whom and, from the extract before us, we 
conceived at St. Petersburg, can anticipate the active employ- 
'shdild have contrived to write a ment of the several instruments, 
piece in commemoration of au especially the wind-instriiiiients. 
eveht, the news of which, if our As to tlie arrangement into the 
information were correct, could present duet, it claims unqualified 
' hardly have reached him at this approbation. Both instruments 
moment ; we shall state, that, in- have had their share of action dealt 
dependency of the respectability out to them with judgment, and 
of the publishers, Messrs. Gould- much has been done to make the 
ing and Co. the authenticity of the general etVect complete; an aim, 
composition is warranted hyintrin- it is true, which could not be ac- 
sic evidence. It required a Stei- complished without rendering the 
belt to produce such music. A • performance frequently difficult, 
■ircry short introduction leads to the I T/te celebrated jliry I 'ite Henry 
main piece, an allegretto in two Qmtrey' uith f nriations for the 
flAts. This allegretto, it is true. Piano- Forie^ composed by J , von 

hainb claim in point of originality Durwollt, of Gorcum. Pr. Is.6d. 

erf subject; for it is a most close By an unfortunate (we suppose 
imitation of Fisher^s famous mi- ; typographical) error, ia whole bar 
nuet ; but the manner in which the ! (i. e. the sixth) is left out in the sc- 
subject is treated, the endless va- i cond part of the very Uienie. The 
riety in expression and deductions, • defect, however, is to he supplied 
the choice harmonics brought for- j by repeating the fifth bar a whole 
ward, the elegance of the quick ; tone higher. The variations are 
^passages, especially for the left ivcry respectable altogether. In 
band ; in short, the tout-ensemble ; the second we observe some pas- 
b'espeaks the hand of an adept in sages of very easy flow ; several 
composition. To advanced per- neat imitations arc introdiiceikiii 
formera these few sheets ofler a var. 3; the? play with crossed hands, 
real treasure foV practice. var. 6, is agreeable ; and tlie little 

The favourite Overture Jto }) La coda appended to it, appropriately 
' Vestaky performed at the Kwg^s conceived. ^ 

Theatre, composed ty Signor Pu- A Sonata for the Piano- Forte, with 
'ciiftay arrangedy as a Duet for the an Accompaniment for the f'iolin ; 

Http and Piano-IFortey dedicated after uhkh is iutixuluccd the fa- 

to JMiss Fitzgerald, by H. Seine. vourite Air of ‘‘ Pray, (joody^ 

Pr, 8s. 6d. composed, atid dedicated to Miss 

We derived peculiar gratifica- Pearson, hy J. Juy, Mus. Doc. 

tfon from the iirtrorfuctory largo of Op. XX. Pr. 4s. Od. The Ait 

this ,’ffa stcatua orb so*. | ^ of Pray Goody, may he hod heingle^ 

jemn abd original, weX liiftlculatcd j pV. !2s. Od. 
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Af cursory view of the allegro of 
this sonata, which is set in three 
sharps, aifords conviction, that 
taste, skill, a^cl sedulous care have 
had their due share in its produc- 
tion, The subject is in the style 
of a pastorale, with sustained tonic, 
and has that peculiarity, highly 
recoiumendahle, that it soon merges 
into a short phrase, which the au- 
thor, with much art, lias contrived 
to sprinkle profustly throughout 
liis work, whether bass, treble, or , 
violin, in a variety of ways, and ! 
under some very good responsive ; 
sentences. In his modulations,! 
too, Mr. J. has aimed at selectness. 
Of those we could cite a great j 
number, hut shall content ourselves l! 
with noticing the elegant transi- I 
tions, //. 4 and 5, p. ^i; and p, 7. ! 
The able outset of the second part, 
likewise, demands special distinc-|! 
tion. The conclusion, p, 11, ap- { 
pears to lis to he ratluT defective in j 
rhythm, notuirhstanding the pains \ 
which evidently have been taken | 
to steer clear of that objection : | 
reckoning from the dd bar of /. 3, 1 
where the violin sets out with the I 
melody, there are nine bars to the 
€ 11 ( 1 ; an unevenness in number 
which, in this instance, is peculi- 
arly striking, as the period and its 
repetition divides itself into Jive 
and four bars : if the viol in -bar, 
above alluded to, could possibly be 
coiMidered as not belonging to the 
nielod]|^ and the melody as only 
beginning with the piano -forte 
parts in the 4th bar of /. 3, all 
would be square* 

Of the variations to Pray 
Goody,'* we can equally speak in 
terms of general approbation. As 
to the artificial harmonic contriv- 
ancti however,. of /. 4,p. 3, which 


the author seemato have 
partial to, as to engrave %i 
Archimedes bis problffm). QO-tlie 
title-page, we must say, it loo^^ a 
great deal prettier than it spuijds. 
Among the several variations,, inir 
favour preferably inclines to No* 
3, which, w'itb the addition of tljte 
flute, produces a continued flow of 
agreeable melody. In the 
we perceive a considerable dUpUy 
of compositorial skill and good 
taste ; and much cleverness in ar- 
rangement is conspicuous-in^vsur.yi 
which hears the name of .polac.q^, 
although it has but a slight tinge 

of the character of (liat species of 

^ ^ * 

movement. 

T/iree liouutuzat for the Piano- Fifrief 
composed by J. Field. Pr. 4s. - 
Wc ratlier think tliis to be the 
first composition of Mr. Field’s 
that has been noticed in the 
sitory. If so, his dibit among (}ur 
pages is highly satisfactory. Mr. 
F.’s genre is some«rliat peculiar, not 
a little ornamental, but every ides 
of his is brought forth under tbd 
most delicate and tasteful ^arb ; sp 
that tlie music before us might fit- 
ly be compared to a beautiful upsu** 

' gay. But to pluck this nusegsy, 

I nimble hands and long fingers are 
I absolutely necessary : tlie whole is 
not only difficult, but nintlu pnd 
even tenths occur frequently, to 
grasp which is not in every body’s 
power. This » particularly the 
case in the first romanza, whose 
theme is distinguished by a moat 
charming sweetness, and in whose 
progress some ddiglitful passages 
introduce themselves. The 2d ro- 
manza is equally fine, and alto- 
gether much in the same style; 
its exquisiue pastoral melody is 
throughout suf^orted by a match-' 
09 . 
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less apcompaniment in triplets. | very good bass passages^ quitje in 
iAea at the bottom of p. 6, me- | tbc right style. iNo. consisting 
rits groat praise. The 3d romance ’j througliout of broken chords, has 
(ill C minor) is conceived in a style not cost much labour'to the author, 
less pleasing, probably, to the coin- Upon the \vhoU\ this perfonnaiice 
mon car; it is more serious and is of the kind which pupils cannot 
learned than tlie oi hi rs ; and upon * hut use with entertuinment and 
the w’.'iolc thci’e is rather a same- . prulitin their practice. 

I NUitanf llavdo for the Piauo- 
FortCy valculated for the Ute of 
Per formers, by Samuel 

, Webbe, in 11 . Pr. 2s. 

player. . . . ‘ 

Minuet, u'ith rnriatioua, for the It betrays an exercise of judg- 
Piano- Forte or Harp, vow posed ,, me.nX, when antliors of Mr. W.’s 
and rc^pevtfullij iuM i '^Led to Mu- learning, in writing for the sphere 
zio Cimeuti, E <p l)y his pupil, of beginners, abstain not only from 
Joseph Major. Pr. 2s. ■ executive iniricacit^s, but also from 

If the theme of tliChC variations I, harmonic speculations of the higli- 
is original, and we kno'.v nothing 1 er cast. '1 iiis is prccisidy the case 
to the contrary, we have to com- Ji here, and the result has been a very 
pliment Mr. M. on its production : pleasing, and yet by no means 
its steady, pleasing melody is well trifling production. "Phe intro- 
spited to variations. But there is ! duciory adagio, with, its liorii-pas- 
one objection, in our ear at least, sages and elegant cadence, will 
The 3J bar of the minuet (and ge- j give every possible satisfaction ; 
perally of the variations likewise) ■ the rondo boasts of a veiv into- 
i^xhibits an awkward j)rogrcssion resting sul/jcct, conceived in tin* 
of harmony. Tlie chonl of C minor , best taste-; and the digressive mat- 
i$ follow ^^d by that of B major ; in ter is derived from it, and threaded 
fact, there are plain successive together in u natural and workman- 
fifths, viz. the first G in the treble like flow. I'he passages ( p, 3) are 
witlithe first C in the bass — and the , neat and lightsome. Tlic part in 
first F in the treble with tliefiisl B one flat (p, 4), a minor parody of 
in the hass. In other respects, we the previous one in two sharps, 
have every reason to speak favour- merits every commendation ; and 
ably of this publication. The 2d the last page is successfully de- 
yariatiuu in B minor merits iincpia- ’ voted to a sliewy termination. Tliii 
|ified approbation. Equ.il praise • is the right sort of music^or the 
IS due to No. 3, on account of its learner’s practice. 

Plate 8.-^4 ASHIONABLK FUKNITURE. 

rm^annexed plate exhibits three j d^ry drawing-rwms, arid occasion** 
designs for light chairs intended 'ally to serve for routs.. These 
forJ)cst bed-chambers, for sccon- [[chairs may be stained bLaick; or, 


ocss in its progress; l)ut it presents, ^ 
niH'ertheless, a .sufficient stock of i 
Sti fling worth to render it in- ! 
teresting to the accomplished | 
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the present taste is, veined with on the joke should be cut through 
vitriol, stained with logwood, and the edges, moulded, UnA gilt, 
polished to imitate rose-wood ; the No. 3. is proposed to be 'finished 
seats caned. in a similar style ; the bwtlsinetat: 

No. 1. should be japanned, to the splats in the back are cot 
imitate bamboo. The ornaments throughattlieirbase,togivelight« 
on tile yoke andothcrparisblack. ness to their effect. — These pat* 

No. 2. may be black or rose-wood terns, as drawn, are not meant tU 
colour; the ornamental parts me- have cushions. ^ 

tai or gilt. The circular ornament I 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Among the many striking exam- nurse, when a sortie made (on the 
pies of lemale tenderness, affection, 10th Novtmiber, 1813,) hythegar- 
and constiincj'^ which modern times risen of Glogau threw the wholb 
have furnislied, ^ the following is j neighbourhood, and that village in 
wortliy of record : — Mr. Weiss, who particular, into t!ie utmost conster- 
was town - surgeon of Neumarkt, ; nation. All its inhabitants betook 
prompted by that ardent patriot-, themselves to flight. She alone was 
ism which inffanied the bosoms of; left, with her apparently expiring 
the Prussians of all ranks, at the husband, in the cottage, against 
eoramencement of the late decisive which the hottest fire of the ene- 
conffict, exchanged tliat situation iny’s artillery was directed, proba- 
for the post of surgeon to the Nen- hly because it was distinguished 
inarkt Landwehr. This corps form- j from the other houses by a tiled 
ed part of the force employed in | roof. Several grenades breaking 
tl>e siege of Glogan. In tlic faith- ; through the roof, the floor on 
ful execution o( the duties of his fire. Having carefully covered up 
office, he caught the epidemic ner- i lier patient, and as it were buried 
voiis fever. In spite of all the ' him in the bed-clothcS, she ran out 
medical attendance that could he . for a pail of water, Extinguished 
procured, he grew worse and worst', the fire, and agaih directed her at- 
and as he was naturally of a weak tention to the beloved object of her 
constitution, there was little pro- ; principal anxiety. She found him, 
spect of his recovery. No sooner j to her great joy, in a profuse per- 
did his wife receive the alarming I spirution ; but the incessant shower 
account of his hopeless situation, | of balls rendered her abode morfc 
than she immediately hastened to ' and more dangerous. A twelve- 
liini from Neumarkt, 'though the* pounder fell close to the bed of her 
incbnvenicncies of the journey j husband, boit without doing him thb 
alone would have been sufficient to 1 slightest injury. Resolved to die 
deter many a female, far advanced j with him, she hiy down by bis side, 
like her in pregnancy. »S!ie found and thus await<fd their common fate, 
her liushand, in tire height of a ty- Noon arrived, and by this time the 
phusand msensible, in a cottage at valour of the Prussians had driven 
Nosswite, near Glogau. Scarcely back the endth]^ into' the fortress, 
iKid ali6 undertaken the office Ofi Sliem'scahiesdyiiitreatcdtopro- 
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vide for her safety, as it was impos- 
sible to tell whether the enemy 
imight not attempt a fresh sortie. 
She,* however, scorned every idea 
.of removing to a place of security 
-herself, unless she could save her 
husband also; and though none of 
the persons present gave her the 
smallest hopes, that this might be 
accomplished, and the removal of 
the patient, who was completely 
exhausted by the abundant perspi- 
ration, was deemed impracticable, 
• she nevertheless determined upon 
this hazardous but only way of en- 
suring his safety. Having tied his 
hands and legs, to prevent liim from 
moving and taking cold, she laid 
him, closely wrapped up with bed 
and betiding, in a cart covered with 
boards, ill which she took her stand, 
and looked at him every minute. 
She slowly pursued her course to- 
wards Schmarsau, but scarcely had 
she left Nosswitz, when the be- 
sieged began to fire from, the for- 
tress in tliat direction. The balls 
flew thickly about the cart, and the 
aflrigliled lad who drove, took shel- 
ter, sometimes under it, and some- 
times under the horses. Slie was 
fortunate enough to escape this 
danger also without injury, and 
arrived with her patient at Schmar- 
sau, which was already thronged 
with wounded, and applied for a 
lodging at the first cottage. The 
mistress of the house, whose hus- 
band had died of a nervous fever, 
ell upon her like a fury, turned the 
horses’ heads, and protested, with 
many bitter execrations, that she 
should not cross her threshold. In 
this desperate situation our hero- 
ine had recourse to a decisive ex- 
pedient. Almost beside herself, 
sbe drew her husband’s sword, and 


pointing it to the woman’s breast, 
declared, that she would run it 
through her heart, unless she im- 
mediately admitted her husband. 
Terrified at this unexpected me- 
nace, the other complied with her 
demand, and the patient was car*- 
rieU into the house, which previ- 
ously contained fifteen wounded. 
His w'ife, however, perceived with 
horror, tliat her beloved charge 
manifested not the least sign of 
' life. The bystanders advised her 
j to give lierself no farther trouble 
;i about him, and offered to lay him 
j out for dead upon straw. To this 
I she positively refused to agree, but 
I laying him in the bed, she inces- 
santly rubbed his stiffened body, 
I and with a tea-spoon administered 
! some wine, the only medicine with- 
in her reach. With the following 
morning, the expiring spark be- 
gan to revive, and her joy was un- 
bounded. She continued her at- 
tentions, and in a few days had the 
I inexpressible satisfaction to aee 
I him out of danger. She now ob- 
I tained a distinct apartment of her 
j landlady, who began to behave to 
I her with more kindness than at first. 

I When her husband w'as sufficiently 
'! convalescent, she returned with 
I him to Neiiniarkt, to complete his 
; recovery. Unfortuately, during her 
, absence, one of their two children, 

I a fine boy, was taken ill, and him 
I her maternal care was unable^' to 
I save. ^V'ith patient resignation she 
jmade this sacrifice to tbewUkof 
I that Providence which bad spared 
f the life of tier husband, and to 
whose protection she fervently jrc- 
commeiided him, when, in tbojbe- 
ginning of February, be again re- 
turned to resume his perilous doty 
wit|i his battalioji before^ Giogau. 
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An account of the f>raGtice of a 
physician from the I5th of June 
to the 15th of July, 1814. 

Acute Diseases. — Measles, 8 

Scarlet fever, 3.. ..Hooping-cough, 

Q....Sore-throat, 2 Catarrh, 4.... 

Enteritis^' 2....SmalUpox, 3....Acute 
diseases of infants, 6. 

Chronic Diseases. — Asthenia, 12 
....Palsyj 3...Head-ach, 3...Vertigo, 
2....Cough, 15....Pleurodyne, 8.... 
Consumption, 5.. ..Marasmus, 1.... 
llhetimatism, 5...Palpitation, 2.... 
Dyspepsia, 5...Dysure, 2....Ente- 
rodynia, 2....Gastrodynia, 3...H(£- 
morrhage, 4...Dropsy, 3...Hs£mate- 

mesis, 2...DiarrliGea, 4 Diseases 

oftheskin,6...Femalecomplaints,5. 

The pulmonary atfections, in- 
duced by a severe winter, and con- 
tinued through a spring far from I 
mild, at length have nearly disap- 
peared. Measles, hooping-cough, 
scarlet fever, and small-pox have 
lately prevailed; children, of 
course, are the principal subjects 
of these complaints, although some 
adults have been aifected with scar- 
let fever. Some bilious and bowel | 
complaints have occurred, but, on 
the whole, the general state of the 
season is healthy. 

In one of the cases of head-ach, 
which was also accompanied with ; 
occasional vertigo, the patient, a ' 
man aged nearly eighty years, ima- 
gined that live beetles within the 
cranium occasioned his complaint. 
He said he felt them move, and 
distinctly heard them make a chirp- 
ing sort of noise. It is needless 
to observe, that in such a case no 
medicines could' be of use, unless 
it Were possible to deceive the pa- 
tient into a belief, that the insects 
were destroyed* by them. ])ut in 


this instance the complaint was not 
ideal, although the cause assigned 
for it was not very probable. From 
the ])atient*s general appearance 
and feeling, a strong dispositioh 
lo apoplexy or paralysis was de- 
noted ; and it is not unlikely, that 
ossification of a portion of one of 
the membranes of the brain, oc- 
casioned the troublesome feelings 
which the patient experienced. At 
the same time, it must he conced- 
ed, that, in the collection of Bo- 
netus, several cases are recorded, 
in which insects, worms, and even 
scorpions have been found alive 
within the cranium. 

The existence of worms in the 
stomach and intestines, is daily 
noticed ; the liver also is occasion- 
I ally preyed upon by them, and 
they have been found in llte human 
bladder. Mow it is not more diffi- 
cult to conceive, that the brain 
may be liable to the generation of 
living insects than any other in- 
ternal organ of the body. If it 
be objected, that the germ of worms 
I may be conveyed by the food into 
the alimentary canal ; how is it that 
some of them, as the tape-worm, 
are not recognized in nature, ex- 
cept in the intestines of animals ? 

; And how is it, that, if received with 
the food, they escape the process 
of digestion which the food under- 
goes ? They seem to be adapted 
by nature for the medium in which 
they are placed, and often exist for 
years without occasioning much 
inconvenience. In those instances 
that have been recorded, where 
worms were found in the cranium, 
the symptoms produced were, ex- 
cruciating paini delirium, and 
death. 
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EuijoPE.is gnuhiiilly approacli- 
ing that ordinary state of tranquil- 
lity which, while it ad’ords matter 
of congratulation for the philan- 
thropist, furnishes the historian with 
few incidents worthy of coinmemo- i 
ration. Our Retrospects, there- j 
fore, which hitlierto had engrossed 
a considerable portion of tlie Repo- 
sitor^i '' future, be reduced 
both in extent and in interest. 

SPAIN. 

In Spain the measures of the new 
government have assumed a cha- 
racter soniewliat more congenial to 
British feelings. Ferdinand has ! 
publicly declared his intention to j 
assemble a meeting of Corte?s, and . 

O / j 

to give to the country a constitu- 1 
tion. With that view a commis- | 
sion has been appointed, in order 
to arrange the preliminary steps, ' 
and to frame the constitution. By ' 
another edict, dated tlie tth instant, 
he has confirmed the decrecM)f ex- 
ile passed by tlie Cortes against all 
those officers, civil and military, 
who bad acted under tlie pretended 
authority of the usurper Joseph. I 
This decree is, however, accoin- ! 
panied with some proper excep- 
tions, such as, of all minors, per- 
sons under the rank of captain, and 
of many other descriptions of men, 
who may he presumed to have act- 
ed under the authority of their su- 
periors. The three members of 
the regency have been banished, 
the Cardinal de Bourbon to Rome, 
Agar to Cartl agena, and Cisear to 
a north-eastern fortress. General 
Elio, too, has been sent to prison ; 
and, if report is to he credited, the 
editors bf the two journals, the 


Redactor and Conchoy sent to the 
gallics. 

' FRANCE. 

Louis XVIII. continues to giv€v 
daily proofs of a head and heart, 
worthy to govern. All his nume-. 
rolls decrees breathe wisdorn and 
goodness, and evince his eager de- 
sire to extricate France from the 
I abyss of misery into wliich the 
^ folly and wickedness of Bonaparte . 
j have plunged her. The bill for re- - 
gnlating the press, which his Ma- 
1 jesty has proposed to the Chaipber 
j of Deputies, does not, it is true, . 
j give the same free scope to that 
mighty engine of public liberty 
which is enjoyed in Knghind, but 
prol)ably goes as far in tlial respect 
as the state of the country at this 
time, and the character of the na- 
tion perhaps at anytime, may per- 
mit with safety. 

But of all the acts which liav’c 
' hitherto emanated from the French 
government, the picture of t!ie si- 
! tnation of France which thoSlini- 
ster of tlie Interior, the Abbe 
Rlontesqniou, laid before the Le- 
gislative Body on tlie 12th July, 

. claims the most profound attention. 
When, after the dreadful campaign 
of 1812, Bonaparte jiublished his 
Eipose of tlie state of the empire, 
we freely gave it as onr ojiinion, 
that that would be the last Eipo&e 
of his making. It proved so ; and 
the present 7w pose of tl'c legitimate 
sovereign, while it depicts the dcr 
speraic state of the country, af- 
fords ample di monstration, if .any 
had been wanting, of the .bead- 
strong folly and abandonod barba^ 
rity of the Ishipolcun, reigU| /rom r 
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wirich almost all the present mise- 
ries of France have their origin. 
One million three hundred thoug 
sand men have been levied since 
January 1813, namely, in about 
15 months, not one half of which 
now exist; 43 sail of the line, 82 
frigates, iSce. have been lost during 
the last 15 years ; 150 millions of 
livres have been madly wasted in 
the construction and equipment of 
the flotilla which was to have in- 
vaded England ; the finances, the 
arsenals, the public studs, in short, 
all that constitutes the property 
and fortune of a nation, are com- 
pletely ^dilapidated. The king, 
while he shares the grief of cver^ 
patriotic Frenchman ai this cheer- 
less picture, docs not give way to 
despair ; he chcrislies the hopes of 
his subjects, calls upon tbcni to as- 
sist him in the great but difficult 
task of restoration, and points to 
the means for healing the deep 
wounds which he himself has not 
inflicted. 

Among a great variety of de- 
crees, that which changes tlic in- 
signia of the Legion of Honour to 
a fleur de lis, another which dis- 
embodies the various corps d’ar- 
mee, and a third which assigns to 
the marshals and other generals of 
rank the superintendence of the 
several military divisions of France, 
deserve preferable notice. 

AMERICA. 

The intelligence of our Trans- 
atlantic warfare is not of great im- 
portance. Scarcely any hostile en- 
counters have occurred by land. 
Some trifling advantages w^erc gain- 
ed by us in March on Lake Cham- 
plain ; and a British expedition on 
Lake Ontario succeeded in eflect- 
ing a lapding at Oswego, ^n Arne- 

No. LX nil. voixtr. 


rican fort, which was sacked and 
dismantled, End its naval and mi*; 
litary stores brought ctff or destrq^ 
ed. At sea, the fortune of war^ aa< 
usual, has been checkered. Two 
of our sloops of war, the ReindeeF 
and L’Epervier have J;>een taken^ 
by the American sloops the Wasp 
and Peacock. On the other hand, 
the Essex, U. S. frigate^ was cap- 
tured by the Pbnebe frigate and 
Cherub brig on the coast of Lima* 
|n all these actions the most obsti- 
nate valour has been displayed oM 
both sides, and much blood spilt. 
In the course of last winter, two 
new British ships have been built 
on Lake Ontario, one of which is a 
sixhf-four. By these and othev 
reinforcements from home, we have 
at present a decided superiority 
on that immense inland sea. 

Messrs. Bayard, Adams, Russel, 
Clay, and Gallatin, the American 
ministers, are arrived at Ghent, 
where the English commissioners. 
Lord Gambier, Messrs. Cockbnrn 
and Adams, are to join them, in 
order to cuter upon negociations 
for peace between the two coun- 
tries. 

DOMESTIC INTELLIOENCK. 

On tlie22d June, our illustrious 
guests, the Emperor Alexanderan J 
the King of Prussia, together with 
all the renowned military and di- 
plomatic characters in their train, 
bade farewell to the British me- 
tropolis and set out for Ports- 
mouth, w'iiiiher his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent accom|)a- 
nied them. At this grand naval 
arsenal, a spectacle aw^aited them 
which England alone could pro- 
duce, and i^hich even in England 
had not before been beheld. A 
naval review, on the grandest scale, 
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was di^layed .before these mo- 
fiapobS} in which not less than fifty 
dnps of war (an unemployed fleet, 
almost equal to all the navies the 
other states of Europe now can boast 
of,) esbibited a variety of evolu- 
tions and n^ntsuvres, in imitation 
of actual engagements. One great 
character was ye^ wanting to give 
this scene all tiie splendour desire- 
able, the great British captain, the 
Duke of Wellington. By a pecu- 
liar good fortune, he joined our 
august visitors at Portsmouth on 
the 35th. His grace had set foot I 
again on his native soil at Dover 
on the 33d June, having crossed 
the Channel from Calais in the 
Rosario sloop. The Russian and 
Prussian monarchs tarried a feiv 
days at Portsoioutli, where they in- 
spected with minute attention all 
the naval establishments ; then pro- 
ceeding by Brighton along the 
coast, they arrived at Dover on the 
26tb, and the day following took 
leave of the British shores; Alex- 
ander to proceed by Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, &c. to Vienna; and P>e- 
deric-William to return to Germa- 
ny by the way of Paris. Marshal 
Prince Blucher and the Hetman 
Prince PlatofF once more revisited 
London, which the former only 
finally left, and we believe with 
regret, on the 10th July. 

The Duke of Wellington, on bis 
.return from Portsmouth, attended 
personally in both Houses of Par- 
.liament, to receive, through the 
medium of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Speaker, the thanks of 
the British Senate for his distin- 
guished military services in the 
Spajiish Peninsula and in France; 
and other public bodies have .vied 
with each other in testifying to his 


grace the sense which the whole 
nation entertains of his gallant 
^hievements. Splendid f^tes have 
successively been given tohis grace, 
by the city of London, by the Com- 
pany of Merchant Taylors, and by 
a special club of British General 
Officers. .,His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, moreover, has, in 
addition to the honours already 
conferred upon the duke, nomi- 
nated him ambassador to the court 
of France. 

We have not hitherto adverted 
, to the extraordinary and audaci- 
ous fraud, by wliich, on the 31st of 
' February last, the public funds ex- 
' perienced a great but momentary 
j rise. On the night preceding that 
day, a person, calling himself Co- 
lonel De Bourg, appeared at Do- 
1 ver, as if just arrived from France, 

. in the character of an official mes- 
senger, to announce a great victo- 
ry over Bonaparte, in which he 
. stated him to have been killed by 
i the Cossacks. With this intelli- 
gence he hastened to town ; while 
other accomplices, by way of an 
i under-plot, came by the way of 
I Northfleei, also spreading the same 
I news, and likewise proceeding to 
I London in a conspicuous manner. 

1 The deception was soon discover- 
j ed, and suspicion fell, among others, 

I upon Lord Cochrane and Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone, two members of 
Parliament, the former being a re- 
presentative of the city of West- 
minster. The pretended Colonel 
Dc Bourg was ascertained to be a 
person of the name of Berenger, 
who was traced and arrested at 
Edinburgh ; and, after his being 
brought up to town, a bill, of in- 
dictment was preferred against 
^ him, Jjjfird Cochrane, Mr. Cocli- 
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rarie' Johnstone, a Mr. Butt, and 
several of tlieir supposed accom- 
plices, iu vrliich they were charged 
with con^raey. Lord Cochrane 
strenuously asserted his innocence, 
but Mr. Johnstone and another fled 
the country. The grand jury find- 
ing a true bill, they were tried in 
tlie court of King’s Bench, and 
foupd guilty. Oil the ‘21st June, 
Lord Ellenborongh pronounced the 
sentence of the court upon them, 
which in substance was as follows : — 

Lord Cochrane and Butt to pay 
a fine of .£’1000 each ; Holloway 
•£500. 

Lord Cochrane, Butt, Holloway, 
Sandom, Light, and De Berenger 
to be severally imprisoned foV 
twelve calendar mouths. 

Lord Cochrane, Butt, and De 
Berenger to stand one hour iu the 
pillory before the Royal Flxchange, 
during the period of their impri- 
sonment. 

Against the judgment of the 
court of King’s Bench, Lord Coch- 
rane protested in vain, in court. 
He next addressed the Speaker of 
the House of Commons on the 
same subject, equally asserting 
his innocence ; in consequence of 
which, Mr. Holmes made a motion 


I hielir stMed in PariiaiMtit^ "thtft 
pcmisbhient of ttYe'f>i11ory hasi h&6if 
remitted as to Lard 'Cochrane Md 
the two other persbhs ip£hlded^iif 
the same sentence. 

At the proposal of minfetets, the 
allowance to her Royal Higbtie^ 
the Princess of Wales,' which hi*- 
tlierto had in all ^ anlbmfted td 
i c£‘22, 000 per annum, was' intended 
I by Parliament to ‘\ye raised W 
I o£50,000 ; but her Royal Higbnesil 
j lias declined acceptmg moi'a thatf 
i^5,000. . " 

The intended marriage of thd 
Princess Charlotte of Wale^ te the 
Prince of Orange, has ’suddenljl^ 
and unexpectedly been broken ofK 
Thegrounds, asfaras the samehaVh 
unofficially transpired, are under- 
stood to have been, in the first itt- 
stance, her Royal Highnesses 
j luctance to accompany her illiis- 
'j trioiis bridegroom on a temporary 
; visit to Holland ; and, in the next 
place, as report adds, her demand 
that, after the marriage, she should, 
by act of Parliament, be prohi- 
bited from leaving England. 

Disturbances to an alarming ex- 
! tent have broken out in Ireland. 

They are said not to be of a politi- 
; cal nature, but to have drisen ra- 


in the House of Commons, pro- i ther from a general dissatisfaction 
posing an enquiry into the judg- | of the tenants against tlieir land- 
ment; which, however, was nega- j lords. Illegal associations infest 
tived ; and, on the 5th of July, the I the country, under the appellation 
House, after hearing Lord Coch- j of Carders,” committing the 
lime’s defence, which he addressed 
to them ill person, voted his ex- 
pulsion, and that of Mr. John- 
ston^, by a 'majority of 140 to 44. 

An election for Westminster has 
ih consequence taken place, at 
wbicli Lord Cochrane has been re- 
elected a' representative for that 
city. Since that, Lord C!|||||ereagh 

W p 2 


mostinhuman excesses. To repress 
the evil in time, ministers have 
brought in a bill, by which several 
counties have bedn placed under a 
species of martial la\y, and the in- 
habitaitts prohibited from leaving 
their homes between sun -set and 
sun-rise.. ' 

In additi6lt to dbout 100, 000 
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raised by private subscription, for 
the relief of the distresses suffered 
in Germany by the last can)])aign, 
t|ie Prince Regent has, by message 
to Parliament, proposed a public 
grant of the same amount. 

On the 7th July, a public thanks- 
giving took place in England, on 
the occasion of the happy termina- 
tion of the war, when the Prince 
Regent proceeded in state to St. 
Paul’s. And to celebrate, in the 
jXiost striking and public manner, 
the event of general pacification, 
a grand jubilee is announced to 
take place in a few days; for which 
purpose, preparations,on the grand- 
est scale, have been for some time 
going on in St. James’s Park, 
the Green Park, and Hyde Park. 

The following is an abstract, of- 
ficially laid before Parliament, of I 


ordnance and stores supplied by* 
Great Britain to her allies, from 
the year 1S08 to 1813 inclu.dve:— 

Piec Rounds Barb. Rounds of 
Flints/ qf of Ant. of Musket 
Ord. for Ord Powd- Cariridg, 


Russia 117870 143 e4:ni2<j 8oo 7(.3r>i>oo 
Fiussm 1417870 lu.i 34800 12000 17435600 
Sweden 66000 — ■ i 4000 gdrBitooo 
Spain 7512000 545 471606 40000 90130000 
Portal. 1380000 14 2396 7317 19ocllkoou 
N. of 

Germ. I 3 QOOOO 29 138MO 132oo issooooo 


Total 12477740 834 765724 77317 162051800 
Furnish- 
ed in 

1813,6242000 320 29190I 80500 48324070 
There have been issued from the ordnance 
armories, for the service uf the allies and the 
Bjitisharniy, since I8O8, 2,132,079 stands of 
aiiiisj 125,5/6 pistols: of which there were 
I i:»sued ill 181.3, 344,763 stands of arms; in 
1814, 193,186 stands of anus. 


From the appearance of tlie 
crops, harvest must be late, as but 
little corn, even in the most for- 
ward counties, wdll be ready for 
the sickle this month. 

Wheat has blossomed kindly, 
and is a full crop, except upon a 
few light soils, that are in a bad 
state of cultivation. The straw 
on the clays and rich loams is very 
large, and will be thrown down, 
unless the weather continues 
dry. 

Barley upon the turnip lands is 
a great crop, and much laid ; but 
upon the clays very indifferent, 
particularly towards the furrows, 
tvhere it will not get out of the 
hose. 

CTats are but a very piior crop, 
except upon light soils, in a high 
state of cultivation. 


Beans are a very large crop, with 
much halm, and well podded. 

Peas prove very productive, and 
free from the fly ; but too large on 
the halm to be gathered green for 
market, without waste. Vetches, 
and the whole of the leguminous 
tribe, are a very prolific crop. 

The weather, through the whole 
of the last month, ha.s been favour- 
able for the hay harvest, which has 
turned out considerably heavier 
than was expected. I’he clover 
crop is large, and well got up, with 
a very few exceptions. 

Turnips have partially siiflFcred 
from the fly, but in general they 
are a promising crop, pariicularly 
those that were sown a few days 
after Midsummer. 

Hops and apples are a partial 
crop* jtjk 
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EXTllACT FROM THE PORT-FOLIO 
OF A PUNSTER. 

I HAPPENED to mention to my 
friend Simplex, that I knew an old 
man, who, at the age of sixty, had 
cut a complete new set of teeth, 
and he immediately wrote an essay 
of fourteen sheets upon the sub- 
ject, which he read with iiiRnite 
applause at the Royal Society. It 
was an erudite production, begin- 
ning with those who were born with 
all their tcetli ; quoting cases of 
those who had only one continued 
tooth, reaching the whole length of 
the jaw; noticing instances of a 
new set of teeth being cut at the 
ages of 80 and 110; and embracing 
all the opinions that had been ex- 
pressed upon the subject. I omit- 
ted, at the time, to mention one 
circumstance, which might have 
saved Simplex a deal of trouble, 
and the Society a deal of time. 
The man to whom I alluded was 
a comb-entter, 

new-year’s gifts. I 

On the 16th of December, 1756, 
Dr. Milles, the Dean of Exeter, 
afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, 
shewed the Society of Anti(piarics 
a large parchment roll, containing 
a list of new-year’s gifts pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth on the 
1st of January, 1581-5, signed by 
the queen, and countersigned by 
John Astley, Esq. master and trea- 
surer of the jewels. By this it ap- 
peared, that the greater part, if not 
all, of the peers and peeresses of 
the realm, all the bishops, the chief 
officers of state, and several of the 
queen’s household servants, from 
her apothecary, even down to her 
master-codk and serjea(|||||^ of the 


pastry, gave new-year’s "gifts to 
her Majesty. The enumeration of 
them was very curious. Money 
was the most general gift. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave 40/. 
the other bishops 30/. 20/. or 10/. 
The largest sum, given by any of 
the temporal lords, was 20/. Most 
of the peeresses gkve rich gowns, 
petticoats, kirtles,doublets,.or man- 
tles, some embroidered with pearls 
1 aUd garnets ; others gave brace- 
lets, caskets studded with precious 
stones, or toys. Several of the 
peers made similar gifts. The 
queen’s physician presents herewith 
a box of foreign sweetmeats ; ano- 
ther with two pots, one of green 
ginger, one of orange flowers. Her 
apothecary gives a box of lozenges 
and a pot of conserves ; her mas- 
ter-cook ‘‘ a fay re marchepayne” 
(a sort of large macaroon) ; her 
Serjeant of the pastry ** a fayrepye 
oringed.” The sum total of the 
money amounted to 827/. 75. The 
otiier articles were not valued. On 
the back of the roll was a list of 
the new-year’s gifts presented by 
tlie queen in return, the whole con- 
! sisiing of gilt plate. The Earl of 
' I.cicestcr had 132 ounces; the Earl 
of Warwick 102; the other earls 
! 30 or 20. The Duchess of Somer- 
set, the only duchess, 25 ounces ; 
the countesses 50, 40, or 20. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury had. 45 
ounces ; the other prelates 35, 30, 
20, or 15. The baronesses had 
from 15 to 52 ounces. To Sir 
Cliristopher Hatton, then vice- 
chambcrlain, she gave 400 ounces; 
to all the maids of honour and the 
gentlemen of Iser household, from 
2 to 20 ounces; to Mrs. Thompson, 
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the dwarf, 2 ounces; to the physi- guage, but found they did not un* 
cians 13 ounces each, the apothe* derstandme. I then addlressed the 
carjT 7, and the cook and serjeant keeper, who informed me that the 
of the pastry 5 ounces each. The children were natives of Pulo Nyas, 
same roll contains a list of gifts and brought there by pirates, who 
made by the queen at christenings made continual excursions to that 
and weddings. At the christening island for the purpose of stealing 
of the Earl of Cumberland’s child, young childivn, and selling them 
140 ounces; of Mr. Southwell’s 
child, 43 ounces; of lord Talbot’s, 

27. the marA'iage of Sir Henry 
Nevill’s son with Mr. Henry Killi- i tisfy their hunger. I made a bax- 
grow’s daughter, she gave a gilt I gain for these children, and after 
Clip with a cover, weighing ^0 j paying the ;^um of 161 dollars, was 
ounces. Tije roll adds Cluod iiota i gratified by seeing them on board 
bene* I the ship. I was also informed by 

SLAVE TRADE. the keeper, that two unfortunate 

At a late meeting at the Guild- children had fallen sacrifices to the 
hall, Bristol, respecting the slave cannibals the day before my arrival, 
trade, the Itev. W. Thorp made a I have much more to relate, &c. 
most animated address, in which I am, sir, your most obedient ser* 
he introduced a letter written by a vant, ‘‘ J. Welsh.” 

gentleman of the name of Welsh, After reading the above docii- 
Captain of an East Indiaman, of ment, the speaker proceeded : — 
which the following is an extract: — ‘‘I am the father of a large fami- 

‘‘In the year 1800, I was wreck- ly, three of them are little ones, 
ed or left my ship in so shattered ; very little ones. Many a time and 
a state at Pedang, on the Sumatra • oft have I looked upon them, some- 
coast, as obliged me to abandon times with tears of grief, sometimes 
her to the underwriters, and take with tears of joy. While perus- 
my passage in a vessel wdiich was ing this document, my imagination 
trading there. In proceeding to the placed them in the situation of the 
northward, we touched at an island little natives of Pulo Nyas, torn 
called Pulo Dua (or two islands), from their country, hemmed in and 
wdien 1 went on shore to take a plan fattening for the slaughter. I sa\r, 
of the roads, and in the afternoon or thought 1 saw, a delivering an*- 
went a shooting. In crossing to I gel, in the form of an English Cap- 
the centre of this small island, my : tain, overlooking their inclosure, en*- 
attentioii was drawn to a small qniring intotheircondition, paying 
round fenced place, w'hich I sup- the price of their ransom, and beaiv 
posed contained slock of turtle; ing them away to the land of fr^e- 
but w'bat W'as my astonishment dom. And I will now honestly tell 
on approaching ii, to find three | you what were my feelings in the 
young children (the eldest of which j contemplation ofsnch a scene. May 
I have now brought honje withme) j the God of mercy (I involuntarily 
cooking rice, and an old woman j exclaimed) pour down the choiu^t 
who had charge of them! I spoke to | blessings on the he&d'«>f this ho- 
thc children in the Malay ian- nest anuT>enevolciit captain ; may 


either to those who wish to purchase 
them as slaves, or to the cannibals 
of Sumatra, who buy themtoi sa- 
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He long preserve bis valuable life, 
as an ornament to his country,, and 
a blesi^ing to mankind; and after 
a prosperous voyage over a teal-? 
pestuous world, may He receive 
him, and tlie little innocents whom 
he rescued from the teeth of can- 
nibals, into the harbour of eternal 
rest ! May the day speedily arrive, 
when every vessel that sails upon the 
bos&m of the ocean, shall be com- 
manded by a man cast in the same 
mould, and formed after the simi- 
litude of Captain Welsh!” — An 
involuntary burst of tears from 
great part of the audience attested 
the impression made by this pathe- 
tic address. 

LITTLE-COTE HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 

In the notes to Mr. Walter Scott’s 
poem, entitled liokebij^ is the fol- 
lowing account of this place, and 
a remarkable tradition connected 
witli it : — Little-Cote House stands 
in a low and lonely situation. On 
three sides it is surrounded by a 
park that spreads over the adjoin- 
ing hill; on the fourth, by meadows 
that are watered by the river Ken- 
net. Close on one side of the 
bou is a thick grove of lofty trees, 
along the verge of which runs one 
of the principal avenues to it 
through the park. Many circum- 
stances in the interior seem appro- 
priate to feudal times. The hall is 
very spacious, floored with stones, 
and lighted by large transform win- 
dows, that are closed by casements. 
Its walls are hung with old mili- 
tary accoutrements, that have long 
been left a prey to rust. At one 
end of the hall is a range of coats 
of mail and helmets, and there is 
on every side abundance of old- 
fashtQUed pistols and guns, many 
of them with match-locks. Imme- 


diately below the cornice hangarii 
row of leathern jerkins, made in 
the form of a shirt, supposed i to 
have been worn as armour by the 
vassals. A large oak table, reach-* 
ing nearly from one end of die 
room to the other, might have feast- 
ed the whole neighbourhood ; and 
an appendage to one end of it 
made to answer at other times for 
the old game of shuffleboard. The 
rest of the furniture is in a suit^ 
able style, particularly an arm- 
chair of cumbrous workmanship, 
constructed of wood, curiously 
turned, with a high back and tri- 
angular seat, said to have been 
used by J udge Popham in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The entrance into 
the hall is at one end by a low door, 
communicating with a passage that 
leads from the outer door in the 
I front of the house to a quadrant 
I gle within ; at the other it opens 
j upon a gloomy staircase, by which 
I you ascend to a first floor, . and 
! passing the doors of some bedr 
chambers, enter a narrow gallery, 
which extends along the back front 
of the bouse from one end to the 
other of it, and looks upon an old 
garden. The gallery is hung with 
portraits, chiefly in the Spanish 
dresses of the sixteenth century. 
In one of the bed-chambers, which 
you pass in going towards the gal^ 
lery, is a bedstead with blue fur- 
niture, which time has made diugy 
and threadbare ; and in the bottom 
of one of the bed-curtains you are 
shewn a place where a small piece 
has been cut out and sown in again, 
a circumstance which ser^’es to 
identify the following story It 
was a dark rainy night in the month 
of November, that an old midwife 
aat musing by her cottage fire-side. 
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^en on a sudden she was startled 
by a loud knocking at the door. 
Qn opening it she found a horse-* 
mto, who told her that her assist- 
ance was required immediately by 
a person of rank, and that she 
should be handsomely rewarded, 
but th^at there were reasons for 
keeping the affair a strict secret, 
.and therefore she must submit to be 
blindfolded, and to j^e conducted 
in that condition* lo the bedchamber 
of the lady. With some hesitation, 
the midwife consented ; the horse- 
man bound her eyes, and placed 
her on a pillion behind him. After 
proceeding in silence for many 
miles through rough and dirty lanes, 
they stopped, and the midwife was 
led into a house, which, from the 
length of her walk througli the 
apartments, as well as the sounds 
about her, she discovered to be 
the seat of wealth and power. 
When the bandage was removed 
from her eyes, she found herself 
in a bed-chamber, in which were 
t%e lady on whose account she had 
been sent for, and a man of a 
haughty and ferocious aspect. The 
lady was delivered of a fine boy. 
Immediately the man command- 
ed the midwife to give him the 
child, and, catching it from her, 
he hurried across the room, and | 
threw it on the back of the fire ' 
that was blazing in the chimney. | 
The child, however, was strong, 
and by its struggling rolled itself 
off upon the hearth, when the ruf- 
fian again seized it with fury, and, 
in spite of the intercession of the 
midwife, and the more piteous en- 
treaties of the mothejr, thmst it 
under tlie grate, and, raVing' the 
live coals upon it, soon pul an end 
toitslife. The midwife, liifiter spend- 


ing some time in affording all the 
relief in her power to the wretched 
mother, was told she must be gone. 
Hef former conductor appeared^ 
wh6 again 'bound her eyes, and 
conveyed her behind liim to her 
own home ; he paid her handsome-^ 
ly, and departed. The midwife 
was strongly agitated by the hor- 
rors of the preceding night; and 
she immediately made a deposition 
of the fact before a magistrate. 
Two circumstances afforded hopes 
of detecting the house in which 
the crime, bad been committed ; 
one was, that the midwife, as she 
sate by the bed-side, had, with a 
view to discover the place, cut out 
a piece of the bed-curtain, and 
sown it in again ; the other was, 
that as she had descended the stair- 
case, she had counted the steps. 
Some suspicions fell upon Darrell, 
at that time the proprietor of Lit- 
tle-Cote House, and the domain 
around it. The house was exa- 
mined, and identified by the mid- 
wife, and Darrell was tried at Sa- 
iisb6ry for the murder. By cor- 
rupting his judge, he escaped the 
sentence of the law ; but broke his 
neck by a fall from his horse in 
hunting, a few months after. The 
place where tiiis happened is still 
known by the name of Darrell’s 
Stile, a spot to be dreaded by the 
peasant whom the shades of even- 
ing have overtaken on his way.— 
Little-Cote House is two miles from 
Hungerford, in Wiltshire, through 
which the Bath road passes. The 
fact occurred in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth. 

THE BITER BITTEN. 

The extortion of the innkeepers 
at Porismoutb, on persons arri\ting 

: at that port, baa long been pro* 

1 
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Terbial : iu a recent instance, hovr^ 
ever, an attempt of this nature was 
completely foiled. — A gentleman 
with his family landed there, from 
the West Indies, and intending to 
remain a short time until he could 
hear from his friends in London, 
applied to the landlord of the inn, 
to which he had been conducted, 
for accommodation ; hut was told, 
that three bed-rooms could not be 
provided for his family unless he 
would engage them fora week cer- 
tain, and that the lowest charge 
would be a guinea per day for the 
use of them. To this exorbitant 
demand the gentleman, after some • 
expostulation, acceded. Soon af- 
terwards, on going to the post-of- 
fice, he found letters lying there 
for him, from his friends in Lon- ! 
don, requiring his immediate de- | 
parture for that place, as soon ; 
as he should arrive. On his re- j 
turn to the inn, he informed the . 
landlord of the circumstance, and | 
hoped payment would not be in- i 
sisted on for the rooms, which he j 
had scarcely occupied ; but to this | 
Boniface would by no means con- 
sent, and high words arose between 
the parties. Captain L. of the royal 
navy, wlio was well known to the 
landlord, happening to be in the 
house' at the time, enquired into 
the circumstance, and discovering 
the imposition intended to be prac- 
tised, offered to take the bargain 
off the gentleman's hands, which 
was cheerfully assented to by both 
parties ; and the latter immedi- 
ately departed with his family, af* 
ter thanking the captain for bis in- 
terposition. Immediate directions 
were given for the beds to be pre- 
pared, as Captain L. said it was his 
No. LXnil. Fol. XU. 


intention to sleep on sboro that 
night. What, all three en- 
quired the waiter.— To be sure! 
am not I to pay for them ?" was 
the reply. In the evening the cap- 
tain returned, bringing with him 
his boatswain and cabin-boy, to 
whom he gave directions to occupy 
two of the beds; and recollect, 
my lads," said he, watch and 
watch, every three hours pipe all 
/mi/Jsfor a general muster." I'hose 
orders were strictly complied with, 
to the great annoyance of every 
other guest in the house. In the 
morning the landlord complained 
heavily of the disturbance, and 
hoped the captain would disconti- 
nue it ; but the latter said, it was 
his way at sea, and did he not pay 
for the rooms ?" Piping all hands 
was repeated on the second night, 
which produced fresh remonstran- 
ces from the landlord, who declar- 
ed, that if such practices were 
continued, it w'ould be the ruin of 
his house, and he should be per- 
fectly satisfied If the captain would 
pay for the two nights’ occupation 
of the rooms, and discontinue Ids 
nocturnal alarums.’* Captain L. de- 
clared, ‘‘ that sleeping on shore he 
found congenial to his health, and 
combining sea customs with land 
conveniences afforded him an am- 
ple fund of amusement." The 
third night produced a repetition 
of the alarum ; but, in the morn- 
ing, Boniface waited upon the dis- 
turber of his house, and, with ma- 
ny bows and cringes, informed him, 

** that he was extremely willing to 
forego any charge for the three 
nights’ lodging, if the captain would 
consent to. sleep on board his ship, 
where he mi^ht pipe all hands as 
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frequently as he pleased to which 
offer, Captain L. with apparent re- 
luctance, acceded. 

INSCRIPTION ON A MONUMENT IN 
HORSLEY CHURCH, CUMBERLAND. 

Here lie the bodies | 

Of Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and \ 
charitable ; | 

BUT, j 

She was proud, peevish, and pas- ] 
sionate. I 

She was an aifeclionate wife, and a j 
tender mother ; 

RUT, 

Her husband and child, whom she 
loved, 

' ^ I 

Seldom saw her countenance with- 
out a digusting frown, i 

Whilst she received visitors, whom : 
she despised, 

With an endearing smile. 

Her behaviour was discreet towards \ 
stvantjers: 

BUT, i 

Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad, her conduct was influenced |i 
by good breeding ; 

BUT, 

At home, b}” ill temper. 

She was a professed enemy to flat- 
tery, 

And was seldom known to praise 
or commend ; 

BUT, 

The talents in vvhicli slie princi- j 
pally excelled, ! 

Were, difference in opinion, and > 
dicovering flaws and imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist. 
And, without prodigality, 
Dispensed plenty to every person in 
her family ; j 

BUT, I 

Would sacrifice their eyes to a 
farthing candle. 

She sometimes macie her husband 


happy with her good qualities ; 
BUT, 

Much more frecpiently miserable 
— with her many failings. 
Insomuch, that, in thirty years co-^ 
habitation, he often 
Lamented, that, maugre all her 
virtues, 

He had not, in the whole, enjo)’^ed 
two years of matrimonial comfort. 
AT LENGTH, 

Finding she liad lost the aflections 
of her husband, 

As well as the regard of her neigh- 
bours ; 

Family disputes having been di- 
vulged by servants, 
Shcdictl,of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 

Her worrj-out husband survived her 
four months and two days, 

Am] departed this life Nov ,28, 1768, 
In the oltli year of his age. 
William Bond, brother to the de- 
ceased, erected this stone. 

As a weekly monitor to the surviv- 
ing wives of this parish. 

That they may avoid the infamy 
Of having their memories handed 
down to posterity 
With a patch-w'ork character. 
TEA. 

A folio sheet of the time of 
Charles II. entitled, An exact 
description of tlie growth, quality, 
and virtues of the leaf tea, by 
Thomas Garway, in Exchange- 
alley, near the Royal Exchange, in 
London, tobacconist, and seller 
and retailer of tea and coffee,” in- 
forms us, that in England it hath 
been sold in the leaf for six pounds, 
and sometimes for Urn pounds the 
pound weight; and in respect of 
its former scarceness and dearness, 
it hath been only used as a fegali?t 
in high treatments and enteitain^ 
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inents^ and presents made thereof 
to princes and grandees, til) tli^ 
yeat' 1657, The said Thomas Gar- 
way did purchase a quantity there- 
of, and first publicly sold the said 
tea in leaf and drink, made ac- 
cording to the directions of the 
most knowing merchants and tra*- 
vellersinto those Eastern countries ; 
and upon knowledge, and experi- 
ence of the said Gar way’s continued ' 
care and industry in obtaining the j 
best tea, and making drink thereof, j 
very many noblemen, physicians, j 
merchants, an J gentlemen of qua- i 
lity, have ever since sent to him 
for the said leaf, and daily resort 
to ITis house in Exchangr-alley, to 
drink the drink thereof.’’ 

TJIK USI- or TOBACCO SIiNFUL ! i 

Well may we exclaim, ‘‘ How j| 


complicate, how wonderful is man!” 
If we smile at the ignorance of 
Sir W. Raleigh’s servant, who 
threw a bottle of water into his 
master’s face, on seeing smoke is- 
sue from his mouth, what must we 
we think of the following account 
given by Hermann in his descrip- 
tion of Russia ? — At the close of 
the seventeenth century, the smok- 
ing of tobacco was considered as 
mifal ; and the priesthood were not 
a little scandalized when Peter the 
Groat, in 16t)<S, granted to the 
Marxpiis of Carmarthen and Co. 
the monopoly of importing tobac- 


i! 

!l 


CO.” But, mark the change of I 


ideas. Fifty years afterwards, go- 
vernment distributed seed aod of- 
fered premiums for the best culture ; 
and in 1703 tobac co was imported 
at Petershurgh to the amount of 
47,000 roubles. — We recommend 
this decision to the most serious at- 


tention of the reverend clergy, to 
whom smoking of tobacco mas an- j; 
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Other word for 

Many and many an ortliodox man 
has indulged himself ii| pipe aftei; 
pipe in his study — and pipe' aftev 
pipe after dinnerr^tlien in the even- 
ing^ipe after pipe, by way of pre- 
paration for the night’s repose. 
Nay, w'e have seen a clergyman 
who could pot forbear his pipe 
while walking along the most puh« 
lie ways of the metropolis. Whe- 
ther this was ‘‘ being a slave to it,” 
we leave to the deci.sion of con- 
science. It was said of Staines, 
lord mayor of London, by bis ac- 
quaintance, that they were sure he 
could not forego his pipe hmg 
enough to be sworn into olfice with- 
out a wbiif; and a print pub- 
lished, representing bis lordship in 
procession, smoking in liis state 
carriage — the sword-bearer smok- 
ing — the mace- bearer smoking — 
the coachman smoking — the foot- 
men smoking — the postillions 
smoking ; and, to crown the whole, 
all the six horses smoking also 1 ! 
— Wlmt a dreadful series of crimes, 
if smoking tobacco were sinful! ^ 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SCOTCH IN 

THE YEAR 1598, BY FYKES MO- 

UlSON. 

[From his 1tiner%iiy, printed at London, 
1G17, folio.^ 

Touching their diet, they eate 
much red ^lewort and cabbage, 
but little fresh meate, vsing to saR 
their mutton and geese, wdiich made 
me more wonder, that they vsed to 
cate beefe without salting. The 
gentlemen reckon their reuenewes, 
not by reiKsof monie, but by cbaul- 
drons of victuals, and keepe many 
people in their families, yet liuing 
most on come and rootes, not spend- 
ing any great quantity of flesh. 

Myself was at d knight’s boust. 
Ci 
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who tdftiiy feroanu to attend 
him, that brought in his meate with 
their heads eouered with blew capst 
table being moi'e than halfe 
furnished with great platters of por- 
redge, etfch hauing a little peece 
of sodden meate ; and when the ta* 
ble was serued, the seruants did sit 
down with vs, but the upper messe, 
in steede of porredge, had a pul- 
let with some prunes in the broth, 
and I obserued no art of cookery, 
or furniture of houshold stu(re,but 
rather rude neglect of both, though 
myselfe and my companion, sent 
from the gouernonr of Barwicke 
about bordering affaires, were en- 
tertained after their best manner. 
The Scots lining then in factions, 
vsed to keepc many followers, and 
BO consumed their reuenew of vic- 
tuals, liuinginsome wantof money. 

They vulgarly cate harth-cakes 
of oates, but in cities have also 
wheaten bread, which for the most 
part was bought by courtiers, gen- 
tlemen, and the liest sort of citi- 
zens. When I liued at Barwicke, 
the Scots weekely, vpon the mar- 
ket-day, obtained leaue in writing 
of the gonernour, to buy pease and 
beanes, whereof, as also of wbeate, 
their merchants at tliis day send 
great quantity from London into 
Scotland. 

They drinke pure wines, not with 
sugar as the English^, yet at feasts 

* It was a conamon custom among the 
English to pot a considerable quantity of 
sugar in their wine. Paul llentzner, who 
visited England in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, speaks with ^tonishment of the 
ifdiabitants, who, besilys, mix sugar with 
their drink; and various alloMoos to it 
will be found in Shakspeare, particularly i 
in Henry the Fourth, wh:^,^ur readert | 
must remember, sack add sugar was u j 
very favourite beverage withfbistatti 


they put comfits in the wine, after 
the French manner, but they had 
not our vinteners" fraud to mixe 
their wines. I did neuer see nor 
heare, that they haue any publike 
innes with signes hanging out, but 
the better sort of citizens brew ale, 
their vsual drinke (which will dis- 
temper a slranger^s bodie), and the 
same citizens will entertaine pas- 
sengers vpon acquaintance or en- 
treaty. 

Their bedsteads were then like 
cubbards in the wall, with doores 
to be opened and shut at pleasure, 
so as we climbed vp to our beds. 
They vsed but one sheete, open at 
the sides and top, but close at the 
feete, and so doubled. 

Passengers did seeke a stable for 
their horses in some other place, 
and did there buy horse-meat, and 
I if perhaps the same house yielded 
, a stable, yet the payment for the 
horse did not niake them have beds 
free as in England. 

When passengers goe to bed, 
their custom was to present them 
, with a sleeping cuppe of wine at 
I partinig. The country people and 
I merchants vsed to drink largely, 

I the gentlemen somewhat more spa- 
iringly; yet the very courtiers, at 
I feasts, by night meetings, and en- 
tertaining any stranger, vsed to 
drink liealths liot without excesse, 
and (to speake truth without of- 
fence) the excesse of drinking was 
then far greater in generall among < 
the Scots than the English. My- 
selfe being at the court iriuitod by 
some gentlemen to supper, and be- 
ing forewarned to feare this ex- 
cesse, would not promise to sup 
witii them, but upon condition, that 
my inniter wonld be my protection 
from hurge drinking, which I was 
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many times forced to inuoke, being 
courteously entertained, and much 
prouoked to garaussing*, and ao 
for that time auoided any grjest in- 
temperance. RememberiDi^ this, 

* Carousing, making merry. Johnij 
■on derim the former word from gar 
auit, all nut, German ; so that it seems, 
our ancestors used the word much nearer 
to its original orthography than we do at 
present. 


and haning since obserued in my 
conuersation at the English court 
with the Scots of tlie better sort, 
iey spend great part of die 
drinking, not onely wine, 
euen beere, as myselfe will not 
‘cuse them of great intemperance, 
so .'l cannot altogether free them 
iVotfi'''tlie imputation of excesse, 
wherewith the popular voice charg* 
etb them. 
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' PL. 0.— WALKING DRESS. 

A LILAC sarsnet petticoat, full 
flounce round the bottom, conflned 
by plaits or tufts of ribband of cor> 
responding colour, and headed with 
a double border of the same ; high 
plain body, made of white sarsnet, 
or jaconot muslin, buttoned behind; 
long full sleeve, confined at the 
wrist, and tnmmed with a lace ruf- 
fle. Full lace ruff. Lilac scarf 
sash, worn in braces, and tied be- 
hind in bows and ends. A Russian 
bonnet, composed either of 1 ilac and 
straw-coloured sarsnet, or of fine 
split straw, ornamented on the 
crown with treble bows of ribband 
or large clusters of flowers. Rib- 
bed stockings, with lace clocks. 
Sandals of lilac kid ; gloves to cor- 
respond. 

PL. 10.— EVENING DRESS. 

A plain blond lacc frock over af 
slip of white satin, the bottom of 
the dress drawn up in festoonsabove 
'the ancle, and conflned alternately 


with roses and bows of white satin 
ribband ; full drawn back, beaded 
with a quilling of blond lace, con- 
tinued over the shoulder, and 
brongbt to a point at the bottom of 
the waist in front, forming a sto- 
macher, ornamented and crossed 
with the satin bead or pearl, and 
roses fancifully intermixed ; a rich 
pearl shell ornament in the centre 
of the bosom; short full sleeve, 
trimmed and festooned to corre- 
spond. Tbehair, brought smoothly 
up behind, terminates upon the 
crown of the head in a full cluster 
of curls ; a pearl tiara separates it 
from the front, which falls in ring- 
lets. Necklace of pearl ; car-drops ; 
and bracelets to correspond ; rib- 
bed stockings; slippers of white 
satin trimmed with silver; white 
gloifes of French kid, falling be- 
low the elbow ; and fan of carved 
ivory, richly wrought in Russian 
characters. 
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ODE 

TV His Royal Highness the 

Regent. . . 

By R. Southey, Esq. Poet Lauheat. ' 
I. 


Jl^jPcom their vile counsels thine indignant 
^ heart ; 

may^st thou rejoice. 

When Britain round her spear 
The olive*garland twines, by Victory 
won. 


Prince of the mighty Isle ! 

Proud day for thee and for thy kingdoms 
this. 

When Britain round her spear 
The olive garland twines, by Victory 
w'on. 

II. 

Rightly may’st thou rejoice. 

For ill a day of darkness and of storms. 
An evil day, a day of woe. 

To thee the sceptre fell. 

The Continent was leagued. 

Her numbers wielded by one will. 
Against the mighty Isle ; 

All shores were hostile to the Red-Cross 
flag. 

All ports against her closed ; 

Save where, behind their ramparts driven. 
The Spaniard, and the faithful Portugal, 
Each, on the utmost limitsof his land. 
Invincible of heart. 

Stood firm, and put their tru.st 
In their good cause and thee. 

Such perils menaced from abroad. 

At home worse dangers compass’d thee, 
Where shallow counsellors, 

A weak but clamorous crew. 
Pester’d the land, and with their wither- 
ing breath 

Poison’d the public ear. 

For peace, the feeble raised their factious || 
cry : | 

Oh ! madness, to resist ^ i 
The Invincible in arms ! 

Seek the peace-gaHand from his dreadful 
hand ! 

And at the Tyrant's feet 
They would have knelt, to take 
The wreath of Aconite for Britain's brow. 
Prince of the mighty Isle! 

Rightly may’st ttou rejoice. 

For in the day of danger thou didst turn 


III. 

Rejoice, thou mighty Isle ! 

Queen of the seas, rejoice ! 

Ring round, ye merry bellfs. 

Till every steeple rock. 

And the wide air grow giddy with your 

joy! 

Flow, streamers, to the breeze. 

And ye victorious banners, to the sea 
Unroll the proud Red-Cross : * 

Now let the anvil rest; 

Shut up the loom ; and open the school - 
doors, 

That young and old ma}' with festivities 
Hallow furmemory through all after years 
This memorable time ; 

This memorable time, 

When Peace, long absent, long deplored, 
returns : 

Not as base faction w'ould have brought 
her home, 

Her countenance for shame abased. 

In seivile weeds array'd. 
Submission leading her. 

Fear, Sorrow*, and Repentance, follow- 
ing close. 

Honour, in hi.s right hand. 

Doth lead her like a bride; 

And Victory goes before ; 

Hope, Safety, and Prosperity, and 
Strength, 

Come in her joyful train. 

Now let the churches ring 
With high thanksgiving songs, 

And the full organ pour 
Its swelling peals to lleayeii, 

The while the grateful nation bic.^s in 
pray CIS 

. Their Warriors, and their Statesmen, and 
their Prince, 

Whose w'ill, whose mind, whose arm 
j Hath thus with happy end their cilbrt.s 
crown’d. 
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prince of the mighty Isle! 

Rightly msiy’st thou rejoice^ 

When Britain round her spear 
The ^live garland twines, by VictorjT! 

won. ^ 

IV. 

Enjoy thy triumph how. 

Prince of the mighty Isle ! 

Enjoy the rich reward, so rightly due^ ■ 
When rescued nations, with one heart 
and voice, 

Thy counsels bless and thee. 

Thou on thine own firm Island seest the 
while. 

As if the tales of old romance 
Were but to typify these splendid days. 
Princes and Potentates, 

And Chiefs renown’d in arms. 

From their groat enterprize achieved. 

In fiiend>hip and in joy collected here. 
Rejoice, thou mighty Isle! 

Queen of the seas, rejoice ! 

For nf/cr in cider nor in later times 
Have such illustrious guests 
IlonourM thy silver shorts. 

No such assemblage shone in Edward's 
hall. 

Nor brighter triumphs graced his glo- 
rious reign. 

Prince of the mighty Isle! 

Proud day for thee and for thy king- 
doms this ! 

Rightly nuiy’st thou rejoice. 

When Britain rotmd her spear 
The olive garland twines, by Victory won. 

V. 

Yet in the pomp of these festivities. 
One mournful thought will rifie within 
my mind, 

Tlie thought of Him vvhosits 
In mental as in visual daikness lost. 

How had his heart been fill’d 
Willi deepest gratitude to Heaven, 

Had he beheld this day ! 

O King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 

.. Thou who hast visited thus heavily 
The anointed licad, 

^ Oh! for one little interval. 

One precious hour, 
llcniove^he blindness from his soul. 


That he may know it dl, 

And bless thee ere be die. 

" VI. 

K, Thou also sbould’st have seen 
'^his harvest of thy hopes. 

Thou, whom the guilty act * 
Wm great spirit overthrown. 

Sent to thine early grave in evil hour! 
Forget not him, my Country, in thy joy I 
But le^thy grateful hand 
With laurel garlands hang 
The tomb of Perceval. 

Virtuous, and firm, and wise. 

The ark of Britain in her darkest day 
He steer’d through stormy seas — 
And long shall Britain hold liis memory 
dear, 

And faithful History give 
His meed of lasting praise. 

VII. 

That earthly meed shall his compeers 
enjoy, 

Britain’s true counsellors, 

Who see with just success their counsek 
crown’d. 

TiiCy have their triumph iiow^, to him 
denied ; 

Proud day for them is this. 

Prince of the mighty Isle! 

Proud day for them and thee. 
When Britain round her spear 
The olive garland twines, by Victory 
won. 


THE ROSE-BUD. 

By J. M. Lacey. 

The morning saw the rose-bud fair, 
First ope its eye of bloom ; 

Bright was the hour, and soft the air. 
Without one cloud of gloom. 

The blossom shed its odour round ; 

And seem’d, to Fancy’s eye. 

Like infancy, with pleasure crown’d, 
Unknowing sorrow’s sigh ! 

At noon’s delicious, warmer hour. 

Its op’ning leaves were seen. 
Expanding to the sqn-bcam’s pow’r 
Their loveliness of mien ! 
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Bat ev’ning’s hour all cloudy came; 

No star of peace was there ; 

The lightning pour’d its forky flame. 
And horror flll’d the air. 

The bitter tempest swept the earth. 

The floweret felt its breath ; 

Morn mark’d the beauty of its birth. 
Night mourird its early death. 

UNES ADDRESSED TO THE AU- 
THOR 6F SYNTAX’S TOUR. 

By Mrs. Hughes. 

Illustrious bard, whom fur my theme I 
chusc. 

Forgive th’ efliisions of an unlearn’d 
Muse, 

Her weak attempt to render thanks and 
praise. 

The homage due for your enchanting 
lays! 

Tlio’ weak her pow’rs, almost unknown 
her name. 

May she not hope some notice to obtain? 

Though Time has shed his snows upon 
her head, 

And youth and gaiety at once are fled; 

Though eloquence is not at her com- 
mand. 

Her artle&s Muse once pleased a Cum- 
berland ; 

Ills much-lov’d offspring condescends 
to praise. 

And Opie, the tenth Muse, endures her 
lays. 

Oft has sh^ sooth’d my hours of mental 
pain. 

And oft restor’d tranquillity again. 

Regard her not with supercilious eye. 

Reject her not with harsh severity. 

While Syntax charms the wise, the gay, 
the sage. 

And genius glows in each dolightful page. 

Why shrinks the noble author fronr our , 
view ? I 

O ! why reject applause so much his | 
due? 

And, like his father, by the Delphic 
shrine 

CcH^cealU promolgate oracles drrii^. 


Then let your lovely Muse her offspring, 
own, 

Altho’ the favour’d sire remain unknown; 

Envelop’d in the foldings of her veil, 

Seek not (we pray) her beauties to con- 
ceal ; 

Her sister lyre let her resume again. 

And charm the world with her bewitch- 
ing strain. 

When feiuiinent and harmony unite, 

We read enraptur’d with supreme de- 
light ! 

When characters are drawn with art 
divine; 

When genius, learning, taste, and wit 
! combine. 

The Bard’s own virtues in his pages 
shine. 


TUMULI, or BARROWS. 

Sir Riclimrd Hoare, in hia apleiidid work, 
** The Ancient History of South W'ilUhire,'* 
relates, that in bis researches into barrms, or 
depositories m the dead, some which he ex* 
amiiied were of so remote an antiquity, as to 
exhibit no other appearances of weapons, than 
the remains of arrows, whose heads were of 
flint, axes of sharpened stone, and the like ; 
which must therefore have belonf^ed to a 
period anterior to the knowledge and use of 
iron. Such were the arms found with a ske- 
leton of large diineiisioiis, in a remarkable 
ban-ow on the verge of Wiltshire, by the road 
leading h'om Salisbury to Blaiidford. White 
this investigation was going on, the anti* 
quaries were surprised by a tremendous storm 
of thunder and lightning 

•‘Our only place of refuge,’* says Sir Richard, 
•• was the barrow, which hud Im^ii excavated 
to a considerable depth ; the lightning flashed 
I upon our spades and iron instruments, and 
the large flints poured down upon us from the 
summit of the barrow so abundantly and sr 
forcibly, that we were obliged to quit oui 
hiding-place, and abide the pelting of th^ 
pitiless storm upon the bleak and unshcltcrei 
down.’* 

It happened that the enquirers had just tbf! 
a poet of their party, the Rev. \Vm. List 
Bowles, who the next morning sent to Si 
Richard the fullowiiig beautiful poem 

•'Let me, let me sleep again !” 

Thus niethought, in feeble strain^ 
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Plain’d from ita disturbed bed 
The spirit of the mighty dead. 

O'er my moulder’d ashes cold. 
Many a century slow hath roll’d ; 

Many a race hath disappear’d 
Since my giant form 1 rear’d ; 

Since my flintcd* arrows flew ; 

Since my battle- horn I blew ; 

Since my brazen dagger’s pride 
Glitter’d on my warlike side. 

Which^ transported o’er the wave^ 

Kings of distant ocean gavef; 

Ne’er hath glared the eye of day. 

My death- bed secrets to betray, 

Since, with mutter’d Celtic rhyme, 

The white-hair’cl Druid-bard sublime, 
^Mid the stilnessofthe night, 

Wak’d the sad and solemn rite. 

The rite of death, and o’er my bones 
Were piled the monumental stones* 
Passing near the hallow’d ground, ^ 

•The Roman gaz’d upon the mound ; 

And murmur’d, with a secret sigh, 

'There in dust the mighty lie.’ 

’Kv’n while his heart with conquest glow’d. 
While the high-rais’d flinty roadj 
Echoed to the prancing hoof. 

And golden eagles flam’d aloof. 

And, flashing to the orient light. 

His banner’d legions glitter’d bright. 

The victor of the world confess’d 
A dark awe shivering at bis breast. 

Slkall the sons of distant days 
Unpunish’d on my relics gaze? 

Hark ! Hesus rushes from on high. 
Vindictive thunder rocks the sky : 

See Tararns§ descends to save 
His hero’s violated grave, 

* The heads of the arrows arc formed of 
flint. 

t A large knife, of a metal resembling brass, 
was the only impleinent of a metallic nature 
discovered in the barrow ; it might therefore 
be supposed to have been a present to the 
British chief from the ** princely merchants'* 
•f Phoenicia. 

X The Roman road, raised on flints, goes 
cloac to the barrow, and deviates from the 
•trait line on purpose to avoid it. A proof of 
theanliquity of the barrow, and the vcoera- 
tioo of the Romany | 

§ Hesus and Tariinis, Celtic deities, of the I 
character Cf Woden and Thor in the Saxoa. !l 

No. LX nil. Vol. XU. 
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Andsbakes/beneaththe lijgbuiihg^s glaru. 
The sulphur from his blazldybair. 

Hence ! yet tfiougb my girare yc' spoil. 
Dark oblivron flideks'your toil : * '' 

Deep the clouds of ages rolt. 

History drops her mould’ring scroll. 

And never shall reveal thO'natne 
Of him who scorns her transiAt ^e.^’ 


ELEGY, 

In ImUatiojU of IIammond. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her cyes^ 

Misprising what they look on. 

SttAKSPEARE. 

When first I caught, dear Mary, from 
afar' 

A mad'ning glance at thy bright* 
beaming eye. 

The ray was like the vivrd meteor’s glare. 

Whose streaming glories shoot along 
the sky : 

Yet not alike in transiency of date. 

For still I feel it trembl|jjig througli 
each vein ; 

It thrills my soul, sweet arbitress of my 
fate, 

A source at once of pleasure and of 
pain ! 

When, big with awe, tw'o black clouds 
threal’ning lf»wer. 

Charg’d with electric fluid, breathing 

■ fire. 

The mutual sphere of their attractive 
power. 

Draws forth the lightning’s undistin- 
guish’d ire; # 

In contact thus, sweet girl, thy love- 
charg’d sun 

Diffuses I'ound the rays of amorous 
fire ; 

Such thrilling fancies o’er my senses run, 

My eye rcpoiisive, gleams with keen 
desire. 

I But whither will my glowing fancy lead? 

No sweet response of love flows from 
thine eye ; 

But scorn, a noxious, overwhelming 
- weed. 

Usurps the soil of Cupid’s roaichlors 
joy 
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Ah ! why doth cruel icorn from 
thoieeyeflp 

So capable of eiocjuenee in love ; 

Where all the melting grace of Venus 
lies. 

And where illumin’d sits the gentle 
dove? I 

Oh ! Scorn, obdurate, of the Fi)rie;s born ! 

Tkou’rt sent on earth to deal iiestruc- 
tion fell ; 

E’en Cerberus’ self hath not such hi- 
deous form, 

Who, triple-headed, guards the' gates 
of Hell! 

Wing’d with the shafts of malice and 
despite, 

Thou issued’st from the gloomy cave 
of spleen i 

At sight of thee gay Venus takes her 
flight. 

Foe to the fair, and enemy to men. 

All! why presumptuous darest thou 
to invade, 

And btupt the blusfui mansions of the 
^1)reast 

Of lovely Mary, oh ! angelic maid ! 

And break the hallow’d softness of 
her rest ? 

Expel the monster from so sweet an 
helm, 

A pilot so unworthy thee to steer: — 

Oh ! drive him down to Pluto’s dreary 
realm. 

To bear the torture he inflicted here. 

Alas ! 1 fear my admonition’s vain! 

All, all with me is unavailing moan 

The day ii^ity lists as I complain. 

And night’s dark soul I move by many 
a groan. 


Ah ! I hart naught to tender but tlw 
troth 

And purity of love, which warm my 
breast: 

One radiant smile on me, unhappy youth ! 

Would lull my doubts to roseate bowers 
of rest ; 

Coward fear would flee, and joy’s o’er- 
whelming tide 

Rush in, impell’d by gales of ecstacy ; 

My buoyant hopes on wings of w'inds 
would ride, 

And breezes wiiisper love’s soft me- 
My. 

But, oh! my Muse, restrain thine ardent 
flight ; 

’Tis all illusion, all a witching dream : 

My hapless love descends Parnassus’ 
height, 

Apd dips his wings in Desperation’s 

^ stream. 

Then go, proud nymph, and triumph in 
thy scorn. 

And in thy pride exuliingly delight; 

While I indignant now will cease te» 
mourn, 

Nor vainly think to win thee, though 
I WTltC. 

No more on Hope’s bright pinions will 
I sour ; 

No moie shall moaniug gales repeat 
my sighs ; 

This cruel maid rejoices but the more, 

''Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in 
her eyes.” 

Amator. 
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RESULTS. 

Mean pressure, 30,121 — maximum, 30,4S, wind N. W i.— Minimiini, ‘i9978> wimi \V. 3.--^ 

Kutiue, .70 im li. 

Tlio variation of picsgiire in 24 hoiir>«, is ,20 inrii, which was 00 the 19th and 23d. 

Spaces described by the curve, formed fioiu the mean dully pressure, 2,4 iiiehrs. — Number 

of ehan<*e», 9 

Mean temperature, — Maximnni, 73®, wind S 2. — Msn 39“, wiinl S. 1 — Ramrc 36 
The j^rcatesl vaiiiitiuii of temperature in 24 hours is whi» li was on the 9th. 

IVuter evappiHled (fioni a siii face of water exposed to the •(In ts of winds :uid the sun, bui 
not to Its direct rajs), 2,3 iO iiieh*s. 

Fall of lain, l,H7.i of an \uch — I’aiiiy days, i3--siio\vy, 0 — haily, 1. 

WIND. 

N N E E S E S S W W N W Variable. Calm. 

0 4 3 4 3 b .3 2 I 0 

llri.Mk winds 3 — Boisttroiis ones 2> 

— cd. Some seasonahlo slmaersof rain dnrin,;; last niijlit, cloudy to-day with orqnsioo.d 
^riz?!.' latii — 4li). \'ei\ cold pieieiiit; day, m the rvenin;; .sb^lit full of lain — 91I1 To-day's 
iiiiuniiinn it iiipt i uhir« , 'chieh ucciiricd diirin.^ last iiii'ht, was only scfeii decrees above ficez- 
iii^; but in the I •nii^e of the d.iy the wind ehaiiued from east to south, when ihci'e was a quirk 
in lias of (empnatiue, hut no iiidiraiiuii of 1 .tin Uain fit intervals binee the J'jtli, 

v.tb iiieieiisfd i< ni|.iiatuic Much liutiey-dew upon euriant- treev, and upon vegetables 

p^t'erbhaiiuwt'd by tliciii. 
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il INSULTS. — Pruvailini^ winds, nurtherly » Mean height of barometer, 30,os6 inches; 
hipest obvervtttion, 30,39 inches^ lowefit, 39,77 inches.— Mean height of thermometer, 55,1*.; 
— liighest ohfii'i'vatiaii, S3 " t— lowest, 3b*”. — ^Total of evaporation, 3,46 inchca.— Total of rain, 
C,I7 inches. — ^'Fotal in another gauge, 3,09 inches. 

Motes . — 13 th. A shower ill the morning. — 13th. A shower in the evening.— 14th. Some 
lightning ill the evening — i' 3 lh. A tremendous storm of thunder, lightning, rain, and wind 
commenced about 3 o^’clock this morning; was most violent between 3 and 4 o'clock — the 
tbnnder and lightning unusually loud and vivid. — 19 th. Rainy morning.— doth. A stratus 
on the marshes at night. 


Prices of Fire-Ojficej iW/wr, Dockj Canals Water-Works, Brcweri/, and 
Public Institution Shares, S^c. £)C. for July, 181 - 1 . 


West India Dock 

jCiri.5 10 s. 

pr.sh. 1 

Coventry Canal 

£810 

pr. sh. 

C'onimercial Ditto 

140 

do. 

Dudley Ditto • 

45 a 46 

do. 

C’hrlsca \Valrr-\Vork.s 

12 

do. 

FrewasI, Ditto 

800 

do. 

East London Ditto 

7» 

do. 

Grand .Fiihctiun Ditto 

330 

do. 

Grand Junction Ditto 

40 

do. 

(■rand Cirlon 

95 a 97 

do. 

West Middlesex Ditto 

.10 10 s. 

do. 

Grand Western 

54 

dis. 

Rock Life A sburuiice 

3 15s. 

do. 

Leeds and l.i\ erpool 

208 

pr sh 

Kent Ditto 

10 

do. 

Moiimonthshire Ditto 

1^7 

do. 

Rirminghum Fire Ditto 

200 

do. 

Swansea Ditto 

17.5 

do. 

Imperial Ditto 

48 

do. 

(■rand I'rniik Ditto 

1830 

do. 

Albion Fire and Life 

4.5 

do. 

Biitspil Mine 

20 

pm. 

Eagle Ditto 

3 8S 

do. 

Highgnte Archway 

13 128 . 

pr. sh. 

Hope Ditto 

. 2 4s. 

do. 

.Strand Bridge 

38 

do. 

London Ditto 

21 

do. 

Vuuxhall 

34 

do. 

Ashton and Oldham Canal 

83 a 8.5 

do. 

London Com. Sale-Rooms 

5.1 

do. 

lliruiiiigjiani Ditto 

6.50 

ilo. 1 

Flour Coiiipiniy 

5 

do. 

C’hclmer and Blackwatcr 

«9 

do. 1 

Drury- I^ne'i b'iatre, 500c. Sh. 1900 800do. 

Chestcrlield Ditto 

100 

do. ‘ 

1 

# 
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TO OUU READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


IVc earnestly solicit communications on subjects of general interest, and also from 
professors of the arts and authors, respecting luorks which they may have in hand. 
We conceive that the evident advantage which must accrue to both from the more 
^tensive publicity that will be given to their productions through the medium of the 
needs (mly to be mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such in- 
formation, which sluill always meet with the most prompt attention. 

We cannot give encouragement to the poetical attempts of Z. R. One of the 
pieces transmitted is a parody on a v:ell-known performance <f Pope's. 

The Re,Jort of the Pliilomalhic Society of Paris, reached us too late for inser- 
tion In the present Number, but shall be duly noticed in our nat. 

We pity fi om our heart the fair Lady (for such we judge thcwnler to be) whose 
tines abound to such a degree with tears, and sighs, and sorrows, that, in pity to 
our readers also, we feel bound to withhold them, lest they should produce the vapours. 

As it is not our practice to ** buy a pig in a poke," it is impossible for us to an- 
eyoerthe question of a. X. without seeing the article to which the writer refers. 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Readeis as have imperfect sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity of an early application for the deficiencies, in order ta 
prevent disappointment. Those who chuse to return their Numbeis to the Publisher, 
may have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety of bindings, at the rate of 5s. per 
Volume, 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS.— By Juninus. 

(Continued from p, 70 . J 


Miss Eve. How much of Hamp- 
shire did William the Conqueror 
lay waste to form the New Forest ? 

Miss K. About thirty miles. He 
drove away the inhabitants, and 
converted it into an abode for wild 
beasts; at the same time he de- 
nounced the severest penalties 
against those who should presume 
to hunt in any of the royal forests ; 
and while the killing of a man 
might be atoned for by a moderate 
fine, the killing of a deer, a boar, 
or even a hare, was punished with 
the loss of the delinquent’s eyes. 
He caused the Englisli to use the 
Norman or French tongue only in 
their law’ proceedings, had the laws 
of tills country translated into that 
language, and ordered it to be i 
taught in all schools, a practice 
which has never since been entire- 
ly discontinued. He governed Eng- 
land as a conquered country, and 
it may be safely aflTirmed, that no i 
sovereign ever ruled with a more 

Yu. i.xix. FoL XI r i 


arbitrary and despotic sway. With 
regard to the curfew, or bell, at 
the sound of which the inhabitants 
were obliged to put out their files 
and lights, this is said to have been 
; a law wdiich the Conqueror had 
i previously established in Norman- 
I dy, and which also p^vailed in 
j Scotland. Some historia^ns, indeed, 
assert, though it is not mentioned 
by any contemporary writer, that 
this custom was instituted several 
ages before the Norman Conquest. 

Miss Eve. I think William Ru- 
fus built the wall round the Tower 
of London. 

Miss K. Yes; he surrounded 
j the Tower wdth a strong rampart, 
rebuilt London Bridge, and erect- 
ed Westminster Hall, win ch> though 
perhaps the largest room in Europe, 
lie affected to despise as a petty 
bedclil^bcr. 

He obliged Malcolin^ King of 
Scotland, to pay him the same ho- 
mage as be had done to his father, 
S 
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and some time afterwards slewbotb 
him and his son in battte. 

. Miss Eve. Did not Malcolm suc- 
ceed Macbeth, who killed Duncan, 
as Sbakspeare has represented in 
his admirable tragedy of tbatname? 
Miss £. He did. 

Miss Eve. When did Rfacbeth 
kill Duncan ? 

Miss K. The good King Dun- 
can succeeded Malcolm II. in 1034, 
and was killed by Macbeth in 1046. 
Macbeth was killed in 1061, and 
succeeded by Malcolm III. who 
fell in 1007. 

Miss Eve. Scotland had kings at 
a very remote period of antiquity. 

Miss K. It is known to have 
been governed by^ them 330 years 
before the Christian era, which is 
about the time of Alexander the 
Great, when the arts so eminently 
flourished in Greece. 

. Miss Ere. How well the barren 
h^ths of Scotland associate with 
the idea of witches ! Thus Salva- 
tor Rosa's wild manner of design- 
ing landscape, the banditti whom . 
he introduces, and the freedom of , 
his touch, all perfectly agree. | 
Miss A. Here is a drawing of; 
the death of W illium Rufus. Here j 
is a large figure of him without- 
skin, and another exhibiting only j 
his ostcologv. 

j 

Miss Eve, I see the arrow has; 
pierced his left breast. j 

Miss K. Yes ; it has touched 
his heart, passed through the peri- 
cardium, and penetrated the left 
lobe of the lungs. < 

Miss I tiunk this king was - 

remarkablefor his courage. ^ j 

Miss K. He is said. to)i^^ pos- | 
scssed that quality to such a'degree, I 
n * -oae almost to ferocity ; but • 
' -» unites to courage the 


gentler virtues.^ Here is a descrip- 
tion of the latter part of the reign 
of William liufus, by a very an- 
cient liistorian : — 

In'the second year of his reign, 
a great eArthquakehappened, which 
left an intolerable stink behind, 
and burned the steeple of the abbey 
of Winchester, rending the rafters 
of the roof, and throwing down the 
image of the Virgin Mary and a 
crucifix, breaking one of the legs 
thereof. In the 13th year several 
other prodigies happened, which 
were judged forerunners of his 
death. The morning before he 
was slain, he told Iqs attendant, 
that he dreamed the last night, an 
extreme cold wind passed through 
his sides ; whereupon some per- 
suaded him not to hunt that day, 
but he resolving on the contrary, 
answered, ‘ Tliey are no good 
Christians tbit regard dreams.* — 
That very dav, while lie was hunt- 
ing in the New Forest before men- 
tioned, he was slain with an arrow, 
which being shot at a deer, unfor- 
tunately glanced upon him, and 
struck him dead. Thus ended the 
troublesome, though victorious 
reign of William Rufus, so called 
from his ruddy complexion. He 
ivas comely, strong, active, and 
healthy of body, of a high cou- 
rage and constancy, not sliaken 
with any frowns of fortune, and 
withal very covetous, so that, what 
with the pestilence and his great 
exactions, the ground lay untilied, 
whence proceeded great famine 
and scarcity throughout England.** 
Miss Eve. I understood William 
was called Rufus from his red hair. 

Miss K. So most historians say, 
but not the writer from whom this 
passage is extracted. 
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Miss Eve. Will you inentiou the 
Kings of England who have met 
an untimely death in the last tliou- 
sand years ? 

Miss K. Etheired, the fifth King 
of England. His army was routed 
in 872, by tlie Danes, near Wliit- 
tingham, where he received a wound 
of which he died. 

Edmund, the eighth king, was 
killed by one Ltolf, a notorious 
robber, whom he had banished the 
kingdom. On the 26th May, 046, 
while he was celebrating the feast 
of St. Augustine, in niemory of 
the conversion of the Saxons, he 
obsened that this ruffian had the 
boldness to enter tlic hall where he 
himself dined, and to sit at table 
with his attendants. Enraged at 
this insolence, he ordered him to 
leave the room, and on his refusing 
to obey, leaped upon him, and 
seized him by the hair; but the 
wretch, pushed to extremity, sud- 
denly drew a dagger, and gave 
Edmund a wound, of which ho in- 
stantly expired. 

Edward, called the Martyr, 12th 
King of England. Being one day 
hunting in Dorsetshire, he hap- 
pened to pass hy a place called 
C'orfe Castle, in the island of Pur- 
beck, a country scat of his step- 
mother Elfrida. This cruel prin- 
cess, who saw him coining at a dis- 
tance, ordered one of her servants 
to kill him ; and the better to ac- 
complish her purpose, she ran to 
meet him with a smiling counte- 
nance. The king complained of 
being thirsty, on which she order- 
ed some wine to be brought him ; 
but just as he was beginning to 
d^ink, the ruffian whom Elfrida 
bad prepared, gave him two deep 
wounds in the body with a dagger. 


Edward would have fled, and, ac- 
cording to some, instantly tbdedff 
lat full speed ; but falling from his 
borse, his foot became entangled 
in the stirrup, and he was dragged 
up and down in the fields and 
woods, till at length he was foiind 
dead near the house of a poor blind 
woman, by the per::>ons whom El- 
frida had sent after him. Others 
relate, that the assassin by whom 
he was first wounded, followed and 
dispatched him. This atrocious 
villany was perpetrated in 078, in 
the third year of his reign, and the 
eighteenth of bis age. He was 
buried at Wareham, removed to 
Shaftsbury, and canonized some 
' time afterwards. According to the 
! superstition of ihose times, it was 
I pretended that many miracles were 
! wrought at his grave. Etliclred II. 

! son of Elfrida, then about twelve 
I years of age, succeeded to the 
j throne. Elfrida built monasteries, 
I and submitted to many penances, 
but notwithstanding all her marks 
of contrition, whether real or pre- 
tended, she continued' till the day 
! of her death to be held in detesta- 
tion by every humane person. 

Miss Eve, This vile action of 
the beautirul, but cruel Elfrida, was 
I of a piece with her conduct to her 
! first husband, Ethelwold. 

Miss A'. EAimund Ironsides, I4th 
King of England, grandson to EU 
frida, was assassinated. Some say, 

I that Edric, bis brother-in-law, caus- 
i ed him to ho murdered by two of 
his domestics ; and others, that he 
made his own so^commit the infa- 
mous deed. Canute, King of Den- 
,nia^, hi^ving conquered^ great part 
of ittie kingdom, reign^ jointly 
with Edmund. Edtic hoped, by 
this murder, to ingratiate bifUself 
S 2 
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with Canute; and congratulating 
himself oir the service he had thus 
rendered to that monarch, was tL^ 
first to. run and acquaint him with 
the news. The king was struck 
with horror, but dissembled his 
feelings, and, as he still wanted the 
traitor, he promised to raise him 
above all the other lords of the 
kingdom. This promise he after- 
wards performed, but in a different 
manner from what the perfidious 
wretch expected, for he had his 
head. cut off, and fixed on one of 
the highest gates of London. Ed- 
mund Ironsides was killed in 1017, 
after having reigned near a year, 
and given frequent testimonies of 
thp most exalted valour, consum- 
mate prudence, and the utmost 
goodness. 

Harold II. 19th King of England, 
killed by an arrow at the battle of 
Hastings, in 1066. 

William II. 21st King of Eng- 
land, killed by an arrow in the New 
Forest, August 2, 1100. 

Richard I. 26th King of England, 
M'as also killed by an arrow, April 
6, 1100, in his 43d year. Having 
laid siege to Chaluz, in Limousin^ 
in order to possess himself of a • 
treasure which a gentleman of tliat 


staiwed to death by order of the 
Duke of Lancaster, who succeeded 
him as Henry IV. 

Henry VI. 34th king, is said by 
some to have been killed in the 
Tower of .London, by the Duke of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. 
butthisappears extremely doubtful. 

Edward V. was smothered in 
1483, in the Tower, with his bro- 
ther, the Duke of York, and bu- 
ried under a staircase, where their 
bones were found, and removed to 
Westminster Abbey by order of 
Charles II. in 1674. 

Richard 111. 37tli king, fell in 
the battle of Bosworth, August 22, 
1485. 

Charles I. 44th king, beheaded 
at Wliitehall, January 30, 1648. 

Some think, that King John was 
poisoned by a monk of Swinstead 
Abbey ; that Edward IV. was poi- 
soned by his l)rother, the Duke of 
Gloucester ; and the Earl of Ches- 
terfield and some other writers arc 
of opinion, that Charles 11. was 
poisoned. 

Miss Eve. 1 have a print, in the 
manner of Fuseli, representing a 
monk of Swinstead Abbey, in Lin- 
colnshire, mixing a toad, with other 
ingredients, in a disli, to poison 


province had discolored in his ' 
grounds, a cross-bowman, named ; 
Bertram Gordon, who was very | 
skilful, took aim at, and mortally ! 
wounded him. 

Edward II. 29th king, was put 
to death at Berkeley Castle, by Sir 
Tiiqoias Oourney and Sir James 
Maltravers, in Qciober, 1327. 

Richard II. 81st king, was mur- 
dered in il^OO} at Pontefract Qiwtie, 
Yorksliiafe;, by eight rufl[iana,'^iiead- 
ed by Sir Piets Kxton ; though 
writers assert, that he was 


King John. Some, however, be- 
lieve, that he died at Newark, of 
grief for the lovss of his liaggage in 
the wa>lics of Lincolnshire; and 
others assert, that he was carried 
off by a fever. Henry VI. died 
soon after the battle of Tewkes- 
bury ; that it was by violence is 
very uncertain. That Edward IV. 
was poisoned by Richard is also 
unlikely. What is written to the 
prejudice of those kings, however 
bad they may be, who are succeed- 
ed by their enemies, should be read 
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with great caution. Charles 11. 
died suddenly, and, as some ima- 
gine, by poison, but this is very 
uncertain. I observe all the three 
Richards were killed ; and if Henry 
VI. was not sent premsd^irely to 
the grave, the eight kings of that 
name died a natural death. 

Above thirty sovereigns of Scot- 
land have coiiietoan untimely end, 
and among the rest was the beau- 
tiful and accomplished Mary Stu- 
art. I think the last plate engraved 
by Sherwin, was a portrait of this 
unfortunate queen ? 

Miss K, Yes; from a picture 
by Isaac Oliver. 

Miss Eve. What are the dates 
of that painter ? 

Miss K. Isaac Oliver was born 
in England, in 1556, and died in 
1617. He was pupil to Nicholas 
Hilliard (born at Exeter, 1547, died 
1610], and father and instructor of 
Peter Oliver, who was born in 1601, 
and died in 1660. 

Miss Eve. I think you observed, 
that Sherwin used to say, scarcely 
any of the engravers knew what 
they were about. 

Miss K. Yes ; he meant that 
ihcir works are radically wrong; 
that they do not understand the 
perspective of the stroke as they 
ought, or to make the stroke an- 
gular Jind crispy, varied and jii&t, 
so as to form the truth of the draw- 
ing, in every line, on every part 
over which it passes. This a^one, 
properly understood, would make 
a good engraver. His works ex- 
hibit this first-rate rule in greater 
perfection than it is to be found in 
the prints by any other artist. 

Miss Eve. Can the history of 
Ireland be traced back to remote 
antiquity ? 


Miss K. Here is a book pub- 
lished near 100 years ago, by a 
dr. Keating, entitled a General 
History or Chronicle of Ireland;* 
the whole containing the series of 
about 3300 years, viz. from th6 
time of^Japhet, son of Noah, to 
the reign of Henry II. of England. 
Translated from the original Irish.” 
Pub. 1722. 

Miss Eve. You mentioned the 
names of some celebrated painters 
born previously to Charles I. Can 
you name those born during his 
reign and the protectorship, from 
1625 to the restoration of Charles 


II. in 1660, a space of 35 years ? 


Miss £. Luca Giordano 
J. Rousseau ... ... 

P. Roestraaten ... 

S. vairHoogstraaten . 


1626 

1627 


J. T. Blankhof 


. 1626 


Young Quellinus . 
Sygbrecht .... 

J. Beeldemaker . . 

Ludolph Backhuyseii 
N. Maas .. .. 

Mary Biel ... 
Young Win. Vandervel 
Old Elliger . . 

F. Moucheron 


i 

I 

lde| 

: ) 


1630 

1632 

1683 


J. Moiinoycr Baptist 
F. Mieris .... 
Jan Steen .... 
Jacob Ruysdaal . . 

Melchior Hondekocter 
Jacob Gellig . . . 
Job Berckheyden . 
Minderhout . . . 

Abr. Hondius . « 


1 1035 



. 1688 


'Ger. de Lairesse 
Martinez . . . j. 
K.duJardin. . 

11 Montagni • • « 


G. Schalcken 

• . • 

> 

Slob . . . 

• • • 


J. VosKrmann 


) 

Wm. Gibson . 

• • t 

) 

Duval . . . 

• • • 

M644 

J. Murrei . . 

• • • 

) 
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Old J. Griffier .... 1615 
John RHey . . . . 

/ Sir Godfrey Knellcr , 

Wulfraat 1648 

During the protectorship of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, or rather during the 
interregnum 

J'SSF : : : : }■«*• 

J. Verkoli 1650 

Gerard Edema .... 1652 

Laroon 1653 

Ercolino ) 

Eouis Dorio-ny ... ) ^ 

P.RooSjCaliedllosadi Tivoli 1655 
Wm. Wissing .... 1656 

Verheyden 1657 

Van Kampen 1668 

Adrian V«inderwerf 
Melchior Koos (brother to 
Rosa di Tivoli) . . V1659 

Sebastian Ricci . . . 

* Old Justus van Iliiysum 

Peter Braudel . • . 1660, 

the year of the restoration of 
Charles II. 

Miss Eve. Charles’s landing at 
Dover is, I think, well represented 
in Mr. West’s picture, of which 
there is an excellent engraving by 
Sharp. 

Miss K. That print was begun 
by Woollett. I have an aqua-fort is 
proof of it. Sharp is one of the 
best engravers at this time. 

West’s Death of (ieneral Wolfe^ 
his Battles of La Hogue and the 
Boyne 9 CromTcell dissolving the Long 
Parliament^ and tlie picture you 
have mentioned, have all much 
'merit. He well deserves the ho- 
nourable post* of President of the 
Royal Academy. 

Miss Eve. What a (kaj has been 
said in thousands of plays, 

&c. about that seat of the aflfec- 
' tions, the heart — the mistress con- 
temptuous or inconstantr— thelover 


dying — the physicians prescribing 
— the chapter concluding witli the 
lover saying, — 

IVe within me baOlcs all their art, 

Sure meana to innke the sunt and body port, 

A burbtlig fever uiid a broken heart. 

Lord Chesterfield observes, that 
a great portion of mankind have 
one of these two defects, either a 
designing head and a cold heart, or 
a weak head and a warm heart. 

I Miss K. A wise head and a warm 

I heart are indeed verj rarely united. 

Miss Eve. Many novels are cen- 
sured for giving false ideas of life, 
men, and things. 

j Miss K. Here is a newspaper 
which contains a receipt for writing 
a novel. I don’t know the author 
of it. 

Dear ■ in your last you mention, 

To write a novel's your intention ^ 

’Twill l»e a friendly act in me, 

To 8€*n«l yon a rare recipe. 

Seatf'd 111 form, it is your duty, 

First to d('<%cribe your heroine's beauty t 
ItHthcr nliove the middle size, 

With auburn hair and sparkling eyes ; 

A Carf-riun nose and dimpled chin, 

0:ir pouting lip, the oilier thin ; 

Her face, 1 think, must oval he. 

Her teeth like pearl or ivory; 

Her shape of triu'st symmetry : 

Thus finish'd in each limb and featiire. 

She's a most lovely, charming creature. 

Now for >onr btio— graceful, tall, 

And dnnees •«w’ee(ly at a hall \ 

In person mtuily, warm in temper, 

111 polish'd manner idem semper; 

Whether he claps his neighing steed. 

Or takes up sonic new hook to read, 

Still grace and elcgiiiicp arc seen, 

III voice, in action, and in mien. 

His couiage must to all be known, 

And publicly it must be shown; 

A duel, therefore, lie your care. 

To fire his pistol in the air ; 

Ky no means this grand point heglccl. 

It always has a fine elfect. 

'I'o the object of her ationg alfeclioB 
Her father must have strong objection ; 

No matter whether wise or not, 

It serves to carry on the plot. 
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Beiiure your lady*i maid be clever. 

Or eUe the fair-one's lost for ever ; 

So much depends on this same lass, 

No good without her comes to pass. 

Whenever, you intend 
Your liemlne fi^oin town to send ; 

When days are longer grown, and .(lOtter, 
Some place of note you must allot famr. 
Three in a moment 1 can name, 
Brighthelmsion, Weymouth, Cheltenham : 
But mind— 't would be a horrid bore, 

Not to allow a coach and four; 

This satisfiFs all folks of sense. 

That she's of rank and consequence. 


{Should she a fav'rile book pemse,. 

Some fashionable author chuse \ 

And *tis a solecism in breeding. 

If she's not sometimes fond of reading; 

No matter if to wit or sense 

The work has not the least pretence ; 

'Tis now become a standing rule, 

To chuse a fashionable fool. 

If propefjy attended to. 

These few i^rt hints, dear — will do. 
Sit down, my friend, without delay. 

Take pen ahd ink, and dash away. 

JUMINVS. 


FRAGMENTS from the POCKET-BOOK of an AMATEUR. 

(Continued from p. 78.) 


YARMOUTH ClU.iY 

Is allowed to be the most exten- 
sive^ and lincst in Europe, that of 
Seville alone excepted. This may 
be true, with respect to mere ex- 
tent; hut notwithstanding its fine 
situation, the connoisseur will look 
in vain for any majestic and noble 
buildings, although hardly any 
place is better adapted to a display 
of architectural beauty, especially 
that part which lies between the 
bridge and town-hall. 

Every one must regret, that a 
site so susceptible of embellish- 
ment, should not possess a single 
edifice deserving notice, but, on 
the contrary, be degraded by some 
specimens of the worst taste; among 
which the most conspicuous is a 
house, with a whimsical verandah, 
supported by Ionic pillars on pe- 
destals ! ! and the front is as much 
encumbered by this frightful ex- 
crescence, as it would be by a ma- 
son’s scaflbld. Further on is ano- 
ther bouse, with four heavy Doric 
columns (the height of the ground 
floor), on which rests a light iron 
balustrade! ,Tiie house its^f, a 
mere upright strip, with thr^e win- 


dows on a floor, has no ornament 
whatever ; it is therc'fore easy to 
conceive, that tln.s classical piece 
of building does not add greatly to 
the beauty of the quay. The 
1 houses in general are mere narrow 
I strips ; the eye in vain looks about 
I for an unbroken range of building, 
I however plain, on wliich it may re- 
! pose. Yet this patch-work affords 
; no picturesque variety. Facies non 
I omnibus nec diversa tanieu. 

I ' It must, indeed, he confessed, 
that architectural taste is at the 
I very lowest ebb at Yarmouth. 

I A new street has lately been 
formed, communicating with the 
; quay aud principal street, which 
consists of mere white walls, per- 
forated with apertures for doors 
and windows, and, with a single 
exception, there are no cornices to 
the houses. 

The towu-hall itself, although, 
from its favourable situation, it is 
capable of being viewed to the 
greatest advantage, and from so 
many pQ|nts of view, is a structure 
of 09 iSdsitive, although of ^me 
.merit ; and noty^fith- 
stai^ng ii is completely iqsa- 
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lated, the western front alone is 
decorated. 

Perhaps the inhabitants are of 
opinion, that their dwellings are, 

when unadorned, adorned the 
most;'* at least it may with justice 
be asserted, that, as far as regards 
buildings, this quay has not the 
least pretensions to beauty ; nor is 
there at present any probability of 
improvement in this respect, atleast 
what has lately been performed, 
does not incline one to augur very | 
favourably. 

From the description in Tours! 
and Guides (which but too often 
serve to mislead our opinion), a 
stranger would suppose, previously 
to having seen it, that this quay 
would be adorned with some such 
piles as the Custom-House at Dub- 
lin, or Senate- House at Cambridge ; 
at least some such orderly series of 
houses as the parades at Bath : but 
should he be an admirer of archi- 
tecture, and witliai sanguine in his 
expectations, his disappointment 
will be proportionably great. The I 
houses are not better than those in 
many market and provincial towns, 
and some in still inferior taste ; an 
exception may be made in favour 

of the house belonging to 

Steward, Esq. ; it is certainly quite 
plain, yet well proportioned and 
without affectation ; if there is no- 
thing to attract, there is nothing 
to offend the eye : such a front is 
far preferable to elevations, in which 
ancient Doric columns and veran- 
dahs are jumbled together. Of all 
the orderr^^^ I consider the ancient 
least appropriate to 
donsfslic buildings, frofip its ex- . 
^Mse massiveness and sfeveri|v of 
emracter; and this unfitiie8n||^. 
dered still more apparent, w^tbe ' 


rest of the building is left quite 
bare. There certainly are occa- 
sions on which it may be employed 
with success, and to which it ap- 
pears peculiarly applicable. At 
presept it appears to be the fashion, 
taste, or rage to introduce it on 
every occasion, from theatres down 
to cottages and shop fronts. It is 
to be hoped, however, that thi^ 
rage, like many other species of 
rages, will subside by degrees. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. Dyer, in History of Cam- 
j bridge^ speaking of this edifice, 
says, “ The interior is a fine room, 
i and the exterior structure, seen by 
i itself, or in the vicinity of less mag- 
j nificent objects, would obtain 
praise; but surveying it between 
King’s College chapel and the Se- 
nate-House, the eye is not suffi- 
ciently at leisure to admire.” I 
do not exactly coincide in opinion 
with Mr. D. ; for I do not think 
that the front of the library is al- 
together eclipsed by the neigh- 
bouring edifices. It is a composi- 
tion of great elegance, and has 
more merit than many buildings of 
I greater reputation ; and although 
it has neither columns nor pilas- 
ters, is in a more finished and cor- 
rect style than the Adelphi, the 
house of the Society of Arts, and 
the Amicable Society’s Imuse in 
Fleet-street. The two former build- 
ings especially are in a frivolous 
taste ; the latter is sufficiently ele- 
gant in its general design to make 
us regret that the architect should 
not have dressed the windows, for 
want of which it has now an niifi- 
nisbed appearance. Indeed, I Icnow 
of hardly any thing tliat contributes 
mo|p to the degradation of the art, 
or that produces so many bastard 
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and lialf-(inisl)ed buildings, as this 
custom of introducing arcliiicctu- 
ral ornaments, while the necessary 
members receive no decoration 
whatever. IF this happens from 
motives of economy, it is extreme ly 
ill judged, since it would stlrely bt 
greater economy to reject ornament 
entirely, in which case we should 
often escape being disgusted; or 
it would be as prudent to expend 
that on windows which is now be- 
stowed on columns and pilasters. 
Yet I am inclined to believe, that, 
if of late years nothing has ap- 
peared resembling the gorgeous 
palace or the cloud-capped tem- 
ple, nothing rivalling W^anstcad 
or Blenheim, it proceeds as much 
froM indilference towards the art 
us from consideration of tlie ex- 
pence. Wliat sums are lavished 
on the preparations for a gala and 
affite! Painted floors, devices, and 
transparencies swallow up thou- 
sands. Temporary pavilions and 
ball-rooms are erected at a cost 
which w'ould suffice to huild pa- 
laces. I am ready to allow, that 
these fairy scenes sometimes dis- 
play exquisite taste and magnifi- 
cence, while I regret that so much 
beauty is but evanescent; we have 
hardly 'time to view* them, before 
it vanishes, and, 

** Like the baseless fabric of a risioii. 

Leaves not a trace Itebiiid 

Trade certainly may be benefited i 
by siicif expenditure, y^t I must 
question whetlier the finer arts can ' 
derive any benefit from it. It is 
too much like condemning those 
talents which are able to erect last- 
ing monuments, to form such pe- 
rishable creations as statues of snow 
and palaces of icc. Beauty can- 
not surely possess too great a^cr- i 
No. LXIX. roL XIL 


, mancncy : for my own part, I 
j should behold the master-pieces of 
. art with as much regret as plea« 

; sure, did I apprehend, while view- 
ing them, that they were shprtly to 
exist no more. 

THE UTILITY OF FERSPECTIVE TO 
I ARCHITECTS 

Is so obvious, that we are sur- 
prised they sliould ever neglect to 
avail themselves of those advan- 
tages which are to be derived from 
• the study of it. Even supposing 
‘ that an architect is always able to 
. form for biinself an accenrate idea 
! of the appearance of a building 
j from a geometrical elevation, yet 
j persons who have not studied the 
art scientifically, are often misled 
! by such representations, and some- 
times form a very incorrect notion 
of the intended structure. The 
artist would do well, therefore, to 
I exhibit hU designs in perspective ; 
he might still, if he chose, exlnbit 
bis plans and elevations, but he 
certainly ought to accompany tliem 
by a perspective drawing. Num- 
bers would be gratified by the lat- 
ter, who would pass by the former, 
or who would consider them as 
merely mechanical procluctioiis, 
requiring no greater talents tluin 
pattern-drawing. Is it not evident, 
that, in ail the Exhibitions at the 
Royal Academ}', the archiiectural 
department is the least poinilar and 
attractive I Besides, 1 am not only 
of opinion, fliat were the mode of 
exhibiting designs in perspective 
generally adopted, it would tend 
greatly to raise the' art itself in 
the public favour and estimation ; 
but that it would, at the. same time, 
be qf essential service to it, by 
demanding greater exertion and 
ability on the part of its professors, 
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♦nd by requiring some knowledge | suit their interest by renderings the 
of picturesque e4Cect. This might! art more an object of public atten- 
perhaps tend to decrease the num- tion and study ; introduce a better 
^ber of exhibitors, but it would also taste in building in general, thaU 
TBhe the ▼alue of those who re- at present exists ; and, in all pro- 
mained. At present, every build- bability, were they in the habit of 
cr’s apprentice wlm can handle a bestowing greater study upon pic- 
pair of compasses, considers him- tnresque eftect and arrangement, 
self competent to the task of pro- its bcneiicial results would be dis- 
dueing if things in wbicli i coverablc in their works; greater 

nothing of design is appareiit, can variety, for instance, in the outline, 
deserve to ‘be so named. and also in the disposition of the 

By presenting their productions several masses of the building, by 
in a more alluring and captivating which a happy effect of light and 
shape, ardiitects would surely con- shade might often be obtained. 


THE COGITATIONS OF SCRIBLERUS. 

No. YJII. 

My commission is not to reason of the deed, 

But to do it. Shaxspfari;. 

Asthenuinber of my correspond- 'It is true, I am a man of good 
ents increase, their complaints be- , property, but the want of knowing 
Come more diversified. Some of hoiv to spend it, and the little in- 
these are of so stiange a nature, tcrcoiirsc I have hud with the world, 
that I find it liard to decide, whe- - puts nu^ con>tanllv in such a num- 
ther they ought to be jiitied or her of disa»rrct*ablc dilemmas, that 
laughed at. Of tliis kind is the my whole life is now a misery to 
very strange composition I am about me. But I hasu n to inform you 
to lay before my readers; and as j in what way it Is so, by slating a 
my judgment is inadequate to the jj case in point ; and }ou,Mr. Cogi- 
task of deciding what to think of - tator, ina\ , if you will, ))nl)lish it, 
this retailer or little miseries, I j! in orden'to inform xonr r(‘aders how 
shall leave it to the cncoiiragcrs of ! much I need their compassion.— 
the Reposiion/ of Arty, to place : Only last week, sir, did I coni- 
the writer in that class which may memce my wav of living like other 
seem to them the most proper. people, hml then (Irtcrmined 
Sweet Mr, Cogilfitor, to throw oil* all restraint, and make 

You must know’, sir, that I ^ an cflort to mix with the world. I 
one of those miserable beings j began in th(‘ morning i)y divesting 
ycleped an old bachelor, and that j myst'If of an old grey coat, whicli 
I have been cooped up by an old ! had long served me for a morning 
godmother, -Who is now more, j gown, and ))mting on a new suit, 
until I the most miserable thing j spent tlic morning in looking over 
the least uncommon oc- j the gay shop-windows of I.ondon, 
c^Twee puts, me out of the way. || and returned at three o’clock to 
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dinner, resolving, for the first time 
iu my life, to visit a theatrical ex- 
hibition. Determined to be in time, 

I intended td' reach the place of 
expected pleasure at an early hour. 
But, after I had been engiiged for 
nearly half an hour in looking for iiiy 
gloves, asuddeii rain came down, on 
pur|>ose, no doubt, to prevent the 
accomplishment of my anxious de- 
sires. Did ever mortal meet with 
any thing so provoking ? 1 threw 

myself into a chair, and there sat 
cursing my unfortunate stars, and 
beating the deviPs tattoo with one 
of my feet, while my othc'r leg re- 
edined on a chair. I had no um- | 
brella, and 1 feared that a coach | 
mif0t cost more than my expect* ! 
ed gratification would he worth. — ’ 
At lengtii, however, I put my hand ; 
out of the window, and linding 
tliat the rain had uhated, 1 now 
once more surveyed myself, with 
no little gratification, in my look- 
ing-glass. My new brown coat, 
my black silk waistcoat, my lemon- 
coloured small-clothes, and white 
cotton stockings, made me, to my 
thinking, look like a nobleman, j 
and, with no little self-satisfaction, | 
I sallied outto Driiry-hinc. I need- ! 
ed not, I now found, have so fret- : 
ted about the storm of rain, for I ; 
arrived at so early an hour at the | 
theatre, that few people had asseiii- ! 
bled round the doors. I, however, 
joined tile first group. I became 
amused by the dilferciit expressions 
of expectation and desire imprint- 
ed upon their diil'erent counte- 
nances; and after being exposed 
to a regular drauglit of wind for 
one whole hour, 1 was wriggled 
completely away from the door of 
admittance, at which 1 had been 
nearly the first to appear. My toes 


were trodden fiearl<y flab,, and my 
charnaring white cotton sCockinga 
raked down the sides with urchiik 
mud. After being nearly smotlier* 
ed in the pestiferous atmosphere of 
gin, onions, and tobacco, I was aa 
length suffered to ascend P/ea^ 
sure^s narrow staircase. I followed, 
or rather was borne along by the 
expectant mob, untU I was arrested 
by the demand of one shilling. 
Delighted at the lowness of the 
demand, for my godmamma had 
tauglit me to be saving, I ascended 
yet higher, higher yet, with acce- 
lerated steps, and at length took 
my scat among the vociferous and 
j garlic-eating rascals of noisy en- 
joyment Here, however, sir, I 
could not long remain contented ;■ 
my natural irritability returned. 

I had for some time borne the dis- 
cordant enquiries of, ‘‘ Tom Jones, 
where are you r” — ‘‘ Sail Muggins, 
vA// don’t you come and sit here?’* 
— “Music, Rule Briltanna^ Nosey, 
and Bottle of porter — Bill of the^ 
play,” with tolerable patience 
nay, even an attempt at music by 
the several performers on a fife and 
Pan’s pipes close to my ears, did 
not cause me to remove from my 
scut, until the entrance of a lady 
and child, w ho I found had a place 
kept near me, disconcerted ail my 
philosophy. The child, who on its 
entrance was fast asleep, roused by 
the yellsofobstreperous Joy around 
it, commenced its treble to join 
the concert; when, from the his- 
sing hot pocket of its mamma was 
drawn, to pacify the darling of her 
heart, some gin and water. It was 
presented to its little mouth; but,' 
alas for me! the urchin seemed a 
cliild of more gentility : whether 
or not it was shocked at the vulgar 
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potion presented by its degenerate 
parent, I cannot determine, but it 
dashed away the ignominious li^ 
quid with its hand ; tne vessel fell 
into the vasty deep beneath, but 
not until it had bedewed my once 
delightful habiliments with its odo> 
riferous contents ; it drenched my 
head and my clean neckcloth in 
ample streams ; descended to my 
lemon- coloured breeches, and, lik(‘ 
the precious ointment which fell 
from Aaron’s beard, it descended 
even to my heels. This, sir, you 
must allow, was more than mortal 
man could hear. With grief too 
big for utterance, I rose. The lady 
indeed aied my pardon ; but could 
that restore me to my pristine eie- i 
gance? No, sir! 1 had long ca^t I 
my eyes on tliose snug boxes when 
I saw each gay spectator enter, a!ui ‘ 
quitting my seat in lia>ie, for one j 
of those asylums, I ran do‘.^ n stairs, , 
and without answering the door- * 
keeper’s impertinent cpitstion, “ If i 
I were coming hack again found i 
Iftyself in the street. Casting my j 
eyes over a large porch, I read Cne j 
word, Boxes, and entc rt d the door, j 
I paid for admission all the money ! 
I carried in my pocket, and re- 
ceived in exchange a copper to- 
ken. I ascended a staircase us so 
litary and quiet as the one I had 
left was noisy and multitudinous; 
from one avenue I strolled to ano- 
ther, but without seeing a soul. 
At length I found myself in a eir- 
cular room, and soon after in a 
widely extendejd apartment. Here 
were sitting several elegantly dress- 
ed females on sofas of crimson vel- 
vet ; but tlie glare of lights which 
now burst upon me, made me feel 
ni^Wn insignificance. I shrunk 
ihto myself, and leaving the place 


ill searcli of the more immediate 
scene of action, I arrived at a spot 
where were many doors, but all 
sliut against me. Ah !” said I, 
I have then no biisinesif ' here — • 
I have fnistaken myself, and my 
poor seven shillings is gone for no- 
ttnng !” I knew not how to act. 

I I was now quizzed by many an 
I cUguntc and liy a parcel of old 
inigs, who kept chunnting, in a 
doleful recitative, “ Clioice fruit, 
your honour, hook and bill of the 
play ?” “ Ap))les or oranges ?” vo- 
criferated ..alf a dozCn others atone 
time. Ill vain, sir. I sai 1, “ No, 
tiiank ye, goo 1 wo.n(*n.” Th.ey 
laughed in my fico. One asked 
•ne if I wanted a rasher of bi®Dn 
and a pipe, and wiu re I had stolen 
my order. V\ hile t!>ey were thus 
amusfhg themselves, by standing 
onii}>.toe I barely eaiighta glimpse 
of the house, and n.)w and tnea 
a strain of music*, hut more forci- 
bly heard a ih.ou .and plaudits, which 
<ii length overcame toe faculty of 
hearing aught else, and wliich 
seemed to he extorted from the 
spcetaiors by the extpiisiteness of 
the periormance. This was the 
ecstasy of misery. No one appear- 
ed, sir, to wiiom I might put a re- 
quest of admission, and the house 
was again silent. Again the music 
was playing a symphony ; again I 
put all my eyes and (iars in requi- 
sition to devour all I eonki. I was 
soon, however, interrupted by a 
wrench by the arm, and a curse 
“for an idle box-keeper,” wdiicti 
whirled me to a distance. I found 
I had received this from a grand 
gentleman with a cocked hat. I 
assured him, in the meekest terms 
possible, that he was mistaken. 
The proper officer arrived* He 
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shewed the blustering gentleman 
into a box ; the door was slammed 
again, and I was left to silent me- 
ditation. Af length a bustle for 
places oeeurring at the eud of the 
first act, and subsiding, r gained 
courage to vent my sorrows to a 
gentleman with a key in his hand. 
He appeared somewhat less digni- 
fied than the rest. He eyed me j 
from top to toe. “ He was very 
sorry I had stood so long,'’ and at 
leiig'tli ofi'ered to get me a place. 
Tiirice were my liopes raised and •, 
repressed ; the seats were all filled. 
At last tlie man accomplished his 
mission, and a middle scat on the 
third row was at lengtli oilered me/!' 
Kj|d by every one as an intruder, | 


new wig, and come, as his wife 
called it, like themselves^ to the 
theatre ; and truly tiiey were like 
no one else. 1 took them indeed 
for duchesses by their dress ; yet, 
if they were duchesses, I thought 
they were the most impertinent 
ones in the world ; and I had not 
sat with them long, before they 
scrupled not to treat me with 
the most marked contempt. They 
laughed in my face, and wondered 
aloud, why such people were suf* 
iered to come among gentlefolks. 
Perhaps, sir, on recollection, I 
ought not much to wonder at this, 
for my appearance could neither 
have been ornamental nor respect- 
able. The oblation I had gained 


iny enlrc was far from felicitous.; in the gallery lost nothing in sweet 


Not aware tliat the seats lifted up, j savour from the heat, and 1 began 


1 strode wiili one leg, Colossus ; to send fortli an odour not quite 


like, toward the seat. One foot so pleasant as almonds or cassia. 


liad gained possession, while its i and was, no doubt, a serious an- 
brother was following, when its toe*, :l noyaiice to the liouse. But those 
grimy black, struck against a lady’s I who were, or who professed to be, 
white dress. The whole of the oc- | most annoyed, were the young la* 
cupants of the box were enraged j dies before mentioned ; for though 
against me; at length, in despair, j their father, good easy man, was 
I hoiinccdinto the seat, and hoped , an excellent tallow-chandler, and 
soon to lose every mark of atten- j they had all been brought up in a 


tion. Perhaps, sir, you will think, | 
that having gained my long wislied j 
for object, 1 became quite com- 
fortable in my feelings ; if so, you 
arecgregiously mistaken. 1 became 
so confused, that the magic of the 
scene was entirely lost to me. The 
box I occupied was nearly filled by, 
as I afterwards understood, a cer- 
tain new-made alderman, his vul- 
gar wife, and, if possible, more 
vulgar daughters. The poor man 
had been condemned to quit, for 
one evening, the smoking-club at 
the Fishmongers’ Arms, and, for 
the sake of peace, had ordered a 


I little back parlour close to the pre* 
rniscK, they now professed, that 
their disgust approached to nau- 
sea,” and handed around their vi- 
negarets. I'heg asked their papa 
aloud, if he did not smell the nasty 
, wretch ; while I, too certain of the 
cause, was at every time crimsoned 
over with blushes, and a tremor 
which ran through my body, made 
me feel the whole weight of my pe- 
nance. But thealderrnan, top grate- 
ful to that which had elevated him 
to the rank be now held, and who 
cursed the idea of doing pefj^nce 
to please in: family, struck a icimel 
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blow at their would-be gentility. 
He censured them aloud tor thetr 
fine nasesj and bade them remember 
their origin. Indeed, he appear^ 
ed, the whole time I dared to turn 
my eyes on him, gaping* or staring 
9H vacuity; he did, indeed, once 
seem willing to enter into con- 
versation with me, as a relief, see- 
ing nothing of that hauteur about 
roe w'hich lie beheld in those who J 
surrounded* him; hut prvjtulice, ‘ 
although in a diiTerenl form t’nau ; 
that which struck his daugliters, ' 
prevented his wishes being grati- 1 


(red. He had caught the sight of 
my glass suspended to a b>uttoiv- 
hole, for 1 t'lM) really near-sighled. 
On viewing this, he pursed up hia 
mouth in coiuemipt, and lU'Vned hiu 
back on Q(te. At length, sir, 1 lost 
all sight and memory, and recol- 
lect nothing more that passed, till 
I found myselFentangled among a 
Host of cociclies. I threw myself 
on my pillow with disgust, vowing 
never again to court contempt and 
misery. 

IIUMPiiiiY Bashful. 
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prince who gave a new character 
to the Russian people^ ought not 
to deter the honest liistorian from 
interweaving with the events of 
his active life, the adventures of 
the accomplished female whom the 
czar First exalted to the throne. 
V\ ho can read them without shed- 
i ding tears over the errors of her 
husband, whose merits as a sove- 
reign are so conspicuous ? Which 
of his subjects, however jealous of 
the glory of the immortal prince, 
lean deny, that he was sometimes 


The history of Russia contains 
such a multitude of extraordinary 
events, that we need not penetrate 
into the obscure anticpiity of the 
empire, to discover scenes calcu- 
lated to excite mingled horror and 
astonishment. Did not the gene- 
rations of the past century hrhold 
transactions, thenarraiive of which, 
however strictly true, will scarcely 
be credited by posterity ? Sudden 
elevations from the lowest steps of' 
human life to the highest degree of 
earthly grandeur, rapid dctlirone- 
nients, haughty ambition and deep guilty of a precipitation which ob- 
degradation, seem to follow in that i scured his greatness, but without 


enipire in such extraordinary sue- , 
cession, as if it had been purposely 
selected by Providence to exhibit, 
^i^the most obvious manner, the 
instability of human greatness, 
which the Almighty hand givetli 
and taketh away. 

vicissitudes, tlie unfor- 
tunatif^ Kudoxia Kcodorowna, the 
firitwife of Peter the Great, af- 
a striking example. The 
?i)dvcr-fading renown of the great 


I robbing him of his durable merit? 

Many have attempted to write 
the history of this unhappy prin- 
cess, of whose very existence 
Peter’s biographers appear totally 
ignorant ; but none has ventured 
to draw conclusions with that can- 
dour and impartiality which licr 
unfortunate fate requires; neither 
has any had the art to throw, with 
tender compassion, a light over 
her actions ; or known liow to com^ 
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1>ine truth and delicacy in such 
a manner, that while tke pencil 
correctly delineates the deviations 
of princes, it avoids violating the 
majesty of the throtie, by too hate- 
ful a ooitibination of colo|irs. Yet, 
it is <|ual ideations of this kind alone 
that enable tlie historian to offer 
useful lessons, without danger, to j 
those on whom chance has bestow- | 
ed crowns and sceptres. Conscious | 
of rtieir power, they despise the I 
opinion of tiuur contemporaries, li 
but all of them respect the senti- 
ments of posterity, 

it is well known that Peter the 
Oreat was raised to the throne by 
a series of events of which tlic an- 
nals of his ancestors aflbrd abun- j 
dant examples. As the issue of : 
the second marriage of his father, jj 
Michael Alexiewitz, he seemed to j 
be for ever excluded from tlie sue- '1 
cession, not only by the aversion 
of the nation to nil the cldldivn of 
their sovereigns under similar cir- j 
cumstanccs, but still more by the 
existence of two princes by the j 
first wife. The will of his father I| 
was moreover calculat<'d to deprive 
him of all hope, for a year before 
his'death he declared his eldest son 
Feodor his successor. 

Feodor reigned seven years; 
and though twice married, left no 
issue. He considered his brother 
Ivan incapable of wielding the 
Russian sceptre, and therefore ap- 
pointed Peter I. then only ten 
years old, to succeed him. 

The Princess Sophia, Ivan’s 
ihird sister, availed herself of this 
circumstance to escape the rigour 
of the law, which doomed all the 
dMghters of the deceased czar to 
1 ^ monastic life, and with the a^»sist- 
anco of the Strelitzes, a bold and 


turbulent military corps, who have 
frequently decided the fate of tbe 
Russian crown, frustrated tlie ar*- 
rangcinents of Feodor in behalf of 
his brother Peter^ wtiose elevation 
she desired the less, as that prince, 
though still so young, excited the 
highest expectations in all who 
enjoyed opportunities of observing 
him. The work commenced by 
Soj>bia terminated in numerous 
proscrijjiions and executions. Slie 
decreed irrevocably, that Ivan and 
Peter should reign jointly ; nomi« 
nated herself, under the pretext of 
the imbecility of the one and tJie 
tenderageof the other, regent of the 
empire, and boldly seized the helm 
of the state. Sophia considered 
any means of gratifying her uii- 
hounded ambition as legitimate^ 
and imagined that slie might thus 
open herself the way to the throne. 
It depended, indeed, on her firm- 
ness alone to make herself mistress 
of the supreme power; afresli in- 
surrection of the *Strelitzes miglit 
cost Peter t!ic empire and his life, 
and the weak Ivan was incapable 
of counteracting her plans. 

Her own irresolution, however, 
and the penetration of the czar, 
who saw clearly through his sister’s 
designs, saved 1dm from tlie im- 
pending danger. He fled to the 
convent of tlie Trinity, which, not- 
withstanding its sacred destination, 
was completely fortified, and there 
made known his just apprehensions 
j to tlicworld. AU eyes were turned 
I towards. him, and all hearts were 
; filled with compassion. From this 
' moment lie began to reign, but lie 
i brol'.e, by cruel tortures, the spirit 
! of all the adherents of his sister 
' Sophia, and sluit herself up, in 
1889, in a convent at Moloosr. 
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Ivau was still suiTered to retain the • 
exterior insignia of sovereignty, 
while Peter exercised its powers 
with unliniited sway. 

Not long before Peter obtained 
actual possession of the throne, he 
had taken a w ife after the manner 
of his ancestors. The Princess 
Sophia, who was acquainted with 
all his foibles, without anticipating 
to what ciuerprizes his genius, 
which now, began to be developed, j 
would stimulate him, was the first i- 
occasion of this step. She ordered 


it to be made known throughout 


daughter of Feodor Abrahamowitz 
Lapuschin, a gentleman of the 
grand-duchy of Nowgorod, who 
took the least pains to please, and 
yet captivated all the desires of the 
prince. The offspring of a union 
which love alone had formed, she 
combined at the age of seventeen 
years all the charms of her sex, 
with a mind which rendered her 
beauty and talents still more con- 
spicuous. She commanded the ge- 
neral homage of the other sex. So 
many perfections could not escape 
the penetrating eye of the czar ; 


the w'hrfe Russian empire, that the j and it seemed as if at this moment 


Czar Peter had resolved to share 1; his natural tact for promptly dis- 
his heart and his throne with the ij tinguishing those who were worthy 
most accomplished female that the j| of his confidence, had all at once 


wide extent of his dominions could |l completely unfolded itself. Eu- 


produce. Hundreds and thousands I j doxia received the confession of 
of maidens, distinguished by birth, i her election with a modesty inhe- 
beauty, and all the charms of j rent only in noble souls; her natu- 

joy, on finding 
before all the 
ly blended with 

bled on the PJtb of June, 1089, in ' gratitude to Peter, who at once 
the great ball of the palace of Mos- j raised her to an elevation to whicli 
cou\ : her wishes could never have aspir- 

On the appearaiK'c of the czar, ed. Their nuptials were celebrated 
a thousand wishes began to be ex- with a pomp corresponding with 
cited in the bosoms of this lovely ;• the vast extent of the dominions of 
circle ; piercing looks, in wd)ich ' the Russian monarch ; and in less 
modesty and tenderness were le- than two years she had the happi- 
gihly expressed, met him on all ness to present him’ w ith two male 
sides, lie became uneasy ; never heirs to his crown. Alexander, the 
had he beheld at once such a pro- eldest, wasspared, by an early death, 
fusion of charms. His sparkling all that anguish which the fate of 
eye wandered irresolute. How, ' his unfortunate mother must have 
indeed, was it po.ssible for his heart inflicted on his heart. Far more 
to decide, when it was every mo- melancholy was the lot of Alexis, 
ment surprized by new fascina-j the younger, who seemed destined 
tioiis! All at once his indecision j to survive his brother, merely to 
ceasi^ ; he discovered the bean- j fall a sacrifice to the ainbition of a 
tiful ideal of all perfections, and j stepmother and the most unrea- 
his^oice was fixed. It was the sonable distrust, 
eneiianting Eudoxia Feodorowna,|| Such was the issue of an union 


youth, and for whose ambitious fa- :| raland very venial 
milies a crown had more attractions j j herself preferred 
than for themselves, were assem- jj others, was intimate 
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concluded under such auspicious nearer together again, only tended 
appearances. But too soon was to widen the breach, 
the fire of love extinguished in the The czar’s nioLher^ a branch of 
heart of the young czar, who grew tlie family of Narischkiii, one of 
tired of beautiful and acconi- the first and most ancient liouses 
])lished cohsort. Peter littd acci- of Russia, whose virtues history 
dentally discovered, in one of the j cannot praise sufficiently, was no 
suburbs of Moscow, a fascinating! sooner informed of this misunder- 
female, who had kindled an unhal- ! standing vrhich iiad arisen between 
lowed flame in his bosom. Love her clp;^ren, than she exerted all 
levels all ranks; beauty exalts the her influence .to reconcile them, 
beloved oi)jcct above all the fortu- ’ She represented to her daughter- 
itoiis privileges of her sex ; and in-law, that the czar was hurried 
thus Anne Maensen, the daughter aw'ay rather by tiie warmth of bis 
of a German settled in the metro- constitution, t!»an any real attach- 
polls, irresistibly ca])tivaled the ment; that be would certainly be 
czar. All the steps of princes are cured of a passion arising solely 
walclied, so that their tender con- from the anlonr of youth; that he 
noctions can Jicarccly remain con- must nece ssarily ri;turn to the path 
cealiMl: ll'.e nmltitudc nve fond of j of viiTiie as soon as he liad learned 
detecting the foibles of iheir sove- j her worlli ; that she ought to siip- 
rcign, for they serve as an cxeusc | press her vexation, and shew the 
for tlieir o\\ n deviations, and a veil . czar that she wished to captivate 
f(jr their own lauhs. , him only by her mental qualihca- 

Petcr was moreover loo unpo- lions, and by claims of a much no- 
lishcd to be c apable of modcraiing , blcr kind tluin those of a prostitute, 
Ills passion ; violent and impetuous j who bestows her caresses solely 
in all bis actions, he was himself ; from selfish motives; and that this 
i!ie fir>t to betray bis private in- i; would be the only w'ay to reclaim 
trigucs. Such an «i!l’air too nearly j her Imsband sooner or later. 
eoneeriicJ bis wife to remain loiii: ' Eudoxia did not relish this ex- 
a secret to her. Unforiunaiely, her ' eellent advice. She* probably ima- 
jealous}' was so strongly inllained, ! gined, that Peter w^oiild no^ven- 
that she lost sight of all those rules j lure to proceed to so dangerous 
of prudence w hieh .^iKudd by all | a step as a separation. Shedeter- 
nieans ha\ e regulated her proceed- i mined, let her motives have been 
ings, il siie had w ished to elVeet a • wdiat they might, to turn a deaf ear 
change in the heart of her bus- to the most urgent entreaties, and 
band. Instfead of conceal ing her ! even conceived the extraordinary 
mortification, insU’ad ofendeavour- ! idea, that counsels which tended 
iiig, by gi ntlcness and patience, j to such moderation, could proceed 
to regain Peter’s affections, she I from nothing but personal animo- 
biirst out into hasty reproaches, ! sity against her. She therelore fol- 
as little calculated to conciliate lowed only , the suggestions of her 
as the expressions of her despair, irritated heart, and, in a private 
which, instead of bringing them interview, only loaded her Imi^ 

LXIX. FqL XII. U " 
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band with reproaches, conveyed in porated at the shameless hypocrisy 
the severest language, but declared, • of the favourite, which seemed to 
wthoiit reserve, that she would no | forbid all hope of amendment/ 
longer sliare his bed. I thongiit to succeed better, if sbe 


If Kiidoxia, less absorbed by the 1 
happiness of tl-.e moments which I 
she had spent since her marriage! 
in the society of tin* czar, had eiii- | 
ployed her time in studying bis cha- 
racter, slie had acted at this cri- 
tical moineiit with greater discre- 
tion ; at least, she would not have 
persevered in her last obstinate de- 
termination, which alone was siifli- 
cient to cut her off from all means 
of regaining tiie heart of a prince 
Daturally so coarse and so Molent 
as Peter. I'his idea is founded on 1 
the undisputed fact, that the czar, j 
at the uiomciU when ho quitted her 
apartment, himself excused Ik r I 
behaviour, and could not widiliold , 
a kind of respect IVom her indig- ! 
nation, because he attributed it to • 
the highc'jt degre<* of tcfidcrne'^s, 
which is justiiieii by i!:e ^acred 
rigiits of ma^*iuiv)ny. Per^ojiN who ! 
knew hiui inii.iiatt , were con-} 
vinc('tl, tha;, str^iv.:” ;v; v:i3 his j 
a^er^;l)il to c\cry I.in l of resiraint, » 
lie w’{ad.'l JiCM r i..- ve ded io ! 

txtrciniMcs, hiol luA Kiid-jxin, in-, 
stigated by u:l . . voas counsels,' 
reduced favoni iu*s to the iicccs- ! 
sity of contriving inr ruin, in or- 
der to escaiH* t: -.* elVects of her 
rage. 

Having heard iluit Lcforl in par- 
tiiBRar enconrigged rbc; irregulari- 
ties of Inr liushand, inasmuch as 
lie souglit oiii objects for the grati- 
.^catiou of iiis sensual appetites, 
alie thought fit to renioustrate with 
him on the subject. Lefort seemed 
surprised, as though all suspicion 
oT tliis kind in regard to him had 
been unjust; and Eudgxia, exas- 


gave him to understand how^ much 
he had to fear from her anger. Her 
menaces had sueli an effect upon 
liim, tiiat he firmly resolved to avail 
liimscif of the first favourable op- 
portunity to ruin her completely 
in the 0 |'iniou of the czar. Hiis 
refng('(‘ from Geneva, who strove 
to instil into tlie mind of the em- 
peror a taste for every tiling good 
and use ful that civilized states liave 
to boast of, without making the 
sliglitcst ( iVoris to inspire him with 
avirsion for the excesses to whicli 
he was ad*\ictc(l, now took more 
• lains than c vrr lo encourage the 
czar’s matrimonial infulclily, that 
he mi*’ lit lx; ilie more sure of suc- 
cess in Ins wicked design against 
the cl Imlcd Kiuloxia. Peter was 
t!»(' more aliached lo this favourite, 
as lu‘ found in idm a w;irm ilefcnder 
of Ins liceiii ivi i^ a V of lii'e, ground 
saliliicnl Ivn' ci.j.'eLting from sueli 
a man aid and apiilause in all the 
vielvMil MX asnr*,'* seloj^tedi for rid- 
(11;);,; iiinwelf for i vm'of t!u‘ cha- 
grins occasioned liy a troulilesonie 
wonuiii. 

'I’hey 1).’ r«”M wii’n sounding the 
Knsslan c U r- y. d'o no purpose 
wrrc' t!ie in .bops ami archiman- 
dri'i. com.nandc’d io find, in the 
caixm lip.v, c. Use for annul- 

ling PiMcr’s inarricJg s Tliey re- 
mained faitlifid to ti.u-ir duty, and 
declared to the favourite, that no- 
thifig l)ut an arbitrary act of tlie 
czar could dissolve the nuptial tie 
vvliicli seemed so galling. Petcr^ 
liowcvcr, deemed this step too bold, 
unless he could dazzle the world 
ly at least the appearance of justice. 
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. Kudoxia bululd the storm that 
was galhering o\cr her head, and 
gave herself up for lost. The de- 
jiarture ojt’ the czar for the siege of 
Asof, seamed to dissipate the tem- 
pestuous clouds; for, in luisuii- 
derstandiugs of this kiiul, delay is 
always advantageous ; hut this was 
Just the moment for which her ene- 
my was waiting. He liatl no doi'ht, 
that ho should succeed in aceom- 
plishing Kudoxia’s riiii], when her 
downca^it look should on loiV'/ r 
melt l\*tir's lu'art t{) jdtv, and 
prevent idin frUiU heigi.tc’iiiig her 
afliiction by srill more .sewre mor- 
tiheations. IJe avaiii-.i iuinsc-lf 
witli buch address (jf this jibsence 
ol tiic ezar, as to pre vail upon him 
to (lispateli an order to Moscow, 
which might have been alitnd^d 
vyith dang(‘rous coi»^e(piciiees. L(‘- 
fort’s plan, h(jWLVcr, was IrAonred 
by Ivan’s death, in coii i ijum»ce ol' 
which Peter hec ime the b»de and 
absoluio sovereign of the iJussian 


I Leo Nariscldvin, with an order to 
I confine Eiidoxia, without loss of 
time, ill a coii\cnt, as the czar was 
determined not to quit his camp 
• till his pleasure w as fulfilled. Na- 
risclikin executed the command 
with trembling ; for, on the Ipast 
compunction, his own life would 
j have been in danger. Thus was 
I the ujihappy Eudoxia precipitated 
I from the liiioiie, while the inlia- 
! bitants of the populous metropolis 
‘ uttered not a single imirtnur at so 
unusual a proceeding. In the con- 
I \cntof SaUilski, thirty miles from 
I Moscow, slio was ohliged to ex- 
j change tlie diadem for t!ic veil, and 
j to pronounce the fearful vow of 
; the Basiiian nuns, which devoteil 
Ik r to rhisting seclusion, that 
with lloofis of tears she might re- 
! llect on the ir.slabiliiy of fortune, 

' which had raised l-er ’ey her charms 
to the throne, anfi iiiatle her loo 
seiibihlidieart ih.e medium of |)lung- 
' ing lur into ilic tircarv solitude of 

O -I 


empire. Hctlic \\ iore.-.-ent an uloise, ■ a monastic life. 

by a courier, lo tin* czar’s uncle, |. ( !o he conluiued,) 


ON THE i:: /:’c)uv of womex. 

ih/ \«>\ !. 


When onr great-grandmciliers | he sure, liad M.'iy just reason for 
read AlexandeFs IL^lor./ uf tiu- j complaining of his owai wife, for 
tiu'y must ceiTainly ha\e .s'.iak- i sin* w'a'> r»v)t only uiiiaitiiful to him 
en tlieir heads many a g lodi I'mic. , while absent at the siege of Troy, 
When w’c turn to the Oi'i’ck and . hut a- ^assinated him on his return. 
Homan writers, we very rarely liiul \V:iai wonder lueii, that Agamem- 
the sex rej)resented in an advan- !ion, iu tlie region of llie shades, 
tageous ligiit. J\)ets, orators, and i sliould abuse the sex! This may 
historians vie with each ot|*^r in ; be an excuse for Homer with the 
discharging tlieir satirical shafts at i ladies. Jiut w’O find the same bit* 
w'omen. ilomcr, in his Or/// s(y/, > teriu ss ajgfiiiist the sex in ^ 
makes Agamemnon say, that there, ters who liad no such motive. Jews, 
is nothingf so wicked or so sliame- fathers. qI the church, and iiioiiks 
less as a woman. Agamemnon^ to have treau'** women with truly cy* 

U 2 
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nical asperity. One Severiis, the lyres to love and beauty, and soon 


founder ot a sect, carried this im- 
pudence to such a hoiglit as to as- 
sert, that an evil spirit was the pro- 
genitor of women. But they fared : 
like diamonds, which have some- 
times been very higly prized and | 
at otl'icrs as little tl'.oiight of, and *! 
which have no value at all with ij 
those who are unacquainted with I 
their worth. The more polished j; 
and cnliglUencd mankind became, ! 
theniore the sex was esteemed. Po- 
ctiy and history vied in proclaiming 
those praisi‘s which they so richly 
deserve. 'I'he author of the work 
above-mentioned, considers them 
in <all the ranks and conditions of 
life; he treats of their education, ' 
their amusements, occiq)ations, vir- 
tues and foihles, rights and privi- ' 
leges, toilets and marriage cere- ; 
monies. For three thousand years, j 
fuiys he, women w'erc the subject ; 
of satires, till tin? systcin of chi- 1 
valry arose, and with it a total re- i 
volution in thcscriiiments and feel- * 
iiigs towards i!ie fair sex, who were ■ 
now' almost represented as cch'slial ■ 
beings; to maltreat tliem was sa- I 
rrilegc, to ecnsii re tliem blasphemy: , 
and yet the age of eliivalry was not ; 
tlie age of sf*iene(\ When the i 
latter began at lengtli to be blended i 
with gallantry, writers were no; 
longer content to enter the lists j 
against those who presumed to sa- | 
iirize the w-omen, but endeavour- ! 
ed to exalt the fair sex above, the | 
other, and to elevme t!ic delights I 
of love to the first rank among ter- 
rcstrial enjoyments. ; 

In t!ie most ancient times, the po- | 
cts celebrated only heroic achieve- ;| 
rnents, or wealthy princes who gave 
tliein Iiread. In the cliival- ' 

jy, tlicy began to dedicate their ’ 


indulged in the most extravagant 
hyperboles. They compared their 
mistresses not merely with the an- 
gels— these were far too . mean — 
hut with God himself, and even 
took care to place them a little 
above him. Boccaccio seriously 
makes the Almighty, express his 
gratitude to the ladies tor alYord- 
ing him such pow^erful assistance 
against his enemies. Petrarch li- 
kens his Laura to Jesus Christ. 
Anotlu*r poet, who was at the same 
time a priest, declares, that he has 
no w isli to go to heaven if he should 
not meet his mistress there. This 
was iluj tone in which not only the 
Troii!)adoiirs sung and talked, hut 
all the men of all rank> who were 
able to sing and talk. 'J'his was 
truly a golden a'ge for the ladies. 

Boccaccio seems to have been 
the first- wlio wrote something be- 
sides poems in honour of the fair 
sex. He published a hook in the 
Latin language ( Wrw////g cc/r/y/Y//- 
c(l 1 1 oincii^ I o r which sti c r cd a n d p ro - 
fane history and even fable itself 
were laid under contrihuLion. He 
had a host of imitators. Francis 
Sordonati collected one hundred 
and twenty examples of ce!el)ratcd 
females which had escaped his pre- 
decessor. This kind of books be- 
came fashionable; and, in a few 
years, there were more than twen- 
ty authors wlio sounded forth the 
praisesof rhesex. They did not con- 
fine themselves to tlie higher ranks; 
Fame descended with her trumpet 
totlfctvery kitchens. Ililarioda Cos- 
ta, a monk, determined to surpass 
all that had gone before liim. He 
wrote two quarto volumes, of 800 
pages each, containing the eulogy 
of .all females of the IStli and lOtb 
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centuries who distinguished them- , It again became the fashion to write 
selves by any talents or virtues. | against them. The Earl of Ro- 
That the author was a monk, is ap- . Chester set the example, and was 
parent enough, for none but Ca- j followed by Pope, Swift, and ma- 
tliolics enjoy the honour of his pa- ny others. In later times they 
negyric. He bestows abundance j have been alternately praised and 
ot commendation on Queen Mary ^ censured. Gottfried Schutze has 
of England, but says not a word :• written a very learned panegyric 
about her sister Elizabetli. ji upon them ; but ’tis a pity that 

Ililario erected one hundred and ;j there is so much Latin in it. Mein- 
six t}- of these commemorative mo- | ers’ Histonj t}f the Female Sex is 
nuinenls. One Paul de Riheira, well known, but not exactly adapt- 
however, left him far behind, for ed for general reading. Segur 
he produced a prodigion.s work. Stir les rctiiines^ on the contrary, 
under the title of Tihnnph and is in every body’s hands. The Eng- 
Jlennc Acliuns of Ei<rht Hundred lish book which has been already 
lloiHi'ti. This fashion died away, quoted is rather prolix, though the 
like all other fashions, aiul all soris author never descends into minute 
of heretical opinions on woimui details; liis remarks arc sensible, 
again crept in. Men pretended to j and in his style he maintains 
eonsidi'i* them as mere instruments throughout a certain dignity. He 
of their pleasure; they denied them | occasionally enters into very inter- 
all real sensihiliiy, and guarded i esting enquiries on all kinds of 
against being seriously captivated subji'cts, having a nearer or more 
by them. In England, the depva- distant relation to the history of 
vity of tl'.c court of Charles II. women ; as, for instance', on the ori- 
itdected ihe fair st^x also, which he- gin of magic, and the use of dia- 
gau U) In* (lespisi'd hy the other, monds and silks. 
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Shi'Mlio for wnilili iloth fake* a inalo, 

Will uficu ciiisse ilic bail. Prior. 

If the evils which ninst result to , and mentions, with an expression 
social life, were ready facilities ll of envy, that there is some coun- 
of divorce allowed in the marriage j try, though he forgets to name it, 
state, did not appear demonstrable where the lover and his mistress do 
to the slightest rellection, the ma- not marry till they have lived to- 
ny unhappy matches which present gether during the probationary 
themselves to our daily observation, state of three years, the season al- 
would justify the opinion of Foil- . lowed for jiroving the sympathy 
tenelle, that the law of iiidissolii- or congeniality of their characters, 
bility ill wedded life" is at once • If after such a trial they are not 
cruel and barbarous. He exercises found toi^ree, they are at liberty 
bii nsual vivacity gn the occasigii^ to go in icarcli of other objects^ 
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and to clmnge tlieir course of ma- niy tonis»h career. But you shall 
trimonial experiment. be made acquainted with my his- 

I do not mean to discuss this sub- !j tory, and that will enable you to 
ject, indeed 1 luivc already pro- I consider my situation, and suit 
eluded myself from the ^.onsidera- your counsel to the peculiar and 
tion of it, hy my opinioD, that it actual exigencies of it. 
could not be admitted into any 1 was the eldest of six children, 
well rej^ilatCMl stLitc of ci\i! socie- ;i ami my lather, who was a cuiintiy 
ty. It uinst (. '.’M vSuch a d()or to eentleinan, resided altogether ou 
prodigaev, and \\\vc such a blow , his cslalc. I oecasionally went to 
to those lender rohiiions of life on Loioion to visit a distant relation, 
which tljc Iwrinony, ;ind, coii'-c'- ^\ !.•> Tr. i d in the fashionaiile circles; 
quently, tlic luipni!-. : oi' yumkind iir^l, ioi* :he advantages of a su- 
appear to dcpciui, tl ai I c*i*!noi j ptnior t ; and afterwards, 

suppose IVlr. I'onleiiclio’s iilustra- * to !)c iniiialed into that society of 
lion to be io;;n<‘v'd on anv aulhorily. I which my cousin formed a di'-tin- 
lie found it in the trcasiirv <»f his * guishcdi ])art. She v. as considered 


imagination, ar.d liu I sluiil Icavv 
it. Besides, being an old Luiciie- 


as a woiium of the most elegant 
inanm-rs; nor was I long before I 


lur myself, it would be llu/Uglu, discovered thi^ aHraclions which 
particularly by the ladies, to be . she poises*,.* i, and the advantage 
an unpardonable presumption in ' it would prove to me, could I at- 
me, to atteujpt the considciv.iion ! tain I'u itu 'i’he best example was 
of a subject, of wiiich riia\e lii- j helc/i e ee.o ; and I did not lose the 
therto proved mvsclf uiavorihy : j opportunity of profiting by it. At 
and of whose nature and cirem::- 1' sevt iiicen my edu(!Ution was corn- 
stances J cannot he siippo.ied to ' ph ied, anvl, not to mention luy 
have a compeici.l knov. iedgf. In- i own opinion, whiich may he sus- 
deed, it is a letter wliicl! I am about ■' peeted of arising from a certain 
to oiler to the attention of my ixa- | and not uncommon self-prcferciiee, 
ders, w'hose etj.mplamts havedraw n 1 w'as oi^-ncrally thought to he per- 
from me these jireliminary ohser- fectly accomplished, and eontinu- 
vations. j ally reccivi'd the admiration which 

TO Tlir: MODERN SPECTATOR, j exterior (juaillications generally 
Sir, ' ri!;lain. 1 understood French, and 

As yon appear to be a man ; knew how tointrodncethosephrascs 


As von apiiear to be a man ‘ ki 


of genius, cni(iiti(jn, and know- 
ledge of the w'fjrld, you arc ccr- j 
tainly qualified to give me the ne- | 
cessary instructions how to relieve ' 
myself in my pnsent dilemma, | 
wliieli arises from the laudable am- j 
biliou I have ever entertained of 
hei/ig a uoman of fashion, without 
inetHing with the ol»staeles or suf- 
fering liie morlifications which have 
hitherto interruptedf or troubled 


in that language, which, in fashion- 
able, life, ar<,* supposed to enliven 
and give a spirit to our own. I 
liacl aiso improved my mind by 
reading t!.e best Freiieh novels, 
and had stored my memory with 
striking stMitimeiUs and beaiUiful 
passages from such an elegant 
source of improvement. 1 had also 
a competent knowledge of Italian, 
sulliciont at least to translate the 
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airs which I occasionally sun<^. I i 
was an agreeable, rather than a fine 
player on the ])iano-fortc ; hut my 
music and my voice seemed always 
to please, when I was called upon j 
to add to the entertaininent of a i 
party. I also knew sometliing of ; 
drawing, and could nsc my needle ; 
in the fashionable works of cm- J 
broidery, &c. ; but I did nni pos- 
scss a decided taste, eitlier lor thci i 
one or the other. Dancing was my ; 
favourite amusement, and tluil J j 
danced d incrccUli*^ no one eo 'j 
ever saw me at a ball would V(.n- j 
tnre to deny. I 

Such were w’vit 1 call tlie ac- 'j 
coiiiplisluiients vol’ my ; 

hntl was not wiil'.w.it a -'a- | 

gacih , wiiicli <Mja!ded me to :nc}\c .j 
certain acres /.o’e.s of ki^o . iv d.ge, | 
wliirh nuiy hc' eons, leroj rs t.'.e 
acroin|)li sinner Is oft'- • world, "i’o j 
all the efitjLicf of bv l.r/.ion.r a;:.l | 
manners, 1 ad(h 1 a coufuU'rwibU: | 
dc'gree oftn^t** in ilrc">., and was 
often consulted as a critic in ihatji 
important article of li(V\ Mere, ■ 
indeed, l)y oI)ser\ atiou I’nin hy ! 
practice, I had ac'.piirtal an insiglit 
into the more fasinonahle games at ji 
curds; ljut I liad observed, that a l: 
young woman at a card-lrd)lo was j. 
a certain object of ridicide among ;i 
lliemen; and as that was not a siln- 
ation in wdiich 1 was willing to he || 
exposed, I left whist, lu, and cas- 
si no to the dowagers, and never .. 
ventured beyond a game of ])ie- ,j 
<pict, with a young man who had [j 
not the imderstaiuling to amuse me 1 
in any other w ay. I of course heard 
the chit-chat of the world, and did 
not fail to treasure up all that 1 
lieard. In short, 1 was an ohjecl | 
of no small consideration in the j 
circles with which I connected ; 


and if my father had been blessed 
with fewer children, and my for- 
tune had been proportionately in- 
creased, there is little doubt but I 
miglit have been allied to rank and 
title. 

YMitli no small portion of amuse- 
ment, and some prospqpt of ■ a 
fa->hionablc sotllcmcntin the world, 

1 parsed my time very agreeably 
witt'a mv redadon, witli one solitary 
c\(‘( j>iion ; which arose from my 
I’.ot being able to scpiaro my ex- 
jK'iuxs with ihc aUowance my fa- 
t!*cr thouglii proper to make me. 
In fact^ it was not eqaal to the ap- 
pearance, which it was necessary, 
without any extravagance on my 
pari, to make in th * circles in which 
I was seen. Tlic idea of beincf in 
vlcbt was unpUM'.aut to me; and 
'd'..'ingh my father u; wr refused my 
apjolications, I always occasioned 
those remom^t ran , which morti- 
fu v! my pride, an 1 a [‘pave lecture 
or two when 1 r:' urn'll liome; 
wh.ei\^, hcsidn's, tlie hahils of my 
co\Mi life disrpialiried me from en- 
joyisig tlic coinrorts of wv.ich everr 
one seemed to he sensible Ijiit my- 
Sv*ir. I often hv'ard n)y faiher and 
motiier ileclare, that they woitld not 
suHVr my sisters, wdio were some 
years younger t lain mysedf, to be 
educated in l.omlon. As to our 
family parties, I voted them bore-' ; 
and visits from our more getiteel 
neighbours ga\e me no pleasure, 
as the reception of them always 
appeared >o awkward, and unlike 
any thing to whi( h 1 had been ac- 
customed. As for the generality 
of our acquaintance, hov. i'vcr re- 
spectable they might be in their 
siuuitious, I considered them as 
f/uizzes^ jarnCi treated them a<?cord- 
ingly. 
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Thus, Mr. spectator, I existed, life. He had no ideas, or, at least, 
for life it could scarce be called, very false ones, of the ton; and we 
till I had rcac-Iicd niy twentieth soon began to engage in a warfare 
yehr, when Mr. Ledger, a wealthy for appearance. 1 never consi- 
inerchant, and an Last India di- dered the precise propriet}’, or 
rector, wlio came to pass a month real pleasure, of what I was to do, 
with his relation, a country squire! but whether it was consistent with 
in our neighbourhood, made pro- the received notions of fashionable 
posals of^inarriagc to me. My fa- usage and elegance. On the con- 
ther, though he was ])lcased with, irary,inygoodhusbandw’assopcr- 
and rather encouraged his advauc- ' verse as to think of nothing but 
es, did not interpose to intUicnce what he called comforts, while his 
my choice. He only desired me . friends were, as he described them, 
to reflect a little before I deter- and, 1 doubt not, very justly, as 
mined on a matter of so much im- ' the most worthy men in the world ; 
portance; represented the nature j while I could only say, that, with 
of domestic happiness, and ex- ‘ all their excellence, they wx're the 
plained what he conceived to be • niost stupid people in existence, 
the duties of tlio conjugal stale. : "1 o many of his whims, however, I 
However, all I thought about tlie found myself obliged to submit : he 
matter was the fortune of my lover, ahvays dined at four; and expected 
who certainly did not jmssess the | that I should accompany him to his 
jc nc srt/i’ quoi w Inch 1 had hitherto ; villa from Saturday till Monday, 
looked for in tlie person to whom ' and sometimes till Tuesday morn- 
I should give my heart. I had .j ing. I cannot say, but it wasra- 
some time since taught myself to j ther an elegant spot, and in a 
believe, that wdicre there was mo- i genteel neiglibourhood, but then 
ncy, happiness might he purchas- jit deprived me of the Saturday 

ed; and that marriage might ho •; opera ami Lady M ’s Sunday 

rendered perfectly coiufortahle, music. 

though love sliould not he of the During the first year, howTver, 
party. I felt no small delight in ; our bickerings were not very fre- 
the reflection, that 1 should com- ' quent, and never v ery violent ; and 
mand fortune, and I)e my own mis- \ our first set out was certainly very 
tress. I therefore complied with- j handsome, and I should have been 
out any particular coyness or hesi- more than unrcasonahle to have 
tation, and Mr. Ledger conducted ! complained. Hut afterwards it was 
me to the altar. | iotd an conlraire. He would not 

It must he allowed that he was a - sport new liveries as often as 1 re- 
well - tempered, generous, good; quired them ; neither would he ac- 
sort of man ; hut he had been commodale his carriages or the 
brought up in Mincing-lane; and furniture of his houses to the va- 
though, on our marriage, he took riable fancies of varying fashion, 
a very liandsomc house in Bedford- He wrangled about paying my mil- 
square, he brouglit a larger portion liners’ hills; and whenever I ap- 
of city habits along wdth him, than peared in full dress and cquip- 
suited my notions of fashionable incut for some showy f(}te, to which 
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1 had been invited, he always re- 
])eated two Latin words, wliich, I 
believe, Heaven bless liiiu ! wcTe i 
the only ones with which he was ae- ; 
cjiiainted. 'J'hey were, simplex mun- . 
diilis, whieli nian-niidwire ren- . 
tiered — ‘‘ Koe[) yourscli’ clean, and 
the Devil take tlie hiu ry.” 'Lhiis j 
we proci'eded, sonietiincs in hu- | 
inonr, and soincTinus out ol‘ I n- j 
inoiir. 1 contriviid, luiveriheloss, j 
to kec]) nj) iny charaeier by occa- i 
sional parties, wliich I knew how ‘ 
to make vi*ry pheasant to those wlio 
fre(]iienLed them ; and a.s 1 chos(' 
Jiis binh-day Ibr my j^rand hall, he 
Iviiew m;L how to oj.po^eit; and,. 

I lonu own, niwer a|:prared to 
^rndm' t’.iC expellees oi it. 

At leni^th, alU'r a ten \ ears | 
union, he Iteeaim the \ietim of ai 
A iolent lever ; and I i’oimd mysilf' 
in p()s.^^■s^i()n of two thousand a ' 

\ ear l*or my life, and a b ^ae\ of |, 
ii\(‘ thousand pounds. 'J’ne iT si of j 
Ids l.ir'*e I’ortinu- was si tiled upon | 
bis two hoys. I now Tell ni\.seiral I 
lilierty to follow my o\\ n inclina- I 
tions. Accorilincly, wla n 1 laid • 
a>.idi.' my wei'ds, 1 established my- { 
sell' at liu* we^t end of the town, | 
where 1 iiaw consiaiitly resided, 
live vt Its, wdth the c‘\ceptit)ii of | 
three months at some waterinji^- • 
j)laee unriiio- thi‘ siimmc r. Never- :! 
iheless, I havi' not been ha|)py'. 1 . 

had tlu‘ soiiety 1 chose; 1 , 
havi' enjoyi'd the pleasures I pre- . 
ferri-d ; and lhoni;h I had my saii*- ! 
factions, iliey ha\i' been of that fe- 
verish nature, as to U'a\ e il(d)ilny 
and lanmior behind llnan. I\ly at- 
tention to the variations of fa- *i 

1 1 

sliion lias hi en always the source h 
of anxiety, and oftmi einhitleri'il i'- 
1)V mortifiealion. 'I'he dissipated [! 
life which I have led has alleeieil 
\o. L.\/.V. /•*/. XI L 


my health., and, as my glass tells, 

! irresistibly tells me, my beauty is 
' gone. 1 assist it with all the prac- 
j ticai skill which long experience 
I has given me, hnt 1 do not succeed ; 

‘ aiicl the smart men, who used to 
' liovcr about ami amuse me, have 
loiiiid new lacu-s, and appear to 
turn from ndue. 1 begin to find 
that all the dear ereatures whom I 
thought my hcL^t friends, have no 
lasting prmeij)le of attachment, 
j and if 1 wi re to cease from cn- 
; tertaining them, would not think a 
I momi'uL more about me. 1 have 
, rea.'l of true and disinterested 
: fi iem'isitip, but I do not believe 
tliat siicli a thing exists in the 
world. 1 soon, indeed, contrived 
to .shake off my late hn.sband!s 
iViends, who, Iiouever, hate never 
appeared to express the least regret 
at my neglect of tiiem. Of my 
own I'amily I have seen but little 
since I married ; hut have preserv- 
ed a correspondence with my fa- 
ther, who has been a widower for 
some time. One of my sisters lives 
with liim ; the other two arc suit- 
ably married in tlie country, and 
are fond of their husbands. They 
train up tlielr children with care, 
manage their families with ])rii- 
denee, are soeiahlc with their 
neighbours, and are cliariiahle to 
th.o poor ; wltih\ in their gardens, 
w'ooils, and rural occupations, they 
find health and mijc^y conlentmeni. 
(^iie of my brothers is a clergy- 
man, with comforlahle pri’i'erment, 
and is highly respected in Ids pa- 
rish and neighhoui Itood. All this 
tells \cvy prettily, and may he very 
happy ; but wonhl sm h society 
suit me ? iicsides, iny cider hro- 
tlier, having ic*o much spirit to be 
a country s pdre, went some years 
\ 
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general interest. Au llie turning 
of a narrovv street, t!io escort was 
obliged to oj)en its ranks. Oeia- 
^ins, more anxious about bis sis- 
ter than biinscir, took advaniaue 
of the circninsiance, pnslied her 
willi force jiguin'.L a gjMup of uu 
men, winch iumic xl.au Iv optmd, 
and again clo^e.! around her. In . 
rlie twinkiing of an eve, her hal , 
was snate!u\l IVom her head, and | 
one ol’ tlu* large I)lack mantles ' 
rnmmonly w -orn in ilait part of the j 
country, throe, i: cner her in its' 
Mead, 'i'he darkness favonred her j 
rscaiK* ; guided by one t)r her fe- 
male (lelivtr( i>,and in 1 be disgui-^e i 
of a village girl, siU' hit the town, I 
and ilew hack to ht'r far! ca*. j 

It is imj-o^^iljle to conceive t!u* 
Tineasiucss expi rieiua'd l)v that a>- i 
feclionat(‘ parent, iVoin liio hour ‘O 
wdiich his ciiildrcn had bo' n ce*- 
cnsioiiK'd to riLurn l.o.in. iMu ne- 
iine, throwing lu'r^elf into id^- 
arms \vit!i a feigiuil jov, i\ la Levi, 
tiiat, throngli a nios: ('xi ra'vrdin :r v 
ini^lal.e, lu‘r brother 1 a 1 h^ en an- 
prchciiilv il as a caj^tain oi’ hanihlti ; 

*' biit,’^ added she, wiili a forcer! 
smile, “wduii they lin'd themeeb. ‘ S 
(lecei\eu, they will '-oon smid him 
back again to ns, (i»'|,< nd upon it. . 
Octavius liiiiuw If desired me nut to 
forg(tlo I' ll \o\\ v').*’ 'Idle conni 
affected to lua e as Ini K: donl't a!)onl 
the iiu^L'eras Ismimline; and ilms, 
from the suggestion ol' mninal tr-n- l 
(ierness, liotli th.e hither ami d'uigli- 
tt'i* strove to practise an innocent 
dect j)tion upon one anoilu r. Id .- 
ttning only to the dn iaies of pa- , 
ternal love, the nnhaiipy old man 
was on the point of ([iiitiing his re- 
treat to claim his son. J'hmneline, 
however, exerted all the power of 
her caresses and of her tears, to 


divert him from so imprudent a re- 
svdution ; she declared, w ith a s])i- 
rit above her ai-e and s( x, that she 
would 140 and ascertain what had 
I htdalicn Oclavius. . Accordingly, 
and witiioiit s;()p])ing to take any 
rest, ailired in her j)^'a^ant’s dress, 
slie sallied I'orth to the town, and 
cMKpnrt'd Iier way to the prison. 
S'-e arrived hefore t!ic terrific gate ; 
at -iglit ol‘ the iron bars and of the 
(•(‘iitinels, her heart throb!)ed ; slie 
could scarcely stand, and was inca- 
|)ai)lc of littering a word. The 
gaoler’s wife suddenly apj)ear(‘tl : 
in r (-‘pen connienanct' somewinit 
rt vivedi tlie spiriis ol i!ie poor girl, 
who nmidlv went up to lu r, and, 
w ith a eiirtsiw. olh red a haskv t ol 
I i nit w uicli s'u' carrif'd on her arm. 
Ii‘.r ap.>em\;n(‘c‘ and inaniur pre- 
p{»^i S'^etl the woman in he r f:i\o!ir. 

\\ hat do y'ui want, mv hc'^ 
-'aid s’le.— Al: ! matlain,” replied 
fvmnehne, I s‘.oi;M In* 'Ja i‘ to 

know i!::n • a‘’f)i;i .i a gen- 

tlviuan wiio was to he liri'iight 
• last n: ' i'l A g( iriieman, 

I V h ! w .t\ , I V V’, oiK^ of l lie robin rs, 
V. ''() pliiiider the w hide country. — 
‘‘Oh! no, iiideid, llu' one 1 mean 

is a verv i oiiest man : be is m\ 

mv....mv cousin.” ’'rin' gaoler’s u ii‘c 
c'onld not lu Ip smiling. “ Come 
aiong, inv poor girl,” said siie, 
w'oih' my inwbaiid is out ol the 
way, I’il let \oii see joiireonsin, 
tint make baste.” Kiiimeline eoiild 
liave !ui;»ge(| th.e good woman ; she 
followed lu r, and as soon as slie 
iierceiveii Oct, i\ ins, ran and threw 
herself into his arms. 'J'he gaoler’s 
wife ap.ain smih‘d, and lett them 
together. 

“ iMy dear I’anmeline,” said Oc- 
tavius, ‘‘ i have hut a moment to 
concert with you how to save our 
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father’s life, therefore listen to me ] 
attentively. On my arrival in this ! 
dreary place, I found that I was | 
preceded by a report, that the lead- ; 
er of a nnmerons band of rubbers, i 
whose principal members were al- 1 
ready taken, had just been ap|>re- 
hended. Being surrounded and 
ininuttdy examined l)y thesi*, b*ui- 
(lilti, they all saluted me aloud as 
their ea])tain. I began to exj>lain | 
their mistake, but repeated sigiis I 
warned me that I had best he silent. ' 
You know whetlier I have not other | 
motives to induce me to be so. vVs 
soon as I could desire an ex plana- ; 
tion of the strange honour tnat [lad 
been ihru.it upon nu*, I found that : 
iny silem e, ttik( n for ev)ns*.nl, 
woul i, by deluding justieig sa\v‘ 
the li'a-der wlioin its o!iie(’rs war in !, 
<piest of; and ia-itly, I w.is assmaal, | 
that, in return for so signal a ser- | 
vice, 1 slioultl he tlie. lirst leasi'J j. 
])y the joint elforls of the uliolej, 
band, llclurn then to our dear !a- ; 
thcr, aiul keep up his s|)irits till ; 

I come lni( k to vv)u once more'.” 
At these' wordis ilu' gaoler's uih* 
eamc to app'ri/i' Lnmu’iim', that it 
wastime to retire; and shedc'parleil 
with a lighter heart, undir the idea I 
that she might next day perhajis 1 
he al)le to si*e her brotiier again. • 
But what a thunderholl was it for | 
her when she learned, on tlu' mor- ; 
low, from the lips of her protci - | 
tress herself, that no person wdiat- j 
ever \va.s allowaal to see the prison- 
ers, and that their captain was more 1 
closely eonfiiu'd than the ri'si. She jj 
had .searcely streiiglh to reliirit jj 
home. It was alisoliitely necessary i; 
for her to muster up ilie dittieult : 
eourageof disguising the truth from | 
her father, and of lilling his heart | 
with cheering hopes, when her own [j 


w^as rent by the keenest anguish. 
Several visits to tl.e to-vn, questions 
repeated even to imprudence, serv- 
ed only to convince her, that farther 
attempis would infallibly draw 
down deslrnction on two objects 
whose safety engaged all her 
tl 10 11 gilts. 

Meainvliile the trials of the rob- 
bers commenced. Octavius per- 
sisted in his magnanimous impos- 
ture. 'I'iie coiiri. ( \i rcised all the 
rigour of tlie laws against the cri- 
minals; but, as no proof of mur- 
der was hror.ghi against their sup- 
posed chici’, he could not he doom- 
ed to llie scalYold. Tltc sentence 
pnmouiKed n[)ou him was, to he 
impri'Oned for life and lirandcd. 
\l this {ireadfiil idea, Octavius’s 
t onragi* gan to fail; \\v wais on 
the poiiii of discovering himself, 
w'lien the sudden recollection darted 
acros» his mind, that the mere 
meiiiion of his name would be a 
a death-wMi rant to his father. He 
accordiingly snhmilK'd to the exe- 
cution of the hmriil sentence. 

Some ilav.s afterwards the con- 
vi('is .veri' mareheil od’ for the for- 
tress wiu'ie they were destined to 
he einplovid in tiu* public works. 
As ilu'v pass'd through a forest, 
the guards wi're attacked and put 
lo lligh.t, ami the prisoners releas- 
ed. Octavius Hew to his fatlicr. 
W hile the old man pressed him to 
his bosom, the hero of fdial piet}’', 
ill the feelings of tlie ignominy 
wdiit'h he had undergone for his 
sake, eonld not forbear asknig him- 
s('lf, if ho was still worthy of the 
author of his (*\istenee.? 

'The extent of his misfortune was 
known uo none hut himself. In the 
ab.soluto seclusion in which Emme- 
line and the oi I count had thought 
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it prudent to live, since the fatal 
moment which parted Octavius 
from them, they liad scarcely heard 
even a rumour of the fate of the 
culprits with whom chance had so 
singularly associated him. 71iey 
therefore gave full scope to their 
joy on seeing him again. Kmme- 
iinc was Mill more pleased when | 
^he heard him conjure his father , 
to remove, ,\\ ithout delay, to the! 
other hank of tii.'' lihine. Gesides : 
tijc wish to ensure t.n* a.fety of all 
that was dear to 'uk.i, tiie imfortn- 
nate vouth was :>e/*retly swayed by 
another motive, wisichlie took good 
care not to diMjlge. An inward 
voiee whispered inccssantiv, that 
the son of the (’omit dc Montreal, 
branded with the mark of infamy, 
however niulest rvetlly, ought not ; 
to allow hiinst‘lf to live. The war 
presented the means of fiillilling 
a resolution whicli no human alVec- 
tion liad pow('r to shake. A few^ ' 
days wx*rc sufficient to fix his fa- 
ther in a town of German v. He 
consigned him to ti»e care of Em- 
meline, and hasleneii to enrol him- 
self in a corps of volunteers. The 
extraordinary valour disj)Iayed by j 
him in many engagements, attract- 
ed the notice of his superiors. Es- : 
raping, in spite of his wishes, 
from every danger, and surviving 
ail his brother officers, he was pro- ! 
motrd, at the conclusion of the 
second campaign to the rank of i 
colonel, and honoured witli the de- 
coration of the brave. 'I'lie head- 
quarters were fixed in the very j 
town where the count and Emme- 
liru^ resided; and he flew to their 
embraces. I'hoiigh nothing was 
capable of attaching him to life, 
yet, wliile he lived, his heart could 
not d^jpensc with their aflection. 


I Plunged, even in the midst of 
I the great world, into an habitual 
I nudancliolv, he felt no relief for 
! his woes hut in the society of his 
sister. A perfect conformity of 
character had closely connected 
her will) a young hiily of her own 
! age. Amelia von Sc I nil z thought 
' herMdf obliged, out of regard for 
, her friend, at first to love Octavius 
■ as a l)rotlier. Slic soon loved him, 
as, she figured to lierself, a wife 
ought to love a Imsbaml wlien he 
is handsome, intelligent, and a'l’ec- 
lionate. Oc tavius was not so com- 
plete a misantliropc as not to per- 
erive that Amelia w:is equally heau- 
tiful and accomplislieci ; but was it 
‘ not a profanation in his owm eyes, 
U) think, for a moment, of an union 
from which he was for ever cut otV, 
i by the terrible sentence he had 
I prononneed upon himself? Ame- 
lia, listening, without fear, to the 
i snggcstiou^ of her ingenuous soul, 
j WMS, on her i)art, cngagerl in very 
different calculations from those of 
Octavius. Slic made no scruple 
to acknowledge to her young friend, 
, that she should have attained the 
I summit of her wishes, if she were 
I united to her by still closer ties, 
j Emmeline hastened to acquaint her 
brother with a circumstance which 
I filled her own bosom with such in- 
; toxicating delight. But liDw' great 
u^as her surprise ! lie grew pale, 
j sliuddcTcd, and turned away Ids 
i face, while burning tears trickled 
' down l)ische(‘ks. Emmeline, alarm- 
' ed and treml)ling, mingled her 
tears with his: she begged, she 
conjun-d liim to open his heart to 
her. A flection finally triumphed 
over the obstinacy of her unhap|)y 
brother, and tlie fatal secret at 
length passed his lips. 
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He imagined that his story would ’ 
have overwhelmed his sister with 
cohfusion and horror ; he beheld 
lier, on the contrary, animated 
with the warmest enthusiasm. The 
exaltation of licr soul was trans- 
fused into her language ; and, in a 
few w'ords, she proved to Octavius, 
that wliat he considered as a mark 
of dishonour, he ought, in fact, to 
look upon as liis best title to glory. 

Did it not require,” cried she, 

“ a hundred limes as iniicli con- 
rfige to save jour father, at this 
])riep, as to seek a glorious death ' 
on th.e field of battle r” Sl;o forced j 
him to confess, wliat lu^ Inid not 
vet acknowledged to himself, tluit 
he adoretl Vmelia ; lhat her liaiid 
would restore him to peace and 
hapjiiness, but that he should never 
have the courages to reveal to her 
the horrid mysterj wliich embit- 
tered his existence. iMniiKliue en- 
deavoured U) convince liiin that Ins 
honour did not oblige him to dis- 
close it ; she even made him give 
her a solemn assurance, that it 
.diould he for ever buried in their 
two hri’asts only ; and love j30vver- 
fully seconded her clVorls. 

Kiidowed with that candour 
which forms one of the jiriiicipal 
charms of the females of Germany, 


I march from bead-quarters. A san- 
I gninary engagement ensued : Oc- 
tavius displayed his accustomed in- 
trepidity, but received a danger- 
ous wound, and was carried back 
I to the town. Amelia would not 
I sulfcr him to have any other nurse 
I than herself. One morning, after 

■ a night passed in violent pain, 
Octavius fell asleep, but his slum- 
bers were extremely restless. Ame- 

1 lia anxiously w^atebed him: by a 
I viol(‘nt motion, one of bis shoulders 
; became uncovered. The mark of 
: ignominy caught her view ; she 
: started, drew nearc r, r.ssured her- 
self that her eyes had not deceived 
! her, and sunk, bereft of strength, 
I; upon her knees, beside the bed of 
! Octavius. He awoke: several times 
he had surprised Amelia in that at- 
ti tu d e pray i n g for b i s rcco veiy . lie 
held out his hand to her wuili a ten- 
der smile; she threw’ herself into 
his arms, and Viathed ids bosom with 
her tears. 

Kver since this unwelcome dis- 

■ cuverv, death seemed to be im- 

I . * 

' primed on all the featurrs of the 
I unfortunate Amelia. Melaiiclmly 
and silent, she passed whole dav'^ 

: with Octa\ ius. If lie questioned 
I her concerning tin* declining stale 
I in which she a|)pcared, he obtained 


Amelia herself communicated to 


hill a few incoherent words in re- 


hcr father the wishes of her heart, 
'file family of the young C’oimt de 
Montreal, his rank, his military re- 
nown, appeared to the Baron von 
Selnilz a siiHicient coiiqiensalioii 
for the fortune which he had lost, 
and he gave liis consent to the ar- 
dently desired union. 

Scarcely had Octavius begun to 
taste its pleasures, when hostilities 
were suddenly resumed with new 
fury. The enemy was but a single | 


ply, and sometimes nothing but 
siglis and sobs. Kmmeiine, greatly 
alarmed at her situatiou, endea- 
voured, as well as her brother, to 
ascertain iluj cause. Her entrea- 
ties and caresses at length prevail- 
ed, and s!ie drew' from her friend 
the fatal secret. Kinmelitie gave 
h.er a faithful account of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the ter- 
rible event. “ I alone am to 
blame/’ cric i >iie; it was I who 
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made iny iinroriiinate broilier pro- 
mise to keep tiio nuiUer an ever- 
lasting secret : I’orgive me for hav- 

i?" for a moiijcnt Gonljletl ” 

Amelia did not smVer lier to pro- 
ceed. Her face beaming itli joy, 
she led her iViend to the bed of her 
brother. Dear and generous 
Octavius,” said she, grasping liis 
hand, “ till this day I loved you as 
the first man for whom my heart 
felt a preference 5 lieueeforth that 


! sentiment will bo mingled with ad- 
1 miration and respect for the no- 
I blest, the most magnanimous of 
mortals.” — “ From this day too,” 
replied- Octavius, “ I shall be com- 
pletely happy, since I have now no 
secret that you are unacquainted 
with. One favour, however,! have 
to reqiu st, and that is, that my fa- 
ther may never be informed of what 
I have suffered for him.” 


ACCOUNT OF SCHMITZ, n 

Towards the latter part of the 
last century, Professor Kraheheld 
the post of superintendent of the 
picture-gallery of the Klector Pa- ‘ 
latine at Dusseldorf. One day, a 
young journeyman baker of tliut 
town called u])on bim; and after 
a short preamble, took a book from 
liis pocket, intimating, that he 
wished to sell it to him. 'J'lie [)ro- j 
fessor opened the volume, and | 
found that it was a prayer-book, 
adorned, after the fashion of the su- 
perstitious age-*, witii a great num- 
ber of miniatures ami designs; and 
after a close examinaiiou, he per- 
ceived it was the same as thatwlnch 
Clement Augustus of Bavaria, Klee- I 
tor of Cologne (elected in 17*23), I 
had ordered to be publislied, and 
copies of which had then become 
very rare and dear. The first 
question ho asked the young man 
was, bow be had come by the book r 
Hisvibitor, blushing, replied, that < 
it was only a copy made by a per- j 
son who had borrowed the original. 
‘‘And wdio made this copy?” en- 
quired Mr. Kriilie. “ I did,” rc- j 
|>)ied the modest baker. The pro- I 
fessor began to examine the iiook ; 
again, w itli still greater attention ; j 
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and yet, in spite of all bis skill, 

; be could scarcely distiuguisli the 
coj)y from the original. He could 
no longer suppress bis astonish- 
ment, and asked the yonib why be 
' bad not rather chosen tiic proi’es- 
i sion of an engraver than the trade 
I of a baker. “ That,” replied be, 

! “ was the most ardent wdsli of my' 

. heart ; but my father, ha\ing a nu- 
; meruus family to ])rovide for, could 
not defray the ex pence of an edu- 
cation suitable for an t*ugraver. 
“1 have resolved.” he couliniicd, 
“to apply myself to that art, but 
as my father caniioi do any thing' 

• for me, and 1 beard of your pas- 
, sion for the arts, I formed a hope 

that yon might perhaps purchase 
my copy, and tlius enable me to 
make a beginning . I have no doubt, 
that, with industry and g(jod for- 
tune, I should got forward in lime.” 

: — “ Come to- morrow, my friend,” 

• said Mr. Knihe ; “don’t fail to 
; come,” he rt'peated, with an energy 

expressive at once of his pleasure 
and admiration. 

Very early the next morning the 
1 good professor went to a friend re- 
j siding at Kayscr^worth, a small 
; town a few miles from Dusseldurf, 
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of which his young protigi was a 
native. .This friend was enabled 
by his fortune to do good, and 
*4)e did not want the inclination. 
Krahe related to him what had pass- 
ed the preceding day, expatiated 
on the rare dispositions of the 
youth, and requested him to lend 
this rising artist two hundred 
dollars. He will, without doubt, 
become a distinguished engraver,’* 
added he, “and will, in a few years, 
be able to repay you, and, besides, 

I will myself be security.” — “ I * 
want no security,” warmly rejoin- | 
ed his generous friend ; “ there are l| 
three hundred dollars for you.” || 

Kriihe returned to crown the|; 
wishes of his new and interesting \\ 
acquaintance, who received the 
money with transports of the most 
lively enthusiasm. He immediately 
quitted the oven and the peel, stu- | 
died geometry, applied himself to 
drawing, and soon acquired a com- 
petent fund of historical informa- 
tion. 

By two years assiduous applica- 
tion, he made such a rapid progress, 
that the professor advised him to 
leave Dusseldorf, where he could 
not hope to enlarge his professional 
knowledge, and to repair to Paris, i 
promising to give him letters of re- 
commendation to Mr. Wiile, a ce- 
lebrated engraver of that capital. 

Schmitz, for so the young artist 
was named, followed the advice of 
his worthy patron, and, to husband 
his little stock of money as much 
as possible, he performed the jour- 
ney from Dusseldorf to Paris on 
loot. As ill luck would have it, 
he fell sick as soon as he had reach- 
ed that city ; and tliougli he found 
an asylum in a convent, into which 
ke was received with tlie greatest 
Ne. hXlX. roL XIL 


hospitality, and where he was treai*^ 
ed with the utmost attention, yet 
the incidental ezpences to which 
be was subjected by his illness,' 
which was very long, completely 
exhausted his pecuniary retourCeS. 

On his recovery, a feeling of 
that delicate self-love, which stf 
frequently accompanies real ge- 
nius, prevented him from calling 
upon Wiile, to whom be could but 
have appeared a disgusting picture 
of indigence. One day as, sor- 
rowfully meditating on his situa* 
tion, he was wandering up and 
down tlie streets, he was met by 
two soldiers of the Swiss guards 
one of whom thus accosted liim 
“Young man, are you not a Ger- 
man ?” — “ Yes.” — “ From what 
place ?” — “ From Kayserswertb, 
near Dusseldorf.” — “ Why, you 
are my country man ! What are you 
doing here ?” Schmitz related his 
history, which he finished with ob- 
serving, that a long illness had oc- 
casioned him the loss of a great 
deal of time, and robbed him of 
his little stock of money, but yet 
he could not bear the idea of be- 
ing chargeable to any person. The 
soldiers, pitying his condition, ad- 
vised him to enlist with them, as- 
suring him that their duty was not 
hard, and would leave him suffi- 
cient leisure to follow the bent of 
his genius. Schmitz accepted the 
proposal, was conducted to a cap- 
tain of the regimefit, enrolled for 
four years, and soon afterwards 
introduced by his captain himself 
to Mr. Wiile. He obtained per- 
mission to prosecute the study of 
engraving under the direction of 
that eminent artist, in all the lei- 
sure time that the nature of the 
service would allow him; andthua 
Y 
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continued for four years, at the 
expiration of which be receired his 
discharge. 

' To perfect himself as much as 
possible, he KmaiDed two years 
longer at Paris, and exerted all his 
diligence to overcome by new ef- 
forts all the difficulties of his art. 
At the end of these two years he 
returned home, furnished with the 
best attestations of his talents, in- 
dustry, and morality. 

Hiskindpatron, Kriihe, received 
him with open arms, was delighted 
with his progress, and employed 
him in works for .the cabinet which 
he superintended. Schmitz conti- 
ntted for two years to work under 
tlie inspection pf the professor, al- 
ways conducting himself in such a 
manner as. to gaiu more and more 
the affection of hU worthy em- 
ployer. 

- One day the latter invited our 
artist to a dinner, at which several 
of the professor’^3 friends were to 
be present. In the midst of this 
jovial company Schmitz made him- 
Mlf extremely happy, till all at once 
be learned- that the entertaiiiment 
given in honour of a strangpr; 
and that this stranger was no other 
than the happy mortal destined t6 
be the husband of tlie professor’s 
youngest daughter, a female beau- 
tiful in his eyes as an angel, and 
sensible as Minerva. Thunder- 
struck by this intimation, Schmitz 
thought of nothing but how to' 
make a speedy retreat, which he ac- 
tually effected as soon as he decent- ! 

coul^'^lpaking the guests to sing 
and merry as they pleased. 

^P yP^oming be returned to the 
CgKmi in deep dejection, and with 
flFbaost sorrowful countenance. 
4B 'sodden change wm remarked 


by his benefactor, who urged: biof 
tocommunicatethecause. Schtditil^ 
with a tremulous voice and an agi* 
tation which rendered it almost^ini-' 
articulbte, acknowledged hdw cru- 
elly he had been- disappointed in 
having conceived so violent a pas- 
sion for a lady who was shortly to 
be consigned to the arms of ano- 
ther. “ Have you acq,uainted mjr 
daughter with the whole extent of 
your affection ?” asked the father. 
“ Never,” replied the noble-mind- 
ed young man, “never have 1 open- 
ed my lips to her on the subject. 
How could I, who have neither ti- 
tles, fortune, nor any pretensions 
whatever, have the presumption to 
talk of love to the daughter of my 
friend, my patron, my benefactor^ 
It was enough for me that I could 
see her ; I kept watch incessantly 
over my conduct to avoid all suspi- 
cion....and now I learn, that in a 
short time I am to be deprived of 
the only ha])pine$s to which I durst 
venture to asj>ire.”‘ 

The good professor, deeply af- 
fected himself, did all he could to 
comfort Schmitz, and to cheer his- 
spirits. He assured him of his 
warmest friendship, declared that 
he loved him as his owit child, but 
at tlie same time earnestly exhorted 
him to stifle bis love for Henrietta^ 
hinting at the impropriety, espe- 
cially under the present circum- 
stances, of continuing to harbour 
such a passion. 

Schmitz admitted the justice of 
these representations, and promis- 
ed to obey but the shock was too 
violent for his constitution ; he fell 
sick, and was upwards of four 
months in imminent danger.' MVi 
KrShe paid him all imaginable' at- 
tention, and administered alt tlvB 
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ipDSolation in bis power, but in 
ibeir intervienrs never did tbe.n!^ine 
of^nrietta^capebisUps. Mean- 
while the melancholy situation of 
this victim of the most discreet 
passion could not remain unknown 
to her who was the innocent cause i 
of it: she pitied him from her 
heart, but though pity is nearly 
akin to love, duty and honour stea- 
dily uplidd the harrier by which 
they were separated, 

' While this was passing, thebride- 
groom returned to his friends, and 
it was not difficult to perceive, from 
the tenor of his letters, that he was 
endeavouring to find pretexts for 
breaking off die projected match, 
though he durst not clearly express 
his sentiments on the subject. Hen- 
rietta, however, guessed his mean- 
ing, gave him full liberty to follow 
his inclinations, and released him 
for ever from his promise. The 
answer was such as had been anti- 
cipated. Her seU-love was rather 
piejued at tlie facility with which 
her intended had renounced her ; 
hut her thoughts soon turned to the 
delicacy and sufferings of SclimitE, 
and her compassion was gradually 
transformed into attachment. She 
had tiien no iicsitation to address her 
father. “ I know,” said she, ** that 
you always wished to have SchmitK 
for a son-in-law ; all obstacles are 
removed i inform him, tiiat Hen- 
rietta consents to be his, if she 
can still contribute to his happi- 
ness.” 

I'lie father, overjoyed at this in- 
timation, acquainted Uie enamour- 
ed Schmitz with his daughter’s dis- 
pQsitions. Tliis good ii^ws bad 
well nigh proved top powerful for 
.the latter : but at length he came 
to himself again, and hia constant^ 


protector seieing bis band, conr 
ducted him to thq feet of^the wor- 
thy p^ect qf My passioPf ..lip 
covered bis reason aqd his. atfpl^tli 
while passing the evening in tbf 
society of his beloved Henriettiu 

Let the reader conedve, if be. 
can, the surprise of the whole fa- 
mily, when the fcdlowing morning 
intelligence arrived, that this mo- 
del of lovers bad left tiw town in a 
coach and four, carrying with Idm 
all his plates and drawings. Wh^ 
a thunderbolt to the kind-hearted 
Krilhe ! what a mortification to the 
gentle Henrietta ! 

Satisfied that this freak could be 
no other tlian the act of a derang- 
ed understanding, they soon be- 
gan to dread the return of the fu- 
gitive as much astliey had deplored 
his departure. They received no 
news from him to dispel their ap- 
prehensions : at length, on the 
ninth day, he returned from MQ- 
nich, with- an order to the treasurer 
of the palatinate to pay him the 
sum of 600 florins per annum. He 
bad gone and thrown himself at 
the feet of the Elector Palatine^ 
informed him of his passion and 
bis situation, and produced thp 
certificates of bis good coudofit 
and the proofs of his taleuite. His 
highness, deeply affected, grant^ 
him the above-mentioned pensioq, 

I “ Ah ! prince,” exclaimed )tl»e ten^- 
der-hearted Schmitz, rising, “ I 
shall now be more worthy of Ijleu? 
rietta.” 

These particulars are extracted 
from a German work of consider; 
able estimation, entitled, Afpseu^ 
for Artitts and ^matetirs. Tjhe .PC* 
cumsun^ps thetuselves bippetiqd 
betv^een the roars 1776.a|t(l.|7g^ 

■ Y 2 ♦ ■ . 
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Plate 12.— TRANSPARENCY EXHIBITED AT ACKERMANN’$ 
REPOSITORY OF ARTS. IN CELEBRATION OF THE 


PEACE, 1814. 

This transparency, nearly 30 feet 
Jiigli, was so designed as to form 
one wliole, the border being made 
up of trophies appropriate to the 
subject. The lower compartment 
represen tec^the seven Christian and 
Cardinal Virtues, of the size of 
life, beneath arches, copied from 
the celebrated pictures painted by 
Sir jloshpa Ijieynolds for the mag- 
nificent window of New College, 
Oxford. Above those arches were 
^he royal arms of England, wjtli 
the caduceus of Mercury on each 
aide, grouping with the standards 
of England, 1‘rancc, Austria, llns- 
sia, Prussia, Sweden, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Holland, the powers 
yrho have united in bringing about 


this glorious peace. The eptablar 
ture, Auppor^ed by femalp Cary« 
atides, was enriched with dolphins, 
scallop-shells, and the trident of 
Neptune; and at each end were 
altars, which, during the nights 
of illumination, burned with a pure 
ethereal flame. The upper com- 
, partment represented the Temple 
of Peace^ supported by four palm- 
trees ; the goddess herself standing 
upon a globe in the centre, bear- 
ing in each hand a white flag. The 
word Regent was inscribed iu 
large letters on the front of the 
temple, the canopy of w’hich v'as 
surmounted with the Prince’s fea- 
thers. The whole was brilliantly 
, illuminated with carbonic gas. 
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The art of engraving in mezzo- 
tinto, which is said to Iiave been 
accidentally discovered by Prince 
Rupert about the year 1650, by 
observing the regularity of texture 
which the barrel of a gun exhibited 
by corrosion, was introduced into 
England by him. He practised 
that art for his amusement, and 
m>me jlrints by his hand are yet to 
be seen in the collection of many 
persons of taste. His print from a 
paintii|g ,of Spagnoletto is dated 
169i^i^fetn this period niezzo- 
has Ueen practised 
Him with various success, until at 
^ngthit has attained tbe.liigbest 
'evcellfoce; This style of ^fngrav- 


painting, in which mellowness or 
colouring is so adiuirably united 
with a bold chiaro oscuro. The fine 
imitations of tiie paintings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, produced by Fa- 
ber, Valentine Green, Smith, the 
' Wards, and others, have spread to 
foreign nations the reputation of 
our illustrious portrait-painter, and 
purchased a just degree of fame 
for themselves ; for the chiaro os- 
, euro of painting is perhaps more 
’ closely imitated by this mode of en- 
graving than any other. Among 
the first productions of this art, 
must be numbered the works of 
Mr, Say. A large print lately pub- 


lished by thh artist, of TAe Beg- 
fttg is j^articulariy suited to from the celebrated pic- 

jAanc torof ^ British school on imM Murillo, in the collection 
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of the late Mr. Desenfans, is an 
exquisite performance, as it con- 
veys the entire spirit, character, 
and feeling of the original. This 
and other subjects engraved by his 
hand, particularly The Cottage Gir/, 
from Rembrandt, form splendid 
prints for tl)e port-folio, or for the 
decoration of our walls. 

Mr. Say has, at present, in an 
* advanced state, engravings of the 
Duke of Wellington and Prince 
PlatoJ)\ from the pictures by Mr. 
Phillips ; and of Warren Hastings^ 
Esq, from the portrait painted by 
Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr Scott has just produced a 
very tasteful and masterly engrav- 
ing, in the line manner, from a 
miniature painted by Mr. A. Gha- 
lon ; the subject, an infant sitting 
upon a cushion with her hand upon 
the head of a shock ^og. Mr. 
8cott^s unrivalled excellence as an 
engraver of animals, has long been 
acknowledged, from works re- 
cently seen from his graver, co- 
pied from subjects of the human 
figure, l^s reputation will acquire 
no inconsiderable accession : for 
versatility of talent, united with 
skill in various departments, is 
rarely to be found in the same 
person, professor of any art or 
science. I'his print is dedicated to 
the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Cholmondely. It entitled In- 
faneq. | 

The Exile, a Russian poem, writ- 
ten in Kngland, and translated from 
the original MS. of the author, who 
fell ill the battle before Dresden, 
with the anecdotes on which the 
poem is founded, is now in the 
press and will shortly appear. This 
povclty in literature dedicated 


m' 


to her Royal Highness the Gralld.| 
Duchess of Oldenburg. 

J complete Digest the Custom 
Laws, compiled by N. Jickling, 
Esq. barrister at law, for the use of 
the Lords of the Treasury, in one 
large volume royal 4to. is in the 
press. It will occupy above a thou- 
sand closely printed pages, and will 
be published towards the close of 
the year. 

A short Excursion in France^ 
1814, will be ready in a few days. 
It contains engravings of the Venus , 
de Medicis and Apoilb BelviderCf ^ 
which have been pronounced by ' 
Mr. West and Mr. Fuseli, faultless 
copies. , 

From experiments made a fewi 
years since in the East Indies, it 
was generally believed, that copi- 
ous bleeding would not fail to have 
a powerful effect in hydrophobia; 
but some late cases of that dreadful 
afSiction seem to favour a contrary 
opinion. One of these occurred 
at Portsmouth, where the son of a 
waterman, aged 13 years, was bit- , 
ten in the cheek on tlic Sotb of 
March, and did not begin to com<^ 
plain till the Idtii of May. Th(t 
paroxysms of the disorder were 
tremely violent, and he was copi- 
ously bled witlufut any good effect. 
A second case occurred, in July, 
ill the Casualty Hospital at Bath. 
The subject, a boy about five years 
old, was bitten about three weeks 
before the disease manifested it- 
self. No precaution had meanwhile 
been used, as it was not suspected*" 
that the dog was rabid. Copious^ 
bleeding was resorted to, but to 
purpose, the child dying withiiip 
three days from the first attack.^^ 
Bleeding has not been attend*^ 
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with the success that was expected 
in India, where that practice ori- 
ginated. The son of Mr. Leonard, 
master of the Mission school at ; 
Calcutta, was, in October last, bit- 1 
ten by a lap-dog ; the wound was | 
for some kept open with caustic, | 
and then healed. Symptoms ofi 
hydrophobia, however, appeared i 
about three days before his death, i 
and although I'ccourse was had to • 
bleeding, ho fell a sacrifice to the ' 
fury of the disorder. Tlic fatality . 
of these melancholy accidents must ^ 
render it peculiarly desirable, that 
some specific, capable of universal 
application, may be made public. 
Mr. William Ilanwcll, of tbc pa- ; 
rish of Odell, in the county of 
Bedford, states, in a public ad- 
vertisement, that he is in posses- 
sion of a recipe for the cure of the 
hydrophobia, which has been trans- 
mitted from fatlicr to son for a long 
series of years, and has been ad- 
iniiiisUTod witli invariable success 
in the north of Bedfordshire, and 
the adjacent parts of Nortliainp- 
loiishire and BiKkinghamshire : 
tl)ak it is infallible in the human 
^I)ecies and cattle of all descrip- 
tions; indeed it has never been 
known to fail, if taken in due time. 
He mentions numerous cases in 
proof of the infallibility of his 
medicine, and assures us, tliat ma- 
ny of the persons enumerated, have 
requested him to make public use 
of their names. In a matter of such 
universal interest, we would su;;- 
gest the appointment of a com- 
jnittee of medical gentlemen, to in- \ 
vestigate the justice of Mr. llart- 
welPs claims, and in case of their j 
being established, the propriety of 
p rcmnneratioii from the Jegisla- ' 


|| lure, on condition of his making 
I known his recipe for the benefit of 
the public. 

In the neighbourhood of High- 
gatc resides a married woman, aged 
35 years, the whole of whose body 
is exactly divided by a straight line 
into white and black. The riglit 
side, arm, and leg are black, and 
subject id eruptions; and the left 
side, arm, and leg.ahogetbcr white, 
This (listiiicrion terminates at the 
neck, which, wiili her i’ace, iswhile. 
She has two cliildivn, who have no 
such peculiarity, fur which lier 
mother, an iunoraui woman, 
docs not aiicmpt to aeeouni in the 
usual luarvelloiiN way. 

Some years since a spi’cifie for 
the gout was introduced into this 
country from 1 ranee, under the 
name of l\nn Mcdicinniv iC 
whl(‘h excited eonsiderahle discus- 
sion among the niemhers of the me- 
dical profession. Its elleets were 
universally ae know ledged to be 
verv po’\erlnl, i hough in some in-» 
stance., mueh nit)re datngeroe.s tlian 
tiie disease w!deh it was designed 
to remove. Mr. Want, surgeon to 
tlie \orlherii Dispensary, North 
( ’rescent, liedford-stjuan.*, states, 
that two years ago he di.->eovered 
the composition of a m(‘di«iiic 
which pos.sesses the power of re- 
moving the |Kir(j\vsii) of gc)ut in a 
degree fully equal to tlie ICau .l/r- 
(Ilrhifilc, 'J his consists of the fre.sli 
sliced root of the Co/r./tiatm aiititm- 
nnlvy or meadow satfron, in proof 
.'spirits of wine, .slierry, or Lisbon, 

! in tlie proponion of four ounces of 
‘ the former to eight of the latter. 
A recent infusion of the fresh or 
dried root in water i.s equally effi- 
cacious. 'I'lic dose of the tincture, 
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ivliethcr made with water, wine, private. The author having form- 
or spirit, should be two drams, or ed his taste in Italy, has introduced 
two ordinary teaspoonfuls, for an into the volume of plates, repre- 
adult, artd vary according to the scntations of the finest buildings 
constitution of the patient. Mr. ; in the city of Rome. In shoit. 
Want assures us, that his expcri- ! the work embraces every depart 
tnents, made in at least forty cases, ■ ment of architecture, from the cot- 
have been followed by the most sa- ! tage to the jiahice, and from the 
tisfactory results, the paroxysms ' cistern and the ice-house to the 
being always removt'd, and in sc- | aqueduct. 

rcrul instances no return of the j Mr. Samuel Witter, of Dublin, 
disease having taken [ilnct* after an desirous of witnessing the progres- 
int('rval of several iinMitlis. ♦, sive cU’ects of carbonic oxide, when 

Literature and ilie sciences have I freelv resj)ired, with a view to corn- 


been cultivated in Poland, notu ith- 
Slaiiding tlie laic inauspicious state ’ 
of alVaii’f*. (’ount Sicrakou sky has ! 
published at Cracow a magnificont j 
work on architecture, in two folio i 
volumes, oiu* (d’ which is fill<‘d uitli ' 
plates. It is written in tlie Poli'-h . 
languuge, and is thus spoken of i)y . 
the native crilio : ~ Arc Idtectnre ^ 
has been stmli(‘d by various i\)Iish 
autlu)!*' hu.t m)ne of their w«)rks 
inis lu’i’u hnni^lit to a eoix lusion, 
h(*cause tlu' printing of tliem has 
hecMi invanahlv interrupted i)\ the 
niisf(Mtniies of tlu* conniry. A 
sliort time before the la^t p*irtii:o:i 
of the kingdom, ('oe.nt Stani'-’.ius 
l^)t<)cki had formed an Vrehiieem- 
ral Societv, \s \'A\ a viewv to the pub- 
licalioii of a week on architeciure, 
and of this soviet \ Count Si(Ti- 
kowskv w;is a ineinhcr; hut on that 
e\ent llur ])roie(twas ahandor.ed., 
and tlu‘ societv tlissolved. 1 lu' 
latter nohleman, however, cmiii- 
nued singly to collect rrlutefials, 
and his work, the result of twelve 
years labour, is published nt his 
own expenco. It is divided into 
three parts ; the first of which 
treats of heaijly, the second of con- 
venience, and the third of the con- 
struction of buildings pu!)lic and 


j paraiivc analogy in reference to 

nitrous oxide, lately made an ex- 

; perimciit, which had nearly proved 

1 fatal to him, in the laboratorv of 
I * 

j the Dublin Society. Mr. W'harin- 

, b 3 *, assistant to Professor Higgins, 

i having carefully prepared a con- 

Isidcrable (piantity of the gas, first 

!K>ticedsomc points of resemblance 

: between it and nitrons oxide, par-v 

ticularly the remarkable sweetish 

taste ; and having made two or 

three inspirations, was seized with 

a convulsive tremor and giddiness, 

tliat nearly overpowered seiisibilitv. 

These violent effects were h.ni tnin- 

. siiMit, ihungli considerable liead- 

; ac!i, languor, and debility remairi- 

• ed for many hours afterwards. Mr. 

’ W itter having’ first exhausted hi-i 

i! lungs of common air as complctclv 

as possible, next made three or 

four inspirations of the gas, and 

I immediately fell upon the floor 

i senseless, and indeed apparently 

j lifeless, pulsation being nearly ex- 

j linct. Various means were in vain 

j employed for his recovery by seve- 

! ral medical gentlemen wlio hap- 

! pence! to be at liaiu! : at length tlie 

j introduction of oxygen gas bycotn- 

I pression into the lungs, was sug- 

. gested and tiiec^ A rapid returo 
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of aiiiniatiou ensued, accompanied, pletely shut us out from all sight 
however, by convulsive agitations, of the earth. At this time we could 
excessive headach, and quick irre- sensibly perceive the balloon to 
gular pulsation. For some time be rising. When we had soared 
after mental recovery, total blind* through this cloud, my son ob- 
iiess, extreinesickness, andvertigo, served to me, that, from the va- 
with alternations of heat and shi- riegated colours reflected from the 
vering cold, were painfully expe- j multitudinous congregation of va- 
rienced, and succeeded by an un- j pours, and the eflulgcucc of dif- 
conquerable ]iroi>ensity to sleep, ferent lights, he could scarcely sec 
which was broken and feverish. An ' to any great distance, nor make 
emetic of tartarised antimony rc- I any distinct observations on tlie 
. moved these symptoms, and the !, numberless forms around us, al- 
only unpleasant effects felt thefol- j though, from the sjjlcndour of the 
lowing day were those of the i'all. : balloon, I could easily discover. 
Though this alarming accident [ that wc had altered our course to 
prevented the observation of tliej the north-east. From the intense 
phenomena which was the object told and a most violent pain in my 
of the experiment, yet, from its | oars, which I never experienced 
results, we may fairly deduce, with '] before, our height could not be 
Mr. Witter, that oxygen gas would ^ Joss in my ralenlation than five 
prove highly efficacious in eases of , miles. 'I’he late Right Hon. W iU 
suspended animation, produced by • ham Windham, when he ascendetl 
carbonic acid, choke-damps, and ^ w>ih me 30 years ago, c.vperienced 
other suffocating gases. a similar attack in his e\ es, though 

Mr. Sadler has uiven the fol- "o had not ilien ascended above 
lowing account of liis ascent iVoin . two miles and a half; hut from my 
Burlington Gardens on the l.5tli : best observations, calculated * 111)011 
of July “ After clearing the east f<jnner experiments, we must have 
wing of Burlington Hou.^e, the as- been about that height. My son 
cent was slow, and it was evidenced soon afterwards found the same ef- 
to me and my son only by the re- feet, though in a much slighter 
ceding of tlie olijects; for it was .degree. By the \arioiis currents 
not we who seemed to ribc, but , of air and the renew eil motion of 
e\cry tiling beneatli us to retire, thcinaebine, 1 judged we were aj)- 
In a few minutes we were per- ! proaching tlie sea, and r( (iuesting 
pendicular with Leicester-square, ; my son to open the >alve, we jx r- 
and our prospect was grand; the j ceived ourselves rapidly descond- 
whole of London and its magnifi- ing. The clouds were so near the 
cent buildings lay below us, with earth, that after lowering for a 
its surrounding fields, canahs, and quarter of an liour, we heard the 
parks; theheamiful serpentine form lowing of cattle, hut could not dis- 
of the river, with its rich shipping, : cover feira Jirma^ Shortly after, 
docks, and bridges. \Vc enjoyed ' the clouds opened beneath us, and 
this scenery for about J5 minutes,^ displayed the variegated fields ami 
and at a quarter before four o'clock the Thames, wliicli informed us 
entered a dense cloud, which com- , that we had altered our directioir 
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a$rain, and were returning from the 
south-east to (the north-west, over 
Kast Tilbury, &c. We had a dis- 
tinct view of the river, Margate, 
Ramsgate, &c. with their coasts 
and shipping; but the clouds col- 
lecting and rolling over one ano- 
ther, again inclosed us. After once 
more descending below the clouds, 
we saw an inviting liay-field at a 
considerable distance, and opening 
the valve again, a sulKcii nt quan- 
tity of gas escaped for iis to reach 
the proposed spot, and after throw- 
ing out the grappling-irons, we 
Cfiiiie to the ground (*asily. W e 
remained quiet till all the gas had 
escaped; by which time a uuinher 
of spectators Juid arrived, but not 
till we had secured every thing 
properly.” 

The excavations at Pompeji are 
pursued with univmitting diligence 
by the Neapolitan government. — 
The most recent di.^coveries have 
been, throe magnilicent lonihs 
adorned with sculpture, and a hull 
which is sup|)ose(l to have hcen a 
court of justice, and is decorated 
with a triple row of columns. In 
the same place were also found 
broir/e stoves, of a heautiful form, 
with a Faun and Bacchus tw'o feet 
high and of excpiisite proportions ; 
lastly, a small bronze gladiator, 
exactly similar to tiiat which has 
alrf^ady hecn so inticli admired, and 
is in the atlilude of supplicating 
life from the spectators. Not long 
since, a beautiful sil\<T vase, pro- 
bably used in reli'^ious worship, 
was discovered : it is adorned with 
figures in relief, and resembles in 
form that in the royal cabinet of 
France published by Caylus. A 
third vase of the same, kind is in 
No. LXIW / V. XIL 


the cabinet of the late Cardinal 
Borgia. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 

The Cotiffapirativn of Moscow^ grand 
Fantasia for the Piano- Forte^ corn-- 
posedj and dedicated to the liiissian 
Nat ion f by D. Steibelt. Pr. 5s. 
If it is possible, by a combina- 
tion of ninsical sounds, to excite 
sensations analogous to those wlticli 
human passions or striking events 
produce, the present attempt of 
Mr. S. may beaftirmed to ha\eac- 
complishc^d that object with more 
truth, skill, and success, than any 
similar work we arc accjiiainted 
with. Mr. S.’s fame exempts us 
from entering into a critical analy- 
sis of the uventy-five close pagt s 
hefort; ns ; suHice it, therefore, to 
declare, that his name wdll derive 
additional (stimation from this loy- 
al eifort. But, in order to give our 
readers some idea of the variety of 
scenes he has depicted, w'e shall 
state, that after a beautiful intro- 
duction in (r minor, “ Napoleon 
enters Moscow” by the sound of a 
very impressive triumphal march, 
founded on the air of Marlborough : 
but tlie triumph of the would-be 
conqueror is soon arrested by the 
beginning of the Contlagration ;” 
in the course of which Mr. S. re- 
presents ‘‘ the despair” of the in- 
vaders and invaded, the solemn 
‘‘ invocation” of the latter, “ the 
explosion of the Kremlin,” the 
“ arrival of the Cossacks,” the 
battle” in die stretis, tlic arrival 
of the Russian infantry,” the “ la- 
mentation of the conquered,” and, 
6ually, the rejoicings of tlic peo- 
ple, by means of a Russian dance ; 
upon the theme of which a series 
Z 
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of the rti6ste:cquisite variations has skilled performers, provided they 
been founded. The scenes of are sufficiently expert in the ob- 
Frcnch action are judiciously in- scrvance of time, 
troduced by airs of French origin, The Gtaitd Juitilecy cowhienioraied 
and the Russian portions of the on Uie 1>Y of 1h14, in Ce- 

picturefounded upon genuine Kus- lebration of the gtorioir^ l^eaccy 
sian airs; the treatment of both of : <Sr. o Divertimento Jor the 

which, as well as the still greater I Piano-Forte and Harpy composed 
quantity of original matter, is far . and selected by P, Kosolli. Pr. 
above our praise, and will, we are ’ 5s. Single, 8s. 

convinced, he admitted to deserve ' A very couiprcliensive and cor- 
that character by those who shall rert design of St. James’s Park, in 
hear its performance by an able j| its late holiday dress, with the Clii- 
playcr. j nese; bridge, pagoda, canal, boats, 

The Return of the TroopSy a grand tents, flags, &c. and a side view of 
March, for two Performers on one '! the Temple of Concord, impart to 
Piano-FortCy compoH*d by Kredc- j this publication evtry possible ad- 
rick Ries. Op. 58. Pr. 8s. I vantage of exterior interest; and 
Although, in onr opinion, this ; the nmiiber of pieces successively 
grand march (in D) uiil, taken in introduced within, give to the di- 
the wdiole, coincide loss wirh the vertiriicnto a decided superiority 
general taste of the music al pub- ' over the lete itself in point of va- 
lic, than another grand march (in j riety. As to the movements th(*m- 
C) lately written by the same j stive's, son. e of which areprofes- 
composcr, it nevc rtheltss posscs.^cs Sv*iily put in recpiisition from tlu‘ 
all that sterling merit uliit li might works f>f orh.er comiiosers, we sup- 
be expected from tlie author’s pc n. poio in older to pltMse all parties, 
Among its distinguisliiiyg cxci llen- on an occ asion of such general re- 
cics is the admiral>lc di>tiil)iition ioicing, Mr. R. Las chosen to ful- 
of the parts between tlu’ four hands, low modern taste in the first lia If, 
ap|)roaching as nearly as possible and thcold school in tlKW'oncludmg 
the conccrtantc effects of the full- ‘portion of his melody. Some of 
est orchestra; to which purpose, the melodies in the former part 
this march has, we perceive, been | are agroeahlc and ingenious, and 
separately arninged ; and of the ; tlieejiisodic .il portions respcTtable ; 
various very original ideas wldeli j; but in seve ral instances we do not 
are conspicuous throngliout the. think the harmonies altogether nn- 


whole, a peculiar period winch k objcc iioimlile. Great allowaner, 
pervades the trio (in (»}, cannot no douht, is due to the celerity 
fail to engage particular attention, with which this divertimento has 
one fwpect we obsom* Mr. K. be n broiijrht J'ortb, altbouirli it 


^(Hcioasly adapts bis more ri'cont ' would be iinderniiing it.s \alije, 
ThJmpositions to as extensive a class; were we not to add^ that that plea 
df players as his conc<*ptioris will ■ is rerpiired in a less number ofin- 
iallow. The march before us i.s set I' SI ain't s tlinn generally occur in 


with a degree of case whieh ren- j compositions produced umler ai- 
ders it accessible to moderately i mihnr circumstances. 
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Aridte^ with FariationSj an Intro^ I not have been at our command to 
fiuctioa and Finale for the Piano* ! judge of the effect which that pe- 
Forte, composed^ and dedicated to : riisal fully enabled us to antici*- 
Miss E. Fitz*Simo?iSy of Jhibliny ] pate ; but we would not delay 
by J. W. Holder, Mus. Bac. J bringing them to our refder^s no- 
Oxon. Op. 40. Pr. 2.S. 0d. !| tice. I'he first is a sextett by Mr. 


By this composition Mr H. has j 
very greatly enhanced the favour- [ 
able opinion we had already formed i 
of his talents. Every page of it be- 
speaks not only sound knowledge, 
but real classic taste and true mu- 
sical feeling. The introductory 
adagio is conceived in an impres- 
sive, patlietic style, and treated, as 
to harmony, in a skilful manner. 
The theme of the variations, terse 1 
and elegant, could not have been 
devised more to the purpose which ; 
tin* author had in view, '['heir ; 
number is not less than thiru en ; 1 
but such is their diversity of cha- | 
racter and treatment, that we only ! 
becaim* sensible of the (juantity by j 
the figures prefixed to tliem. Our | 
room prohibits a regular muster;, 
yet not to be too general in our . 
commendation, we will only ad- 
vert to ibc fine variation in six - 
fiats, p. 5 ; tiie 9tli variation, where ' 
the thirds of the melody are invert- ! 
ed into sixths, and supported by | 
an excellent running bass, &c. To : 
the I3tli variation (a very sweet al- | 
legretU) in ^ time) a line coda is • 
appended, wliicb, after once more j 
recalling the theme, concludes tins 
happy effort of Mr. H/s harmonic I 
Muse. 

Thj've Madrii!;ti/sy onchy S. ^\\•hhe, 
sen.; /riu hy S. \Vehl)t*, jnn. | 
'Pile conviction, derived from | 
perusal, of tl^r rare wortli of these . 
three vocal pieces, has left hehiiid , 
a sincere regret, that, previously to 
giving them a place in our muiuhly 
catalogue, an opportunity should 


j VVebbe,sen. Fly swift, ye hour^,” 
&c. — the second, a sextettaiso, by 
Mr. Webbe, jun. to the sacred 
Latin text, “ Providebam Domi- 
num in conspectu meo”— and die 
I last, a quartett, likewise by Mr. 

• Webbe, j 11 n. I pierced the grove.” 
All the tbree pieces are of first- 
rate excellence, and their staves 
ma}' be bold out to incipient com- 
posers as models and examples for 
their diligent study and analysis. 
The science and skilful contrivance 
displayed in the imitations, reper- 
cussions, tlie contrapuntal and fu- 
giK'd passages; in short, the whole 
construction and economy of the 
parts, leave nothing to he wished 
for, and remind us of the follow- 
ing lines in Horace; — 

Fuiiis rrrnntiir fortibu'f: ct boiiifl 
Est in juveiicis, esl in cquis putruin 
Virlus. 

The Allied Sovereignly grand March 
and f I' a l*for the Piano* Furtey com - 
I powd in Commemoration of their 
! ulr rival in Englandy JuneOy 1814 , 
by S. F. llimbaull. Op. 8. Pr. 
j 2s. 

I If the march, in its ideas and 
I structure, appears somewhat less 
: uncuinuion than the occasion which 
I it is iuteuiled to commemorate, tlie 
i spur of that occasion may be ai- 
i lowed to operate as a strong plea. 
1 As it stands, it proceeds through 
its several periodsinaregular,easy, 
: itiid plain spoken manner. Neither 
do wc discover in the wali much no- 
velty of conception, butU is agree- 
able, especially the trio, which, as 
Z '2 
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well as other portions of p, 6, pre- ! his part, the writer of this, although 
sents some neat ideas. The parts ; far from absolute corpulency, in 
too'iii three and four Hats fp. 0 de- ! vain attempted to go through, 
serve distinct favourable mention, | “ Earltj one Mornings just as the 

the wliol^of that page and of p. 7 : Sun was risingj^ an old Kngtiih 

being well put together. 'Fo mo- Ballad^ sung buf Mrs. Liston at 

derate performers this production the Theatre liotjat^ Covent-dar- 

may serve as proper practice. den ; the Harmonies and Acvoni^ 

The Allied Sovereigns^ grand March pan intents for the Harp or Piano- 

and If alzy a second Trio for three Forte^ by Win. Hawes. Pr. Is.Od. 

or two Perjormers on the Piano- However old this tune may be, 

Forte, by S. F. liimbault. Op. there is an artless simplicity in it 
9. Pr. 3s. 6d. wltich cannot fail to plcn.se tlie un- 

As the same movements consti- sophisticated musical ear. Mr. 
tiUethis publication which we have Hawes’s share in the publication 
noticed in our preceding article, is satisfactory. It consists in the 
we shall only draw our readers’ at- • symphonies, which are interesting ; 
tention to the noveltj' of stowing •' the accompaniment, wliieli, altho’ 
three performers within the narrow j‘ continual harpeggios, is proper in 
range of owe key-board ; an opera- ! substance; and in some variegated 
tion which may be practicable for neat turns he has given to the me- 
threc misses of slender elegance, ' lody and harmony of the second 
but which, with every good-will on verse. 

KKTROSPKCT OF POLI l’ICS. 

IltANci:. of immense lossi's not taken into 

On the 2'2d July, the budget for '■ that account. I he rrvl.iction of 
the present \car was laid licforc ti-rritorv and the ccoiioinv of tin* 
the House of Deputies, by M- new system, will, it is expected, 
■ l.oui>, the minister of finance. T he gradually l)ring the expences and 
comparison ro wliicli it cannot fail receipts more nearly upon a level, 
to give rise, must alVord the French Tlic new government ha\e reduced 

resi-nt year 
7 ; and they 

on that cliatigc in their govern- • calculate, that, during tluj whole 
ment, to which the vahiur of the U ear, thev shall na eive leaving 
allies smoothed the way. j a defieitof 3D7 millions. 'Flic esti- 

Tlie ordinary and extraordinary mate nf receipts and expeiidimre 
expencesfew the present year, were for 1815, is H18 millions. It may 
estimated hy the late government . be remembered, that when Bona- 
at about 1*246 millions of francs. >. parte first seized tiic consulate, 
In Iirsft three months, the re- | he announced, that the ordinary 
did not amount to 62 mil- | national expenditure would not ex- 
t^na, leaving an arrear of aliove | cced 311 millions of francs. In 
millions on the estimate ofj' 1803, he gave out, that 444 mil- 
/ijthose three inoiuhs, iiHle|)endeiitly i lions, and the year following, 500 


people a powerful additional rea- the estimate for tlit: p 
son for congratiilfitiiig themsehe> - from 1246 millions to 82 
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miUiQHS, would be fully sufHcietit. 
]n 1800, be declared, OOQ millions 
to be necessary in time of peace, 
and 800 in war. In 1800 and 1810, 
be stated tlic expenditure at 710 
millions; in, 1811, be raised it to 
054, and in ibe present year, to 
,1*240 millions. Notu itbstauding 
tins rapid rise in bis estimates, not< 
witbstanding bis swindling tricks, 
bis partial bankruptcies, forced 
loans, foreign tributes and contri- 
butions of every kind, the receipts 
for every successive year, down to 
tbe moment when France was ivs- 
ctied from his harpy claws, were 
gradnaily more and more inade- 
ipiaU' to tbe expt'iiditure ; and the 
aceniiiulation o!* the defu its at the 
present time, forms an addition of 
180H millions of franed to the pul)- 
he Ilualing di he. 

It is e\ident, that in a country so 
hare of all pt'ciiiiiarv e rid it as 
France, ihi.>. arrear inu.'>t be a \er\ 
serious oi)staele to all financial 
operations. Some part of it, hov\ - 
ever, is of such a nature as not to i 
reipiire iminediiile provision; with 
this deduction there still remuinsa i 
delieit of 759 millions; and one 
principal 4)l)ject of the budget is, 

• to ))rovide for tbe liipiidaiioii of 
this Slim, uiiieb is proposed to be | 
done partly by obligations on tbe j 
treasury, payable to order at three | 
years certain, bearing an interest of 
8 per cent, and partly by niscrip- 
tions ill the Great Book, at the 
market-price of the consolidated 
5 per cents. I'o meet the obli- 
gations in question, a quantity jof 
forest iuml is to bj sold, and the 
produce to be employed as a sink- 
ing-fund in buying tbutn up. To 
niect tbe regular estimates of this 
and the next year, the following 
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ace thecalculated ways and meaQ^: 

1914. ISIS. 

j| Direct contributions 000 a4U,ooo,o<Mi 

Iiidirrrt do. 500,000 130,000,000 

’ Rr|riiitry, I )ofniifl.&0. 1 14,715,000 100,000,000 

, Lottery, Post Of. Itc. 08,000,000 

520,000,000 618,000,000 

i A motion has been submitted to 
i the House of Deputies, respecting 
^ tbe civil list and property of tbe 
; (Town. As it will in all probability 
>1 pass into a law, we shall give a brief 
j outline of tlic proposed provisions ; 
j which, are as follow ; — tliat 25 mil- 
I lions of francs per annum be al- 
! lowed for tiie expences of tbe king 
and bis uousehold; that tbe Lou- 
;; vre and 'Fuileries be assigned for 
ill.) habitations ; that tbe domains 
' of Versailles, Marly, St. Cloud, 
Meudon, St. Germain, Ilambouil- 
ici, Compiegne, Fontainebleau, 
constitute the inalienable en- 
dowineni of the crown; and that a 
further .sum of eight millions be 
paid to his majesty for the jirince.s 
of the roval family. It has also 
! been resolved, to entreat the king 
to lay before the bouse a statement 
of the debts contracted by him 
while resident in foreign coiiiitrie.s, 
in order to their payment by tbe 
state. 

The bouse has, during the past 
month, been engaged in the warm 
discussion of a projet of a law pre- 
sented by tbe king, for the pur- 
pose of restraining tbe abuse of 
the liberty of the press. It was 
proposed to establish a censorship, 
to wliicb all literary works of less 
Uian 30 sheets should be submitted 
previously to publication. This 
projet was referred to a committee, 

, wliicb expressed a decided bosti- 
! lily to tiie principle of tbe measure 
i before it caeie under the consider- 
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I^on of the whole house. The dis- 
cussion occupied several sittings. 
That a matter of so much moment 
sho^d have excited a considerable 
sensation in the public mind, is not 
surprising; but to sncli a length 
did the Parisians cany ilieir curi- j 
osity, as to exhibit a proceeding ■ 
most indecorous and disgracclul to j 
a country calling itself ci’.ilized. | 
It appears, that on one of the days i 
when this subject was to have oc- 
cupied their represen tati vcs, a great 
concourse of people, cliiclly fe- 
males, gained poiisesMoii of the < 
House of Deputies, to the exclu- 
sion of the members, and main- 
tained their places in spile of the 
orders of the jircsidcnt, ulio was 
in consequence obliged to adjourn 
the sitting. TMie debate closed on i 
the 11th of August, wlu n thc<*en- 
sorship was adopted by a majoritv 
of W votes out of 217 ; with these 
amendments, that it slionhl extend 
only to works of less than 20 sheets, 
that it should not interfere with 
the opinions of the nu iubm-s of the 
house, and that the durativ)n of tiie 
law should be limited to the end of* 
the session of IS 10. Scarcely was 
this discussion finished, when the 
operation of tlie new law began to 
be felt in the apprehension of two 
advocates and two booksellers, 
charged with having written two 
pamphlets on the sale and restitu- 
tion of the property of emigrants, 
tending to excite rebellion and ci- 
vil war. In spite of the strong ob- , 
^ections which maybe urged against 
such a measure in the abstract, wc 
question whether, under tlie pfe« 
sent citcumstances of France, it 
was not imperiously demandedf to 
ensure the safety of tlie state and 
the welfare of society. 


I; The French papers report, that 
|| the king has sent three comniission- 
Ij ers by way of England to Stk Do- 
|; mingo, to prevail upon the people 
i of that island to submit to the roy- 
al authority; and that they sailed 
i from Falinouth on the 15tli of July, 

I for their destination. Hopes seem 
to be entertained, that the hostili- 
: ties between Petion and Christophe 
I will accelerate this object. The 
' armies of these rival chiefs are said 
• to have had a bloody engagement, 

I in which Petion lost the greater 
I part of his troops and generals. 

j NLTHKKL.\NDS. 

I The fate of that portion of the 
Belgian provinces w’estward of the 
Boer, may be con.>idered as finally 
fixe d. 'I’hey have been placed by 
tlie allies under the government of 
the Prince; Sovereign of Holland, 
to whom the laic Gfivernor-Gene- 
ral Baron dc Vincent surrendered 
his autl'.ority ar i>nissels on the 31st 
I of July. Though the proclama- 
I tions issued on tlie occasion repre- 
sent this occupation as jirovisional, 

, vet, IVoin tli(Mr whole tenor, llu re 
can bi' no doul)t that this vaiuahle 
a(T]ui^ition will be coiiiinned at 
the approacliing congreMS. 

Agreeably to an article of the 
late treaty, by whicli tiu* scpiadron 
at Antwerp was to be divided be- 
tween France and Holland, seven 
ships of ilie line and a brig were 
given n|) on the otli of August to 
the eoinmissioners of tIu* allif^d 
jiowers, and hoisted tin* Orange 
iiiifT. 

GKIIMANV. 

We shall not repeat the rumours 
i that are circulated respecting the 
I changes in different parts of Ger- 
many, or notice t(ie symptoms of 
disharmony that are said to have 
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arisen among our three great al* seem determined not to suU , 

lies respecting the partition of the and as the people of Argovia would 
Saxon dominions. That a great rather rush to arms tlian recogniae 
part of the latter will be divided the authority of Berne, tbefeu ia 
among the neighbouring states, every reason to fear, that, without 
seems, however, to be taken for foreign mediation, these disseu-^ 
granted. Tiie reason assigned for • sions will terminate in bloodshed, 
this severe treatment of the cap- ITALY, 

tive monarch, is, tl'al he nnncces- The fine provinces of this pc- 
sarily betrayed to Napoleon the ninsula are yet very unsettled; 
plan of operations agreed upon by and such is the want of a vigorous 
the allies, and communicated to ' government, from the uncertainty 
him, during his visit to Bohemia, i| which still prevails respecting the 
at the* time of liie armistice, by the | destiny of some of them, that the 
Kmperor Francis. I whole coast, from Nice to Naples, 

Austria has once more taken . is described as being in the pos« 
possession of the Tyrol, ceded to • session of banditti. In Piedmont, 
lier by Bavaria, which has received also, the number of robbers, armed 
the grand duchy of Wurzburg, in | and regularly organized, is said to* 
lieu of that loyal and unfortunate amount to 8700. 
province. The Pope, who, since his return 

TIjo German princes generally to his capital, has been assiduously 
are preparing to visit Vienna, for , engaged in restoring the old order 
the purpose of attending the ap- of things, has remonstrated against 
proachiiig eongro.ss, which is ex- , the continued occupation of the 
peeled to open on the 1st of Oc- ; legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and 
tober. i Romagna, by Austria, on the one 

The King of IM’ussia reached his hand, and of Ancona and Urbino 
capital on the .'iih of August, three '/ hv Naples, on the other. King 
days before ho was expected, to | Murat is, meanwhile, assembling 
avoid the |)ar;ule of a public en- an army of ‘20,000 men, for the 
try, and was received with the i alleged jnirpose of some grand 
highest degree of iMithusiasm by jj mananivres, but more probably 
his loval subjects. !| with a view to retain the spoil 

.swi rzKULANi). !l which political circumstances have 

The new Swiss constitution ap- !' enabled him to seize, 
pears to liave excited great dissa- ii King Ferdinand resumed the 
tisfactioii in the powerful canton | roinsof government in Sicily in the 
of Berne. 'Flie erection of the j beginiiing of July, and opened the 
Pays de Vaud and Argovia, for- '‘session of parliament on the 18th 
mcrly subject to the latter, into in- || by a speech to both houses, 
dependent cantons, has produced ij Lucieii Bonaparte has been in- 
publics remoustraueo from the j! VE^ted by the Pope with the titles 
chief magistrate of Berne against of Roman prince and Duke of 
the Federal Pact, as it is denomi- -Musignano. His mother is gone 
imted. The Vaiidois, howover, bo visit tlic dominions of her 
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son NapoleoHi while Joseph has 
purchased a fine estate in Switzer- 
land, near the lake of Geneva. 

. % SPAIN. 

The accounts from this country 
continue to present a de|)lorable 
picture of the unsettled stale of 
affairs : but as no journal, t xeept j 
the Madrid Gazette, is allowed to 
circulate, it is very difficult to form 
any conjecture on the real state of 
facts. The order for the appre- 
hension and execution of General 
Elio, captain-general of X'alcncia, i 
alluded to in our last, has been ; 
disclaimed by King Eerdinaiul as 
a forgery, and a reward of 10,000 
dollars has been offered for ilie dis- 
covery of the author. Similar or- 
ders were sent at the ^ame time to 
put to deatii the Conde de Lahishal 
and Don Juan Maria de Villavi- 
cencio, the governors of Seville and 
Cadiz ; but the imposition was for- 
tunately detected before it was too 
late. We have no clue to enable 
us to determine whetlu r this plot 
originated in tiio intrigues of per- 
sons surrounding the king, or in 
tlie vindictive spirit of the oppo- 
site party. 

By a royal decree of the 2 1st 
July, the Inquisition was formally 
re-established. The beloved Fer- 
dinand, while thus proving his gra- 
titude to the subjects whose <'xer- 
tions preserved for him that scop 
tre which be now employs tocrusli 
every thing like freedom of ihonglit 
and independence of sentiment, 
does notneglert tlie ojiportnnity of 
striking a blow at those foreigners 
to whose generous support lie is 
equally indebted. Among the rea- 
sons assigned by him for the resto- 
ration of the //o{y he mtii- 


; tions the introduction of danger* 

I ou^ opinions, partly hy the so- 
I journment in Spain of foreign 
troops of different sects, almost 
all infected with sentiments of ha- 
tred against our religion.” 

Meanwhile tlie persecutions and 
troubles whicli distract the penin- 
sula have induced many persons 
• of distinction to emigrate to Italy. 

I Some of these are rallying round 
' the peiM)!! of Charles IV. at Rome, 
whom some accounts have already 
represented as reclaiming the Spa- 
nisli crown, and declaring his sup- 
posed abdication to be a forgery. 
' A violent tumult, in which the most 
favourable disposition was mani- 
fested to support the pretensions 
j of the exiled monarcli, isre|)orted 
I to have taken ])lace at Barcelona, 
I and to have been (luelled only by 
1 the interference of a large body of 
I troops with artillery. 

I S\VE1>1;N AM) NORWAY, 
j The mission of the envoys of 
the allied powers to Brince or ra- 
ther King Christian, has totally 
failed, and their correspondence 
with him has been made public. 
They arrived at Christiania on the 
3Uth of June ; some days alierwards 
they had an audience of his majesty, 

: and on the 7th of July they pre- 
i sented their first note. Th(‘y agreed 
to the armistice proposed by the 
prince, to give him time to assem- 
ble the diet and learn its determi- 
nation ; but demanded that the four 
principal fortresses of the kingdom 
j should nieanwliiiehe placed in the 
I hands of the Swedes. As the prince 
refused to comply with this condi- 
tion, the envoys had their audience 
of leave on the 17th, and the same 
I day returned towards Sweden- 
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Th^f most acthre |)repflriitions for . itbt tfife'tfi'pted fo adv&tice in this 
war were meanwhile made by the i direction. As haany of tho 
lattef power. An army of 40,000 forccrtients from Botitdeau:^ 
men was assembled ai Gottenbur^j, reached Quebec, it is hop^ that 
wh^r^ Bernadotte arrived on tlie their arrival will speedily givO a 
19ch of July to take the coniiiiaiul ; turn to operations in this qiiart^i^. 
while the Russians, under Bennig- Along the coasts of the Atlantic 
sen, kept advancing into Holstein, great alarm has been excited by 
to overavVe Denmark. Proclama- the spirit of onr dashing SCatnen, 
tions addressed to the Norwegians ‘ who have destroyed the shipping 
having been previously issued by ! in various harbours, and done Oon- 
tbe Prince Royal and his Swedish . siderahle mischief to the enemy oh 
Majesty, military operations com- ' shore at different places where they 
nienced on the 20th of July, by | liave landed. 

the advance of the Swedish flotilla : An expedition fitted out at tler- 
agarnst that of Norway, stationed i miida, has taken possession, with- 


near the Hiialoerne Islands, off the ! out opposition, of Moose Island, 


entrance to the port of Frederick- ^ and the other islands in the bay 
stadt. The Norwegian coannandor ■ nf Passan.annoddy, belonging, by 
evacuated liis jiosition in the night, [ nght, to the government of New 
and the enemy took |)ossevu()n of j| Brunswick, Nova Scotia, but where, 


the islaiuis on the following day. * through inntrention on our part, 


AMElUCA. 


the Americans have been Suffered 


In this quarter the Bi‘iiish arms 
have sustaiuod a reverse, hut un- 


• to establish 
j occupation 


themselves. Ouf rc- 
of these islands will 


accompanied with dislionour. The [ dt'privc tl:cm of the facility of car- 
Amcricans having landed in great |l ryi ng on an extensive illicit traflic, 
force on the Niagara frontier, re- | and tend to keep the l)ay of Fiindy 
duced Fort Kric hy capitulation on free from their privateers, 
tiie 3(1 of July. On the -^th they |; The repuhlicans continue to 
advanced, to the numlier of 6000, | strain every nerve to strengthen 
for the purpose of attacking Major- |' their navy. Tiic Independence ot 
General Riall, who, with 1500 re- 74 guns has been launched at 
gnlar*^, some militia, and Indians,! Charlestown, ilie Guerricre frigate 
liad tjikcn jiost at Chippew'a, wait- • at Philadelphia, and the INIoliawk 
ing for reinforccmenis ; but that of 50 guns at Sa(dvcti*s Harbour, 
oflleci* gallantly anticipated the in- on I akc Ontario, where tlie Ame- 
teiition of the enemy, whom he rican squadron under Commodore 
attac ked in the position which they • Chaunct y is waiting for a rcinforce- 
liad taken at Street’s Creek. After : ment of seamc?n. Tin' gallant Sir 
an action liighly creditabio to the j' James Yeo has, on account of ill 
small British force engaged, the health, resigned iIk' command of the 
general was obliged to retire to IhBritisli naval force in that quarter. 
Chippewa, after sustaining a Ios> ji On the 2Sth of March, the U. S. 
of 500 in killed, wcjnndt d, and |! frigates Essex was taken, after a 
missing. Up to tlu' dates of the j‘ smart action, hy the Phoebe and 
last accounts, the Americans bad Cherub, in uirempting to escape 


♦ \(i. L\i\. I of. A/y. 
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isling in that branch of the royal 
house to which the attention of the 
nation is more particularly direct- 
ed, lias led to the departure of the 
Princess of Wales for the Conti- 
nent. Her Royal Highness em- 
barked on the 8th of August at 
South Lancing, near Worthing, in 
the Jason frigate, for Cuxhaven, 
whence slie will proceed, in the 
i first instance, to Brunswick, the re- 
I sidence of her brother, the reign - 
j ing duke, and afterwards visit 
Italy. 

j On the 11th of August, the Duke 
of Bcrri arrived in the British me- 
tropolis, which he quitted again on 


with a smaller vessel from the port 
of Valparaiso, in Chili, where they 
bad' been, for a considerable time, 
blocirecl up by the Britisli ships. 

The loss on our side was trifling ; 
that of the P^ssex very severe. Un- 
fortunately for the gallant captors, 
the enemy had landed two millions 
of dollars at Valparaiso before they 
started. 

The Rattlijsnake, of 18 guns, 
the fleetest sailing sloop in the 
American navy, on lier return from 
a cruize in the British seas, be- 
came a prize to the Leander frigate 
on the 1 1th of July. 

The British and American en- 
voys have opened theirconferences 1> tlie loth. The French papers have 
at Ghent, and the latter have sent i* ascribed some important political 
home for further instructions. The || object to this brief visit, while our 


dcjjarturc of Lord Hill, to take tlie 
chief command of our 'rrans-athin- 
tic forces is jirubahly deferred till it 
shall he seen what turn llu'se neeo- 
ciations are likely to take. 

DOMi'STic n'( r. 

Gn the '27lli (d’ .luU Fariiament 
was pronjgiied, m ilie uMial fonn. 


'! own, with greater probability, a^- 
i sert, that he was only the hearer of 
an invitation to the Prince Regent, 

• to the eeU hvation of the hirlh-day 
of Louis XVTll. but which his 
Koval 1 1 ighness thought pn^uer to 
di*eliiu . 

Lord ('.I'-lh reagh left London 
on the loth of August, for Vit niia, 


hy liis Knyal lligiiat^j tr.e I^'rinet 
Regent, till the :27:li (if August,, Ui attend ll:e appri'aehiiig congress 
ind ilje lime ft^r ll’.e nua lit.g of the there on the ht half of the liriu.^h 
t wo Houses has siiv, e beeiulGerri'd . goMrnmeni; v’.hile his brother, 
.‘o the Lst of .Nijieuiljcr. ; LonI Str wart, (ills i!:e j)ost ot atii- 

Tlie unforluuale rii.-jharmony t‘X- ! l)assador ii> the Austrian court. 


Pi.Aii I.L- kASHlOX \nij: I I KM'riK!:. 

No.s. 1. and 2. arc cluiirs for halls - la-to^ ad.ipt«,d for ( otiag< s (;r (jo- 
of solid mahogany, the ornamental ^ thio mansions. It is bet iMiitended 
parts carved in the same sNood ; the j to l)e of oak; the (iothic n'lic'vo 
paniieis in tite front leg.s stink out > car\evi, or it may he jiainted in 
of the solid wood. In No. 2. the j. imitation of tlie same w'ood, and 
parts in black arc of ebony ; the !• relieved bysbadgw.s, to have a good 
finishing, in other respects, as No. I . l; eiVect. 

/' No. :L a chair in ibe Gothic .! 
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In consequence of the bright | 
warm weather at the beginning of ; 
last month, the harvest on the j 
warm, highly cultivated soils is ten 
days or a fortnight earlier than was 
expected, the greater part of the 
wheat being ent, and some of it 
well housed, 'rhe blight or mil- 
dew upon the lighter soils in the 
southern counties, is very preva- 
lent. On many breadths the straw 
is nearly black, Init the c'ar remain- 
ing bright with tlie grain, is little 
alVectcd ; in otlu rs tlie corn is very 
light and trougliy, so much so, that 
it becomes doubtful wh(*t!ier the 
j)roducc will he adequate to tlie 
cxpcncc of harvesting and thresh- 
ing. But where the crop is not 
alVccted, the produce is of the finest 
(juality, and a great crop. 


Barley harvest is heavy, and the, 
quality fine, and has the appear- 
ance of an average crop. 

Oats arc well corned, and their 
quality good, but the crop light 
upon stitf soils. 

Beans large on the halm, and 
well corned in those crops where 
the plants arc not too mucli crowded. 

Peas a great crop both of straw 
and corn, and free from the grub. 

Vetches a light straw and well 
corned. 

'Fiirnips made a strong growth 
at the beginning of the !a>t month, 
but the dry weatlier checked them 
towards the end. 

Ho|)s are very promising, and 
the sumiiuT fallows in a clcan, hus- 
handmanlike state. 


MISCKLLAXKOl S FRAGMENTS AND ANEC’DOTES. 


UUI.KS Tl) MA'IUri:j) I 

roLPLrs IN i.Auoh.soeu/riKs OK - 

IN PUKI.IC. 

1. If you SCO a gentleman and 
lady disagree upon trilling occa- | 
sions, or correcting each otljca* in 
company, you may he assurcHl tlicy ‘ 
liave tied the matrimonial nooNC. j 

2. If you see a silent pair in a 
hackney or any other coach, loll- 
ing carelessly one iii eaeh window, i 
without sei'ming to know tliev have i 
a companion, the sign i-> infallihle. i 

•i. If you see a lady drop her I 
glove, and a gentleman by the side 
of her kindly telling her to pick it ; 
up, yon need not iicsitatc in form- | 
ing yonr opinion ; or, 

4. If you see a lady presenting a 
gentleman any thing carelessly, 


her head inclined another way, and 
speaking to iilm with iiuliji’crence 
or, 

o. If ytm meet a couple in the 
fields, the gcfitleman twenty yards 
in ailvance of tlie lady, who per- 
haps is gelling over u stile with 
diirienlty, or picking her way 
throngli a miiildy path ; or, 

(i. If yon see a lady wliose beauty 
attracts the aiu ntion of every, gen- 
tleman in tin' room but you 
can have no diiliciilty in deti rmin- 
ing their relationship to each other 
— tlie ofte is her husband. 

I 7. If yon see a gentleman par- 
; ticularly courteous, obliging, and 
j good-natured, relaxing into smiles, 
I saying Moart things, and toying 
I with every pretty woman in the 
Aa 3 
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excepting one^ to whom he 
appears particularly reserved, cool, 
and formal, and is unreasonably 
cross — who that one is nobody can 
be at a loss to discover. 

8. If you see a young or an 
old couple jarring, checking, ami 
lliwarting each other, dift’ering in 
opinion before the opinion is ex- 
pressed ; eternall} anticipating and 
breaking the thread of each other’s 
discourse,yet using kind words, like 
honey-bubbles floating on vinegar, 
which soon are overn helmed by the 
prcpondcranceof the Iluid, they are, 
to all intents, man and wife! It is 
impossible to be mistakc'n. 

The rules above quoted are laid 
down as int'alhble in just interpre- 
tation : they may L'O resorted to 
with confidence; they arc upon 
unerring principles, and deduced 
from every day’s cxpeiicuice. 


Scotland, and is dated so far back 
as the 1st of March, 1780. 

IV oe wortli tliV ;-OWiT, thou criRril leaf! 

Full souire o* •’ my wor a./»l ! 

For lack o’ fhrt* I’vi* lost my lass ' 

I ! or lark o' thro I seninp mv i;«as& ! 

! I sot* ihr riiilt.'tCii of alHirlior 
'I I'luiidoil, tl.i'o' tliy nil s'll lostrirlion, 

I l'%r srcii thr 0 |i|ii'' .ssoi's 'Tiiol smile 
j Aiiiiii his h tpi("'S '.Klim's .spoil 
j Foi' lark u'tlioel kavo this iiiikIi lov'd shoir, 
i ^ever, pnhaps, togi-irl oM Nroflaml mnie. 

E- K\lc. 

i 

I THE LATE VVM. HUNTINGTON, S. S. 
jj Tlie following letter, addressed 
|; to a late Dissenting minister of 
!! Bristol, is copied liieralhf from the 
manuscript : — 

j “ Bi islol, Novi m l6— 8t5. 

j “ Rev. Father in the Lord, — 
Grace mercy ^ peace he v ith thee. 

“ If God permit &. you approve 
— I will on our your pulpit next 
I' thorsdaj^ Kvening — onoiir it I say 
|i with the pt'rson ol the vilest sinner 


PR Ul) E N T FO U l.l 11 0 UC. H T. 

On the intended c'rection of a 
Methodist chapel, at a village in 
Yorkhliire, upon leased jirtMniM's, 
fora loiig p Tiod, it w ;is prnpOM?d 
by an attorney to make ii lor UV)!) 
years. An uhl woiniiii present 
hoped ihe^j would extend the lease 
farther, if possible; for if they 
should he under tlie necessity of 
pulling the chapel down at the ex- 
piration of the lease, it would com- 
j)!etely stop the road to her h.ouse. 
To obviate thcincoiivenience whicli 
this provident matron apjjn le*nd- 
etl, the jiarties were kind enough 
to extend the term to U:)^k) years. 

ROBERT BURNS. 

The following vcrse.s, in the 
hand-writing of liurns, are copied 
from a bank-note, in the |;ossrssioii 
of Mr. .fames F. Gracie, of Uum- 


tlialevtr liv’d —in the possession 
, of a hope that can newer die. If 
. YOU Wc'iiit to know mv Peddegree 
; — I am hv Idrtb a Deggiir, hy prac- 
I li^e a dcwil, l)v trade a coalhever, 
hy |:rulession — & pos^(. ssion a sin- 
ner sa\ecl, by prineipal a stiff de- 
J center — and one of God’s ow n 
makeing for it was he alone that 
call’d — ordaind me, and sent me 
out — ami he has l)in niy Bishop — 
my tutor, my provider & my de- 
fenec over since — Fdse I had bin 
' kill’d or starv’d long ago. — If you 
; or your people are fond of the orig- 
* ginal languages — ol Lloquince — - 
(;rrotory — or grammar, I am the 
I man that ran disapoint them all. 

! But if apustolick Unorance will 
[suit them — they will go nigh to 
»lecn a few scraps of that sort- 
hut hv degrees will promis nothing 
farther tlian that. But to inform 


fries. Tlie note is of the Bank of my ttev’d Father a little about my 
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Iregularities — I am in ray prayers 
very short — in my sermons short 
also— unless the master attends the 
feast — IF so — and the cruse gets a 
spring of oyl in it — then I generly l 
drop all tiioughts of working by the i 
day — nor can I give it up untill I \ 
have emtied the whole contents — j 
tho I know I shall get no more, 1 
wit^'out much knocking — and a 
deal of calling at mercies door. — 
This I call lil)eralit3^ — and am vain 
ennoiigh to think, that this is fur- 
vant chanty ; and that charity, 
which if a|)lyeil, covers a multitude 
of sins — and no wondcM*, when we 
hold fortli freely the hlootl and • 
rigiitcouMicss of him that clensectli ! 
from all the guilt of sin — and the j 
robe that covers all the nunaiiis of 
sin — UcvM Father God bless yon 
— ahnndaiu ha|)p\ noss — comfort • 
siicksess attend bouth you, \our ! 
family, — and yonr flock — while I 
remain — iho unknown, aii’ection- 
aiely \ours . 

“ V\ ,M. IltL\TIN(nON/’ • 


i.U'i riai 11! oM 


CiCAKIJt lO A 


WA 1 ClI MAKLIl. 


Li rn.r. 1)\M', du- pl.ue <»!' the resi- 
dence uf my ik'^hiy c»ihi*rna( !<', tiie 
l!)tli uf the *Uh i»iuii:h, in ihe year 
of I TAD, wheu; ihou iiia^ esL he wel | 


I fear her inward principles are 
not right, for she is very apt to lie;' 
nor dare I trust to her outward in- 
dications ; I wish thou woiildst cast 
the spirit of untruth out of her, 
and instruct her to point to that 
which’ is right : plainly, friend, 1 
confide very much in thy ability 
and outward skill, and hope thy 
integrity is equal to them. If the 
fault prove from any^ defect in the 
outward man, the spring, or any 
other cause, I must desire thee to 
rectify thorn. Evil principles, thou 
Lnowesi, seldom produce good ef- 
fects. 1 fi'ur there is some latent 
root of evil in her, otherwise she 
would not deceive both thee and 
me. She tills me thee has filed 
her, and yet all her deBIcnients 
continue still. She says thee has 
turned her canter-wheel; yet the 
whole machinery goes wrong. She 
says thee Itas taken out her cre- 
vices, yet her old sores remain. 
She says thetJ lias turned the lips of 
iier teeth, yet she remains nneon- 
verted to the truth : and thus, in 
the literal ense, O walcliman, tliou 
watchest in vain ! Thee demands 
the fiftli part of a pound sterling, 
as the world calls it, for thy la- 
hour. I own thee art worthy ot a 


come losuvli as 1 keep. rceomponee wdieu thy labour dotli 

I'rivtul Joseph^ profit me ; liuishe has Ijoen wound 

I desired (Mirislophi'r Hopkins, up n'giikirly ever since she came 
who sells the dead letter, and gains to my hands, aiul yet she errs and 
niucli by trading with such hooks, . fails in her duty. I have once 
to bring to thee an erroneous move- again sent her iinlo thee: 1 pray 
uiCMit called a watch, to give it thy thee to enter into a friendly con- 
friendly correction and reproof, fcronce with her, and reform* this 
i^he has long been guilty of lying, j vice of lying : I will hoard her with 
and seldom speaks tlie truth ; by | thee a lew days, and pay thee tor 
her losing I luive been often led j her larc, it thee requires or desires 
into mistakes ; she has been twice * it, for I would not bo too trouble- 
ax thy school for amendment, but as some to thee : I desired our friend 
yet lias piK)fited little at tliy hands : Hopkins le content thee for thy 
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pains. Tims leavinj:^ her to thy 
friendly Ctarc and correction, 1 re- 
main thy friend, in the light, &c. 

P. H. 

IMPROVEMENT ON EEITAPHS. 

A tomb-stone, with tlic following 
decorations and inscription, was 
set np last nionrh in the tluirth- 
yard of Bishrook, Knlland: — On 
tlie top a gaudy rv j'rcsentirLion. ol* 
a waggon and four hor^vs, with tlm . 
driver; a figure of the chnrch ; a | 
gate; a green hedge; and di!l\‘r- i 
ent implements oT hii>.l)aiuirv on 
each sidt' ; arnl lhi‘ Mshjoined in- 
scription ; — 

** Sacn’il to <■ Nnlljatiiri 

\\ liM .1 jM ?I!5<'H7 4. I 

*• llfH’ lirv t!io l«o«lv of N iMmmi iCI.iiK, i 

* ' I 

V\ !io iicMM did 110 liaiiii in ilie nor in (ia* ! 

.la.k; I 

EiU I»y blc.'*'*! d Iios’s' <. Uisniff cjiTsit diliulit, ! 
And often li.'wcIM uitli iiKin b) da) and by 
iiiirtil ” 

ANEcnorr, i rom i.ambkrt’.s tra- 

VEI.S TlIROlTill tANVDA. 

^ladame B — t d’ \ —y had made ! 
a most ahsnrd and ruliculous vow, ’ 
previous to t!ie l)irth. of a chi!il,that 
if she died in e!’iiid-i)irih, and the 
infant was a feniiile, it should he 
dedicated to the sir\ice of f’hrist. 
'riiis event did happen, and the 
child was accordingly brought up 
in the strictest manner at tl^c con- . 
vent of Qiiehec. 'File father ifK) ' 
appeared fully determined, that | 
wh.eii of age hi'; daughter should j 
take the ^eil, agreealdv to tht* dy- 1 
ing request oi' li( r mot her. Whe n ' 
thojouiig lailv, ho'/ evi r. grew iiji 
!o }ear^ of nwituriqv, shi* Sv-emed 
mere iiicl;u(fl to full;! tlu: divine 
»"oium,;:ul of tlie A huighty, to “ in- 
rr( Tw- ;ind irultijjlN than to lead 
r life of c; h’oacy in a con\ent. 

I ler hr art wa^' soon captivated I)y 
i.u tender ass* luitics of a gallant 


youth, and vows of love, instead 
of religion, bound her to him. 
Their aflection was mutual, and as 
long as she reflected upon that, she 
dreaded not the infatuated vow of 
her mother. It happened that her 
‘ lover was obliged to go abroad for 
■ some time. Imperious circumstan- 
' CCS delayed Ids return, and the time 
ap})roached when she was to be sa- 
‘ cri lin'd at the altar. It was now 
two years since he had left her, and 
; for a long time she had heard no 
ti lings of him. Hope, fear, and 
tli‘sp;iir, allcriKit-cly took possession 
of her mind. Nlie could not be- 
lieve that he was f.iitidt'ss, yet knew 
not ho\^ to aecouut for liis absence 
‘ and neglect ; at a [icriod too when 
he must he acquainted with her iin- 
fortuuatc desliiiation. fatlicr 

persisted in his di termination to 
make her renounce the vorld, and 
' the (hiy ;irri\('d wIkmi this distress- 
ing scene was to take place. Her 
story v\as well known in Quebec, 
and crowds were at the convent at 
an (arlv hour to witness thf* sight. 
Like a land) led to he sacrificed, 
she approached the altar. Tlu,‘ bi- 
shop commenetd tin.* ceremony, 
which gtmerally lasts a considerable 
time. At length he came to iliat 
|)art where she is asked, whether 
she will accept the \eil, that is to 
w'Cfl her to Christ ? At this moment 
all ejes were lixM'd upon her pale 
and dt athliki^ eountenanee. Her 
' eves were drowiH'd in tears, and 
I !;(*r frame wt^^s nearly sinking under 
j sncli a wc'ight oi’ woe, when, look- 
! ing round the crowd, she suddenly 
I started, and immediately turning 
to tlie bishop, declared, with much 
firmness, that she woidil he wedded 
. to no one earth hut that young man, 
pointing to her lover. In an in- 
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slant {ill eyes were turned upon the 
fortunate youth, who had providen- 
tially arrived that day at Quebec, 
and, on hearing the inelanclioly 
tale, immediately hurried to the 
convent, and pushing his way 
through the crowd, arrivtul just in 
time to prevent tlie unfortunate ca- 
tastro})he. It was a jo \ ful scene, 
and the bishop, without iii-siiaiion, 
married the }oijng couple on llu‘ 
spot. I 

FROZEN FI.EPHANT. * 

Sometime ago an impiMteet ae- ; 
eoimt {ippearcci in the |)uh!ic jour- 
nals, of tlie (lisLovery of tlie fro- 
zen carcase of jin inniu itsi' animal 
on the coast of Sihe ria. Tlie fol- 
low ing inten sting narration has 
been cilice j nltlished hy the cele- 
hral( vl naturalist Cniicr, in a la*- 
eent work on I'/fC 'I'lnv,/ of iltc 
Kanh : — “ In the year a'l'un- 

gin-ian Tis’k riiian oh>.erv ed a siran^o 
sljap(‘l( ss mass projeenn .: I’rom ati 
ice-l)ank, near tlit' mouth oi* a river 
in th.e iiortli (jf Siheria, tin- nature 
of which he ilid not umK rtaan !,:nul 
winch was so hign in the hank .as 
to he hv^yond his la ach. lie neXi 
\a‘ar oh'^etWed llie same ol)’;ecl, 
which was rather more <liscngaged 
from among t!ic ice, l)ul was htill 
nnahle to coin’cnc what it was. 
Towards the md of the following 
summer, he could ilistincily 

set* mat it was iliC fr z<'ii carcase 
of an cmoriiiou'. aiiimah the entire 
ilauk of which and one o!' its tnsks 
had become disengage^ hum tlie ■ 
ice. In consiapience of the ice 1 
beginning to thaw* earlier and to a ! 
grcaier degrei* than usual in lst);3, ! 
the hfin year of this discoicry, tlie I 
enormous carcase beeaiiu entirely ! 
disengaged, and fell down from the | 
ice-crag on a sand-bank forming i, 


part of the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean. In the month of March in 
that year, the Tungusian carried 
away tlte tw'o tusks, wdiich he sold 
for the value of (ifty rubles; and 
at this time a drawing was made of 
the animal, of which I possess a 
copy. Two years afterwards, or 
in 1806, Mr. Adams went to exa- 
mine this animal, which still re- 
mained on the sand -bank where it 
had fallen from the ice, hut its 
lu)dy was then greatly mutilated. 
The Jakuts of the neighbourhood 
had taken away considerable quan- 
tities of iis Hesli to feed their dogs ; 
j ami the wild animals, particularly 
j tlie whili' hears, luid also feasted on 
I the carcase; yet the skeleton re- 
I mained quite entire, except that 
')5u* of tiie forc-lt gs was gone. The 
entire spine, the peUis, oneshoul- 
^ (ler-hlade, and llirc e legs were still 
' in Id togellicr hy their ligamcnls 
’ aiul i)y some reiuaiiis of tl-e .•'km; 
i ami the other shouldcr-hlade was 
louml at a siiort disianee. The 
head riuuainei! covered h\ the dried 
'kill, and the pupils of t'he eyes 
; v. ere dislingnisli.-ihle. "I lie brain 
also remaim‘d within the skull, huJ 
I a good deal slwunk and dried U|» , 
land one of the I'ais was in cxcel- 
! lent presei*\ ation, siill retaining a 
I tuft of long i)ristly hair. 'I'he uj)- 
! per li|i was a gooil dc.d eaten away, 

' and the under lip was entirely gone, 

' so that the teeth were distinctly 
seen. 'Fhe animal was a male, ami 
had a long mane on its neck. 'I'lic 
skin wasextrcimdy iliick ami lieavy, 
and as mneh of it remained as re- 
(piireil the exertions of ten men to 
carry away, whiili they did with 
■ eonsidcrablc dilhenlty. More than 
thirty pound.' weight of the hair 
> and bristles of this animal were 
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gathered from the wet sand-bank^ 
having been trampled into the mud 
by the white hmcs, while devour- 
ing the carcase* Some of the hair 
was presented to our Museum Of 
Natural History by M. Targe, cen- 
sor in the Lyceum of Charlemagne. 
It consists of three distinct kinds. 
One of these is stiff, black bristles, 
a foot or more in length ; another 
is tliitiner bristles, or coarse flexi- 
ble hair, of a reddish-brown colour ; 


and a third is a coarse reddish -bfOWn 
wool, which grew emOng the toOts 
j of the long hair. Tliese afford an 
undeniable proof, that this animal 
had belonged to a race of ele- 
phants inhabiting a cold region, 
with which we arc now unacquaint- 
ed, and by no means fitted to dwell 
in the torrid aone. It is also evi- 
dent, that this enormous animal 
must have been frozen up by the 
ice at the moment of its death.” 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


PLATE 14 . — MORNING DRESS. 

A ROUND robe of lilac or evening 
primrose -coloured sarsnet, trim- 
med entirely round the bosom with 
a quilling of blond lace, edged with 
chenille; sarsnet flounce, headed 
with tufts or quilling of blond, 
corresponding with the top of the 
dress; long full sleeve, partially 
drawn up and fastened with bows : 
of silk cord ; a lace cuff. The 
French hat, composed of white and 
and lilac satin ; the crown trimmed 
with tufts and bows of ribbon, and j 
ornamented with a large cluster of i| 


flowers. Slippers of lilac kid. 
Gloves pale tan. 

PLATE 15 .— EVENING HALF-DRESS. 

A plain frock, with full-clruwn 
back, composed of striped sarsnet 
Italian net of peach-blossom co- 
lour; full flounce of blond lace, 
licaded with tufts of the same ; a 
quilling of hlond round the top of 
the dress ; long full sleeve of white 
satin, inlet with lace. Hair in 
short full curls behind, and blend- 
ed with flowers on the front of the 
head. Slippers of while kid. Li- 
merick gloves. 




ELLEN. 

ByJ. M. Lacy. 

October’s dreariest, darkest day^ 
Denied Sol’s pow’i a transient ray 
To seek the hour of gloom ; 
^Twas chearless all, — iha heavy air 
Was suited but to sad despair, 

Which contemplates the tomb. 
A hapless fair, on such a day. 

To grief's too bitter pang a prey. 

And disappointed love. 

Rad left ber oiiee delightful home. 
With melancholy fiir to roam. 

Deep in the disumt grover. 


For in that grove, in luckless hdur. 

She felt the force !)f love’s strong powV, 
A false one stole her peace : 

He fled ! and left the niard so I'tilr, 

Who droop’d the viotini of do:K|)tfir, 

Nor found from v\’oe release. 

She sought the tree,— her fav’rite tree — 
Whose wild-grown root her seat would he, 
Whose branches furinM ber btnv’r. 
And there she weftt ihe dull day ihruugh. 
For love as false as hcr’s was true, 

Nor knew mild comfort’s pow^r. 
’Twai there she sat in happier days, 
Wheto love atiui/d his sv^eetest lays. 
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* And sammer clad the 4ree : 

But now, alas ! its boughs were bare ; 
Emblems of Ellen’s deep despair. 

Of Ellen’s misery ! 

If prayers, fair maiden, can avail. 

Mine, oh ! believe me, shall not fail 
To sue for mercy’s care ; . 

'Tis only Heav’n can sooth thee now. 
For Heav’n has heard thy fervent vow, 
’Twill not be blighted there I 

LINES 

'Ftom Mm C.in the Highlands of Argylt* 
shiie, to Miss N. in Edinburgh. 

Far from my friend through Highland 
scenes I rot c. 

Romantic scenes, delightful to the eye ; 
Ardgaitari* suie, 1*11 never fail to love. 
Nor for gay cities vtii»h again will I. 
Contentment here, and peace, and plenty 
reign ; 

Each day some new amusement gi\es 
delight; 

Some lue to fishing, some to walk the 
plain; 

Now music charms and dancing docs 
invite. 

I love at morn by verdant banks to stray. 
Cull wreaths of wild flower^ from the 
mountain’^ side; 

Hence to the lake, at noontide of theday, 
O luxury 1 and bathe me in its tide. 
Love and the Graces heie delight to 
dwell ; 

Serenely Phoebus gilda fair Autumn’s 
sky; 

Old Ocean smiles, blythe Triton tunes 
his shell, 

None hence can feel more happiness 
than I. 

M.C. 

* The seat of Mr. C. on the bankn of Lucli, 
or Lake Long, an arm of the icu, about 
10 miles fioiu Inverary. 


A DESCRIPTION OF LOVE. 

(Fiom the Phmnix Neat, I59$l) 
Now what is Loue, I praie thee tell; 
Ills that fouiitaine, and that well, 
Where pleasure and lepentance dwell 

No. LXIX. rol. XIL 


It is, perhaps, that sauncing bell ^ 
That toU all in, to beaoen or hell : 

And this is Lone as I heare tell. 

Yet )vhat Is Loue, I praie thee saie ? 

It is a worke on holie daie ; 

It is December matclit with Male, 

When lustie bloud’s in fresh arraie : 
Heare ten months after of the plaie ; 

And this is Loue as I heare saie. 

Vet what is Loue, I praie thee saine^? 

It is A sunshine mixt with raine ; 

It IS a tooth>arhe,or like paine; 

It IS a game, where none doth gaine; 

The Lasse saith No, and would lull fame ; 
And thU IS Loue as I hear saine. 

Yet what is Loue, I pray thee say ? 

It IS a yea, it is a nay, 

A pretie kinde of sporting fiay ; 

It IS a thing wdi soune away, 
i Then take the vantage while you may : 
And this is Loue as I heare say. 

Yet what is lA)ue, I pray thee shew ? 

A tiling that creepes, it cannot goe ; 

^ A prize that paxseth to and fro ; 

A thing for one, a thing for mo. 

And he that proiies must finde it so: 

And this IS Loue (sweet friend) I troe. 

THE MARCH TO MOSCOW. 

Bcon\pari e he would set out 
For a summei excuision to Moscow, 
The field'! we. c green and the sky was 
blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 

What a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 

Four hundred thousand men and more. 
Heigh ho lor Moscow ! 

There were marshals by the dozen and 
dukes by the scoie. 

Princes a few , and kings one or two. 
While the fields were so green and the 
sky so blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu! 

What a pleasant exclusion to Moscow ! 

There w^as Junot and Augereau, 

'le*gh ho for Moscow ! 

Bb 
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Boiubrowfifcy tuod Boniatowsky, 

General Rapp and the Emperor Nap, 
Nothing woetd do. 

While the fields were so green and the 
sky so blue, ' | 

Morbleii! Parblcu ! 

But they must be marching to Moscow. 

But then 4;he Russians they turned to, ■ 
All OR the road lo Moscow ; 

Nap bad to Bght his way all thro^ 
They could fight, but they could not 
parley -vous ; 

But the fields were green and the sky 
was blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu ! 

And so he got to Moscow. 

They made the place too hot for him, i 
For they set fire to Moscow ; 

To get there had cost him much ado. 

And then no better course he knew. 
While the fields were green and the sky j 
was blue, | 

Morbleu! Paibleu! 

Than to march back again from Moscow. 

The Russians they stuck close to him, | 
Ail on the road from Mo^cow : | 

There ^as Tirmazow and Jemalow, 

And all the others that end in oiu ; 

Rajef>ky and Noverol^kvi I 

And all the others that end in ffsky ; j 

Scb^nischeff, iSoaciiosaiiefi) and Schepc- i 
MK I 

' others that end in eff; 

Wasihachikoff, Kosuimarotf^ and Tchog- ; 

lokoft^ I 

And all the others that end in off; ! 

Mdaradovitcir, and Jaladovitch, and Ka** | 
ratcbkowitch, j 

And all the others that end in itch; 

Oscliarollsky, anrl Rosioflsky, and Kiiza- | 
tichkoffiiky, 

^ And all the others that end in off^kif : 
And lait oi'ail an admiral Came, 

A man with a terrible name, j 


A name which you all must know very 
well. 

Nobody can speak and nobody can spell; 
And Platotfhc played them off. 

And Markoif he niarkM them 
And Tulchkoil he togchM them oil) 
And Kutousoll'he cut them aH*, 

And Woronzoff he worried them off 
And Dochtoroff lie doctor’d them off 
And Hodinod'he flogg’d them oil’: 
They stuck close to them with ail their 
might. 

They were on the left and on the right. 
Behind and before, and by day and by 
night ; 

Nap would rather parley- vous than fight; 
But parley -vous no inoie would do, 
Morbleu ! Parbleu ! 

For they remembered Moscow ! 

And then came on the frost and snow. 
All on the road from Mo->cow ! 

The Kuiperor Nap found as he went, 
That he was not quite omnipotent; 

And worse anil worse the weaihc*r grew, 
The fields were so white and the sky so 
blue, 

Sacrebleu ! Ventrebleu ! 

Whai a terrible journey from Moscow ! 

The devil take the hindmost, 

All on the road t'roni Moscow ! 

Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight. 
To fight all clay and to freeze all night ; 
And 80 not know ing w bat else to do, 
When the fields were so while and the 
sky so blue, - 
IMoibleu! Paibleu f 
Hestole away, I tell you true, 

All on tiie road from Moscow ! 

’Twasas much too cold u(m>ii the road. 

As it was too hot. at ^Iq^cow ; 

But there i.s a place which he must go to. 
Where the fire is red and the brimstone 
blue, 

Morbleu! Parbleu ! 

He’ll find it hotter than Moscow. 
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70,0 

58,0 

64,00 

cloudy 

.079 

— 

3 

s w 

2 

30,12 

30 , 08 

30,100 

70,0 

S9,(t 

64,50 

cloudy 

.066 

— 

6 

s w 

3 

30,08 

30,03 

aOti'-IO 

71,0 

58,0 

! 64,50 

gloomy 

.114 

.075 

7 

s w 

2 

30,02 

*9 86 

29(940 

66,0 

58,0 

‘6'2,fiO 

rainy 

056 

— 

4 

s w 

1 

29,86 

39.78 

99.820 

76.0 

52,0 

l6i,“o 

fine 

070 

.950 

9 

s 

1 

99,83 

* 9.78 

99 , 8 i )0 

70,0 

59,0 

64 .50 

fine 

.090 

— 

^ 10 

s w 

1 

99, «S 

39 . 8-2 

99,830 

68,0 

56,0 

62,00 

rainy 

.104 

— 

II 

sw 

J 

30,14 

29,82 

29>980 

70,0 

50,0 

'60,00 

rainy 

.06.5 


12 

N W 

1 


10,14 

30 910 

7 «.o 

. 53,0 

■62,50 

fine 

.100 


13 

N W 

3 

30,38 

30,00 

30,140 

60, (1 

56,0 

16 1.00 

cloudy 

.ok6 

130 

14 

N W 

3 

30,00 

29,88 

29.940 

60,0 

52,0 

1.56,00 

cloudy 

.054 


l.<i 

S \V 

1 

29,88 

29,84 

29,«6o 

04,0 

52,0 

1 . 58,00 

cloudy 

.OS 4 

.010 

16 

\V 

1 

30,00 

29 sa 

2 a, 9 *« 

63,0 

52,0 

| 57 ,.lo 

gloomy 

050 


• 17 

w 

1 

30,(14 

30,00 

30,030 

66,0 

.'',.>,0 

j 6 f >,.'50 

brilliant 

. 100 

.100 

18 

w 

2 

1 30,04 

‘ 29,93 

30,010 , 64,0 

52,0 

| 5 H ,00 

cloudy 

— 


>9 

SE 

2 

: 29,98 1 

1 29,80 1 

29 ,b 9 ‘* 

ud,o 

54,0 

:6loo 

gloomy 


1,460 

20 

Var. 

0 

1 29,80 1 

29,70 

29,750 

7o.o 

. 19 , 1 . 

64,00 

variiible 

— 

090 

21 

Var. 

0 j 

! 29 .b 6 1 

29, ’0 

29,8 10 

60,0 

i . 52,0 

|. 56 , 0 <i 

cloudy 

310 


22 

S W 

I 1 

i 29 , 3 l> 

29,80 1 

29,800 1 64,0 

56,0 

1 60,00 

brilliant 

1 .062 


93 

S W 

1 1 

, 30,34 

29,86 

3 ', 100 

b.'^o 

57,0 

61,00 

brilliant 

.076 


i 24 

S W 

1 

30,.: 4 

30,10 

30 , 92 o 


6;,o 

68,fiO 

brilliant 

.129 


2* 

S E 

1 

30,10 

29,90 

30,000 

8.1,1) 

02,0 

71,00 

billliant 

l/Oi 


21) 

S S \ 

2 * 

30,06 ' 

29,90 

• iQjO'io 

76,0 

Ol,0 

,70,00 

brilliant 

150 , 


«7 

s w 

1 

30,10 

30 06 

3 o,OdO 

/■*. » 

^8,0 

;06,i0 

cloudy 

120, 


28 

s 

1 , 

30,06 

29, OJ 

2.0, ,99 » 

7o,o 

0, ,0 

71, .50 1 

bi liliaiit 

070j 

— 

29 

s w 

1 1 

29,90 

29,8 J , 

99,800 

72,0 

",0 i> 

64,00 

g'louiiiy 

1 1 30 ' 

— 

30 

s w 

2 ' 

30,16 ' 

29,90 

.30,030 

6.s,o 

56,0 

62,00 

cloudy 

' 100' 


31 

S w 

9 ! 

30,16 

30,00 

30,110 

7o,o 

58,0 

64, “o ; 

cloudy 

•«» 94 j 

1 6eo 




[ 

Mean 

29,991 


Menu 

62,40 


il797] 

2,7.15 


RKSULTS. 

Mean prcsKurc, 99,991— max iuium, 30, .14, '^iml S W i. — Minimum, 99,70, win«J Var. 9.— 

Ranirr, .64 inili. 

The grentfst rariation of prffffuirr in 24 houra, is ..12 iiirh, which wns on the 1 ith. 
Spacei dcacnlicd by the curve, formed from the mean daily pressure, a, 5 inches — Number 

of rlriiii;eii, ]|. 

Mean temperature, 62 *4 — Mux Bu", wiii'l S. K 1,— Min .'jo-, wind S VV. 1. — Runee .30. 
The inreatcal varjatioii of tempi 'Ulnre in 94 lionrs is UJ**, whith wna on the ad. 

Water CTipora ted (fioiii a aiirfurf of n .it( r '’xposi'd to theifiitts of winda and the aui^, but 
not 10 If*' Hill ft ia)s), 9,797 Jill Ilf 9. 

Fall of rain, 2,73 > inches— rainy duya, ir*— snowy, 0— liaily, 1. 

MIND. 

N N E P S E S S \\ \V N \V Varial.de. Calm. 

^4 ‘ 0 0 0 a 2 19 3 ;* 2 0 

^ Brisk winds 3 — Botateroua ones 0- 

4th. Driazly rain in the evening. — 6th Brhk srMi(h-w'*ct wind diii iniT Ihr ilay, but 

iniheeveuma a calm with drizzly rnin.— 17th Seasoniib'e Omaers of rniip at five o'clock 

p V. the day wa^ ifiiic and Harm— 2fjth About four oMo-k F M much lond thunder and' 

vii^j<kli'*htnintr, wh'*n rain descended in torrents; in half nii hour there fell nearly an iiirt^mod 
a lotf in <'cpth — inthi forenoon there was a fine brr' ze fioin.,ilie Miutli-wcsf, but the weather 
waa'Very aultry and opprtwsive, particularly In the afternoop^ when there was a calm. 
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1 1814. 

1 

^esaure. 

Temperature. 

'Weat%erl 

Evdp, 

Rain. I 

1 JULY i 

Max. 

Min: 

Mean. 




1 

s vv 

JO, (16 

29,9»j 

30,010 

64- 

44® 

54,0" 

fine 



j « 

N W 

fzsa 

PTtWiTrl 

30,065 

69 


67.0 

fine 



3 

N \V 

30,09 

30,07 

30,080 

76 

.54 

65,0 

fine 



4 

N W 


30,08 

30,085 

68 

59 

63,0 

fine 



5 

N W 

30,10 

30,09 

30,095 

76 

54 

65,0 

fine 



6 

S \\ 

30,10 

30,03 

.30, 06s 

76 

55 

6..,S 

fine 

.88 


7 

s \y 

30,03 

29.98 

30,005 

76 

60 

63,0 

cloudy 


... 

6 

s vv 

39.9» 

29,86 

29,920 

69 


65,5 

rainv 



9 

s w 

29,i»d 

39,«l» 

29,860 

72 

63 

67,5 

doiidy 



lu 

s 

*9.96 

29,86 

29,910 

67 

49 

58,0 

■bowers 

..... 

.39 

11 

s vv 

30,10 

89,9li 

30,030 

73 

54 

63,5 

showers 

•99 


12 

N vv 

JU, 1 5 

30,10 

30,125 

68 

55 

61,5 

cloudy 



13 

^ vv 

30.10 

29,9 s 

30,025 

62 

51 

56,5 

cloudy 



U 

i\ vv 


29,88 

29,915 

63 

53 

58,0 

cloudy 

.37 


15 

w 

29,b8 

29,80 

29,840 

6.5 

53 

59,0 

showery 




N E 

■19.97 

29,80 

29 835 

6a 

50 

56,0 

showery 

— 

.33 1 

. 

a 17 

S Ji 

39,97 

29.^ 

«9,97« 

70 

59 

64,5 

showery 

— 


IH 

S VV 

29,9/ 

29,96 

29,965 

70 

52 

61,0 

showery 

. — 


19 

N W 

39,9'* 

29,30 

29,880 

70 

61 

65,5 

fine 

— 


2n 1 

S VV 

29, b6 

2fl,7^ 

29,815 

75 

59 

67,0 

fine 



31 

N VV 

39,99 

29,8^ 

29,925 

72 ' 

63 

67,5 

fine 

■ 

.20 

. 32 

N VV 1 

30,25 

29.99 

30,120 

69 

5.1 

61,0 

fine 

.... 


s;j 

s vv 

30,25 

30,19 

30,220 

s6 

.16 

71,0 

tine 

.52 


24 

s vv 

30,19 

29,98 

30,085 

so 

6 j 

71,5 

fine 



35 

S E 

29,98 

29.90 

29,940 

84 

61 

72,5 

fine 

— 


36 

N VV 

30,0.1 

29,90 ; 

29,975 

80 

60 

70,0 

fine 

— 


27 

S E 

30,0.1 

29,98 

30,015 

83 

7‘> 

76,5 

fine 



38 

S E 

29,98 

29 . so ! 

29,9)5 

91 

66 

78,5 

sultry 

1,08 


29 

S VV 

30,05 

29,00 

1 29,975 

71 

56 

63, r, 

cloudy 

— 

— 

:lo 

i\ vv 

:io,iu 

.10,01 

: 30,07.1 

72 

65 

6s, .1 

fine 

.37 


31 

1 


29.98 

30,040 1 


54 1 

66,. 1 

fine 1 

• 13. 

.17 


1 


M(an 

29,905 1 








RESCJffyrS. — IVrvailiii^y winds, westerly. — iVlenn height of barometer, 29,995 indies; 
liiglicst observ.itioii, 30,2.5 ini hes ; lowest, 29,77 inelies.— Mean hcii^lit of thermometer, 64, 7*. ; 
—hif^hefit obsi'iiation, 01" — lowest, 44^’ — I'olul of evaporation, 4, S3 indies. — ^I'otul of rain, 
• 91 inch. — Total III iiiiollKi’ fraoi^e, l,rK) iiielies. 

iVotes.*— 1st. Fine rnoonlimlit nip:ht — 5 th .\ sliower in the morning;. — l6th and 23 d. A 
stratus on the mai’^lies at iiif;lit — 27th Sonic lightning at night. — SStli. Frequent vivid light* 
iiing III the evening. — 291)1 Some lightning this mornitig with rain->a strong breeze from the 
westward all day. 


Prices of Fire-Ojliccj Mine^ Dock, Canaly JVatcr-JVorkSy 
Public Inst itut ion Shnresy cSt. ik’c. for Avgust^ 


Brcxceryj and 

IrtM. 


Commercial Dork A'M.l 

lOsa I4i3 lOa nr.ah 

Ea.st Londoii VVater-Works iT/O 

do. 

Grand Junrtion Ditto 

39 lo«a4iido. 

West iVfiddlrsex Ditto 

.lu |in.H4ndo. 

Uork Life Assurance 

2 ISfl. 

do. 

Kent Ditto 

10 

diK 

Birmingham Fire Ditto 

199 2 

00 do. 

Eagle Ditto 

2 2s 

do. 

London Ditto # 

2 1 

do. 

Binniiighani Canal 

6.10 

do. 

Chr«6tertidd DHto 

101 

do. 

Eiewnsh Ditto 

800 

do. 

Grand J II octiun Ditto 

928^ 

do. 

WOLFE & Cu. !). ‘tnmnse- Alley, 

Cornhi 


. |i Coventry Canal . jCSIO pr sh. 
jj Cl rniid Union . . 9.1096 10s do. 


Ctiand VV'esterii . 

54 

dis. 

Ciniiid Trunk Ditto . 

1221 

nr. sh* 

Iligligate Archway 

12 121. 

do. 

Strand Bridge 

97 108. 

do. 

Vuiixhall 

34 

do. 

l.oiidoo Coth. Sale-Rooms 

53 

do. 

Flour Company 

5 

do. 

Drury- 1 .ane T-healrc, 500) Sh. 900 a 890 
L'lsli Tontine, £100 Dchen- 

do. 

lure of«d l^^lasa, 17^7 

63 

do. 


I, % FORTi.^Ni^« & Co. iSi Cornitill. 























PRICES OF STOCKS. 



Miglwst mud lowest price* of 3 per rent, eoiisols, otliers highest only.*— HORNSBY mud Co. Stock-Brokers^ State Lottei’y-Ofiice, Sh^ConihiU. 
L. Km n m n % J. C. Printers^ 373> Slrond. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

fVe earnestly solicit communications on subjects of general interest, and also from 
professors of the arts and authors, respecting works which they may have in hand. 
We conceive that the evident advantage which must accrue to both from the more 
extensive publicity that will be given to their productions through the medium of the 
Repositorvi needs only to be mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such in- 
formation, which shall always meet with the 7nosi prompt attention. 

As we expect a Description of the Buildings erected in the Parks for the Grand 
Jubilee, from the pen perhaps most competent to describe them, we have defen ed the 
particulars respecting the Pagoda till our next Clumber, which will contain a View of 
the Temple in the Green Pat h 

The Lucubrations of Senex would not, we feaxt have much attraction for the 
readers qf the Repository, 

We are under the necessity of rejecting, for obvious reasons, the Account of a 
notorious Female Impostor. 

We wish to call the particular attention of our readers to the affecting pic- 
ture of some of the distresses occasioned by the late war in the little ducky of Saxe- 
Weimar, from a MS, communication, replete with a variety of interest. May Britain 
ever distinguish ha self by healing, like the good Sumuritan, the wounds which un^ 
feeling robbers have inflicted / 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Readers as have imperfect sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity of an early application J'or the deficiencies, in order to 
prevent disappointment^,. Those who chusc to return their Numbers to the Publisher, 
may have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety of bindings, at the rate of 5 s. per 
Volume^ 
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The praise that's worth amhitioii, is attaiiiM 
By sense alone, an<l dignity of mind. 

Armstronci. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS.— ByluMxus. 

( Continued from p, 1 3 1 . J 


Miss Evf. You say, that, in ;i 
drawing a figure, you draw it cor- li 
recily according to the vigour of |j 
the action when it was first exerted, ij 
and not as it appears when it has | 
become in any degree languid. I 
suppose to do this you never make . 
a stroke without being able to ac- : 
count for its truth, its anatomical 
accuracy according to the spirit of } 
the original. | 

Miss K. I aim at this. Many | 
who draw at academies, produce i 
very insipid figures, by copying the i 
appearances of the figure wlicii it ’ 
is in difierent degrees exhausted. 
Many who copy models for their 
pictures also fall into this error. 

Miss Eve. It is related, that 
Vandyke, and others of the best 
portrait-painters al?5o, did not copy 
from the sitter ih an exhausted state, 
but only the freshness and vigour 
apparent in the first fit^ minuteaof 
sitting. ^ 

Miss K. Yes: portrait-painters 
No. LKX. Vol. XII. 


also should give all the bjeauties 
and virtues they can, and suppress 
defects. 

Miss Eve. I have some drawing- 
books in a good style by Flaxman 
the sculptor, representing, as it is 
said, the heroes of the Iliad, but 
entirely naked. This gives a very 
imperfect idea of Achilles, Ulysses, 
Ajax, and the other distinguished 
characters of that poem. Rej'- 
nolds obser^, that the neglect of 
separating modern fashions ^om 
the habits of nature, leads to that 
ridiculous style which has been 
practised by some painters, who 
have given to Grecian heroes the 
airs and graces practised in the 
court of Louis XIV. — an absurd- 
ity almost as great as it would have 
been to have dressed them after tlie 
fashion of that court. 

IVJ^iss K. Hector, Paris, and other 
figures, wliether Trojan or Grecian, 
to^be sure never appeared pulicly 
in this way. If the sculptor were 
C c 
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asiced the reason of his representing 
them thus^ he would plead his pro- 
fession! and that he could not ex- 
hibit the beauties of the muscles if 
the figures were dressed. Laocoon, 
the priest of Neptune, and many 
other figures, have been thus exhi- 
bited, and even truth transgressed, 
as the least evil of the two. The 
sculptor has copied tlie antique 
with success; his works of this sort 
rank in the first class of drawinjr. , 
books; they teach simplicity, grace, i 
and elegance: but Homer is totally | 
different in many particulars ; he I 
is as well coloured and shewy in | 
ornamental dress and decorations 
as Paul Veronese, Tintoret, or 
Rubens would have wished. He 
coloured like Titian, and as gaily 
as the masters before- mentioned, 
and finished as highly as Vander- 
heyden, Vanderwerf,Van Huysum, 
or Denncr. 

Miss Eve. Will you repeat a 
passagefrom Homer that illustrates 
your observations ? 

Miss K. I will repeat the arm- 
ing of Achilles ; — j 

I 

Full in llu! hi^h loVrin^ o'er flic i 

flifl limbs in urins cliiisir .\cbillt'-. j I 
Arnii which the fatlici oT the 'fire lietifow'il, | 
Forgpl uo th* UII 1 ils of the end. I 

and niru;;*' his furiouH heuit iii^pirfi j 
Hill iflowinj; r)e h-ills roll umIi living liit**, j 
tic griudii lii«i icrih, niifl, fnriotoi with ! 

i>'crl(M#kn Ih' huiif, and hop*-« the 

biomly 4lii>. 

The silirei' cni'-lirb Urst hiF thighs iiitoid, 

Then o'er his hi east w.ih InarM liir hullow 


, Like the red alar that from his iluniiiig hair 
ahiAca dwwn ihimeees, prMilence» and war ; 
So iIjraanAl tke,g«hk>n lioaoura from his, head, 
Trembled tlic sparkling pinnies, and the loose 
glories shed. 

The chief beholds himself with wpndering 
•yes 

HU arms he poises and liis mollons tries; 
Buoy'd by some inward force, he seems to 
swim, 

And feels a pinion lifting every limb 
And now he shakes his great paternal spear, 
Pondi rolls and huge, which not a Greek could 
rear. 

From Pelion*s cloudy top an ash entire, 

Old Chiron fell'd, and shaped it for his sire ; 
A spear which slerii Achilles only wiel.ls, 

The death of heroes and the diead of fields. 

Aiitoinedoii and Alcinius prepare 
Th' iihmortul coursers and the radiant car; 
The silver traces sweeping at their side ; 
Their fiery mouths resplendent bridles tied, 
The ivory- slmhlcd reins relumed Iwhind, 
Waved oVr their backs and to the chariot 
join'd. 

The charioteer then whirl'd the lash around, 
Anri swift a.*i'cmled at one active bound. 

All bright in htavenly arms, above liis squire 
Achilles mouutsy »nd sets the field on fire. 

Mis* Eve. 1 can repeat the lines 
describin;; Agamemnon arming; — 

The kite.* of men his hi-rdy hosts inspires 
W ilh loud coirmtand, w iih gieat example fires ; 

I Himself first Htv, hiniKclf hefure the res.!, 

|i ills mis^hiy liiiiln* in rudiant.iirmoor drrst. 

' And first lie cased hU manly legs around 
' In :>hiiiiiig gicuves, ivilli silver buckles hound: 
'J'hf iKaiiiing r iiiiii^s next adoin’d Ins hreasty 
'IMic which oine Uiiit' Ciiiyias pnssest: 
The foiiic of Greece ami her assembled host, 
ll.id reach'd that iiiuiiaich on the Cypriuu 
Co:i'‘t 

'Twas then llo’ frH’iiilNhij* of the chief to gain, 
'I his gloi iuns irifi he 'il, nor sent in vain. 
I'eii rows of sirnir steel the wuik infold, 

'1 wicc leu of till, and twelve of ductile gold; 
Three glittering dragons to the gorget vise, 
Whose itiiiialeri male!* aeiiinst tin* skies 


goid; 

The braicn iwomI a various hatdnr lieil, 


I Itefiertcd v:ii ioiu iighiy and arching how* il 
S' I dke cotoui'il laiiihows o'er u hIiowci y duud ; 


That, starr'd oitli gems, hung, gliirniig at '' Jove's uondeiuus how of three ccicdial dyes, 
bis side ; ' Flared us u sign to man amid the skies. 

And like the moon, the hioad refnlgeiit '*hield *1 A radiniit haldrirVcr Iih shoulder lied, 
Blaa'd with long rii>»», and gleam'd atha art the '■ S^nsluiM'd the .•^vrcri'tl that glitter'd at his side ; 
liehi (iqifd was the hilt, a silrar aheath cacatfd 

Next liH* h^h head the he 1 met graced; lie- 'I’he sinning Made, and gotileii haiigefs grac«l. 
J jjyptf His buckler's mighty orb wgs next dispi>ij'd, 

‘Vbe s'lSMiSItfst hutfg flouting hi the wind : Th^t round iWwanior rast a dreadful shade ; 
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Teu tonn of braf>6 itB ample brim nurrouiuli 
And twireteii ItnsscH itR brif^lit cuiivex crowuM j 
I'reniciidouH Goi'g(»t( frown^il upon its 
A nd circliif|jfter/(ii‘if iWf*d tb’ eap^^frRB’ive sfileM ] 
Within itR conraVc buiift a tlion|r. 

On which a mimic serpiMit c rccps along ; 

His azure length in easy waves extends, 

Till in three heads th* cinhruidirM monster 
ends. 

I.asl oVr hrs brows his fuirfoid helm he placed, 
With nodding lioisc-buir foriiiidiibly graced; 
Ami in his hands iwo stcel> j.ivdiiis wields, 
That blaze to lii-uvcii, ami lighten all the 
fields. 

Reynolds calls Michael Angelo 
the Homer of |)aiiiting; but Ho- 
mer, like Michael Angelo, did not 
despise and omit the ornamental 
parts. Some say, that IVIichacl 
Angelo had no infancy in the art, 
but burst out at once, like the sun 
from behind a dark cloud. 

Miss K, A luimhcr of strange 
things are related of eminent men. 
Thus 1 met with an author who ! 


will) these aiid oiajiy other defects, 
3 'et lie was Ump sublijpdest paiot^. 
among tlm ^tod$i:ns. » 

Miss Jive, Hoiner .Milton 

were blind in their old. age — I . her 
lieve it is not kuoiyn at nihat time 
Homer became so. I .think per- 
sons who iiuve a defect., in their 
spine, like Pope, never live to be 
very old. 

Miss K, Pope lived to the age 
of 50: it is uncommon to see one 
ill his situation older than tbi^.'-?- 
Just before Pope died, be was al- 
mo.st certain that tlie awful event 
would soon take place ; and under 
this impression he wrote tlie fol- 
lowing letter to a lady of his ac^ 
qiiaintance : — 

“ The weather is too fine for any 
one that loves the country to leave 
it at this season, when ever}' smile 


says, that Michael Angelo was 
suckled a sculjUor’b wife, and 1 
took in tlie art, as it wore, with his ; 
milk. 

Miss Etc. This would sonnd ; 
more plausibly if he could have 
sucked the vculptor. 

Miss K, Perhaps the triitli was, 
that he was suckled hj’ a sculptor’s 
wife, and the hu>l)aiKl instructed 
liiilliri his art, taught him the great- 
ness imparted by the convex line, 
length of lines, harmony of lines, 
the effect of a few great parts bar- • 
moniously arranged, and the ad- 
vantage to be derived from skim- 
ining the milk or rather cream 
of his predecessors, such as Ma- 
saccio, iic. 

Miss Eve. Some assert, that this 
artist generally made the neck of 
his figures too short, the hair too 
scanty, and that he did not vary 
them enough. 

Miss K» lie is justly charged 


I of the sun, like the smile ofa coy 
lady, is as dear as it is uncommon ; 
and I am so much in the taste of 
rural pleasures, 1 had rather see 
the sun than any thing he can shew 
me, except yourself. I despise 
every thing in town, not excepting 
your new gown, till I see you dress- 
ed in it — ^which, l)y the bye, I don’t 
like the bettm* for the red. The 
leaves I thiuk are very pretty. — I 
urn growdng lit, I hope, fora better 
world, of which the light of the sun 
I is hill a shadow ; for 1 doubt not, 

' but God’s works here are whac 
I come nearest to his works there, 

I and that a true relish of the beau- 
, tics of nature is the most easy pre- 
i paration and gentlest transition to 
an enjoyment of those of heaven; 
as, on the contrary, a true town life 
of hurry, confusion, noise, slan- 
der, and dissension, is a sort of 
apprenticeship to hell and its fu- 
ries. I am endeavouring to put 
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niy mind into as quiet a situation 
I can, to be ready to receive the 
stroke which 1 believe is coming 
upon me, and I have fully resigned 
myself to yield to it. The separa> 
tion of my soul and body is what 
I could think on with less pain, for 
I am vary sure be that made it will 
take care of it, and in whatever 
state he pleases it shall be, that state 
must be right ; but I cannot think 
without tears of being separated 
from my friends, when their condi- 
tion is so doubtful that they may 
want even such assistance as mine. 
Sure it is more merciful to take 
from us after death all memory of 
what we loved or pursued here ; 
for else what a torment would it be 
to a spirit still to love those crea- 
tures it is quite divided from, un- 
less 'we suppose, that, in a more 
etalted life, » all that we esteemed 
in this imperfect State will affect us 
no more, than what aeJo^'^ed in our 
infancy concerns us now? 

“ This is an odd way of writing 
ta)alad 3 ', and 1 am sensible would 
throw me under a great deal of ri- 
dicule, were you to shew this letter 
among your acquaintance. But 
perhaps you may not yourself be 
quite a stranger loV'tliis ..way of 
thinking. I heartily wish yourlife 
iBjay be so long arnk so Happy,, as 
never to let you think quite so far 
as I am nowded to do; but tothink 
a little towards rt; is what will make 
you the . happier and the easier at 
ali^times. There are no plra.Mwes 
or amusements that I don’t Wish 
you ; iuidv therefore ’tis no sniall 
grief to me, that I shall for^itie fu-** 
turc be less able uf partake with I 
you in them. But Jet J^'ortune do 
liorworst, whatever she makes ns 
lose^ as long as slic neve/niSkeS tis 


lose our honesty and our indeffdnd- 
ence. I despise froHi my iieart 
whoever parts with tlie first, and I 
pity from my soul whoever* quits 
the latter.” 

Lady Montague says, 

I SpintR departed are wondcreiia kind 
^ To friends and relations left behind, 

W hieli nobody can deny. 

Missive, It seems to have been 
a particular desire of Pope’s to 
visit Italy and other countries, but 
he never indulged this wish. 

Mi.ss K. 1 should like, Miss Eve, 
a ramble with you to Italy ; it would 
; much improve and entertain us. 

I Miss I should like also to 

j visit Troy, Carthage, those ancient 
j cities now no more, likewise Jeru- 
I saloin. We may truly say with 
i Pope — 

j Smit u’ith the lore of sister arts we fame, 

I And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 
! Like frumdty eolonrs found, our minds mute, 
. While e.ieh from earh contracts new strength 
and li<ht 

> How oft in plcH!iing tasks we'll wear tliwday, 

I W'hile .*)nnimer suns loll iiiiptreeivM Huay! 
How oft oiir slowly growing works impait, 
IVhile images reflect fiixii art tn art ¥ 

How ofi i‘i view, each finding, Nke a friend,* 
So.itcthii'g lo blame, and something to com- 
mend ! 

What flaiiVing srenrs niy wandvYng fancy 
taught ! 

RoineV pompons glories rising to my thought; 
j Together o'l r the Alps niethinks wc fly, 

Fii'M with ideas of fair Italy. 

|j| With rheeon Kaphael's iiioniiinent Til niourn, 
jp Or wait inspiring di'eains at MaiVs urn; 
i|i With ift€0 rt>)Miio where Tally onco was laid, 

1 ^* Or seek some rum's foroiidahlc shade; 

!, While fancy brings the vaiMsiril piles to i icw, 
i And hiiilflin magi nary Homes anew. 

I lletc thy weli-Miiidicd niarhies fix oar eye, 

I ‘ 4 IWhng fresco here deiiiaiifls a sigh. 

I K;i< h hnivnily piece iiriwrarird we'll rompure, 
iMalcIi Hapliaers grace with the lov'd Ouidp'g 
air; 

' Casiirci'aslieiigih, Corregio's soft er line, 
Piinlu’s fm siiyifcc, and I'ltiaa** varmth di« 
vine. 

' J^rnsalcip is DOtv in tbe hands of 
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tile Mahometans^ .wbose Paradise,. 
I think, consists of sensualities. 

Miss K, : Y^ii and on this sub* 
ject Dry den has tlie following si* 
mile in liis Don Sebastian ’ 

' So wbeii Malioinf;t 

llu<l tiMifc been bummer tiig iii bis lonely cell 
Some (lull insipid, tedious Pai-iidise, 

A brisk Arabian girl ra *jG trippiiig by; 

‘^bf* cast hi bun a Hidc.Otig ^laiice, 
And lo(»k*jl behind in bo|i^ (u l»c pursued; 

Hr took (be hint, fnibrnrecl I lit* flyi lair, | 
And having found bisbiux'ii, In Ax'd it there. 

Miss Jive. The llornaii Empe- 
ror Coiisiantine little thought, 
when lie foumled Constantinople 
on the ancient Byzantium, that tlie 
Mal.Oiiietans would reside there so 
many years. 

Miss K. No ; he knew nothing 
of the Mahometans ; and as little 
could Julius Cic:>ar foresee, that 
Home would be governed so many 
years by the Pope. Men toil for 
riches, and build hut they know not 
for whom. Henry I. of England ex- 
pected that his son William would 
be W'illiam III. He little thought 
it would be near 6l>0 years after 
Ills time before u |jriiice of that 
name would reii^ii in this country. 

Here is a picture of the ship- 
wreck of William Duke of Nor- 
mandy, only son to King Hc'iiry I. 
who, with Maud his naturul sister, 
was drowned in the passage from 
Normandy to England, in 1120. 

Miss Jiv€> lluw dismal, how 
dreadfully fine, you have pictured 
the horrors of the fnaining cceaii, 
in the best manner of Ludolpli 
Backhuysen ! 

Miss K. William bad an only 
sister, named Matilda or Maud, 
iVlio disputed the crown with Ste- 
phen, Henry's successor, and who 
was mother to Henry II. Williairi 
and Matilda were Henry the First's 
children by Ins Queen IVj^atilda, 


daughter of .Mateohn;; King ^ 
Scotland. ^ ' 

Miss Eve. 1 *foppo& dtis was 
Malcolm HI. who succeeded Mac* 
betli, the murderer of Duncan. 

I Miss K. Yes. 

{ Miss Eve. I think the tiilfortu* 

I nate Maud who* was drowned, was 
i Countess of Percho. 

Miss K. She was. The pilots, 
in their passage, got intoxicated 
with liquor, and for want of proper 
management, the ship struck upon 
the rocks near Barfleur, where she 
immediately foundered. When the 
' king Was informed of this unex- 
! pected catastrophe, he immediate^ 

I ly fainted away, and was nerer 
seen to smile from that moment to 
the day of his death, so affection* 
ately did he love his children. 

1 should have observed, that Mai* 
colm's daughter Matilda waf^l^y^a 
sister of Edgar Atheling, who wis 
the real heir to the crown of this 
country, when it was usurped by 
Harold II. in 1066. 

I Miss Eve. How well this Mibi 
j w'ould suit in a song of two lovers ! 

! a sailor, for instance, goes to sea 
• and is siiip%reckcd ; his sweetheart 
hears the melancholy tidings of his 
. death, and is never seen to smile 
again. 

I Miss K. Yes ; this is the way 
; many of the best poets and paint* 
ers borrow, as they call it, and be- 
come renowned for genins. Cow* 
per has borrowed this idea, and it 
forms the best line in his Crazy 
Kate. 

Miss Eve. Will you repeat the 
passage? 

Miss K. 

Tilers oRto wanders ene whom better days 
Saw belter elaO, In elaak af satis; triininM 
WUb lace, laud list with splendid ribbaiu| 
baiisd. 
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A aervinK In aid was the, and fell in tote 
With one who icft Urr, went tu aca, aild died. 
^Her followed liiiv Ihroiigh foaming 

waoei 

dtatmt'sfempfft ; and the weald ait and weep 
At what aaaHeraaffera*, fancy too, 

Del naive moat wticre warmest wUhea are, 
Would antieipale hia glad return, 

And dream of transports she was not to know, ’ 
'She hetind the doleful tidings of Ida death — i 
And never smil'd again ! and now she roams 
The, dreary waste ; there kpcuds the livelong 
day, I 

And fhfre, milrss wlirn charity forbids, , 

The livelong night. A tatter'd apron hides. 
Worn Ob a cloak, and hoidly hides, a gown | 
More tatter'd atill ; and both but ill conceal 
A bosom hfiivi'd with never-ceasing sighs, 
tihe tiegs an idle pin of all she meets, 
Andhoartls them in her sleeve; but needful 
food, 

Though press'd with hunger oft, or comelier 
clothes, 

Thongh pinch'd with cold, asks never — Kate 
is crazed. 

A poet or a painter should, when 
be borrows, endeavour to mature \ 
or |>erfect the materials which he 
works upon. Many of the best ; 
pKiduciionsin writingand painting . 
are crude beginnings thus matured. ! 
Here is the original of the favour- • 
illhsong, ’Twas within a mile of ^ 
Edifiburgh Town,” written many >: 
years ago, and called 77/e ifcofc/i 1 
Hajfniakeri^j tho’ but lately brought !> 
to whatsit is. j 

*Twas within o furlong of Eflmburgh town, | 
In the rosy time o'lh'year, when llic grass 
was down, 

Bonny Jocky, blithe and gay, sajd to Jenny 
making ha\ , i 

Lies ait a little, dear, and prattle, 'fia a sul- 
try day. I 


Ho long hafl courjM.the hhuk-brow'd maid. 
But Jocky wus B wajf, a^id wonki nut content 
towed; / y ' - 

Which made her pish aird\phoo, and cry it 
- will not do, 

I caona, canna, wiuiia, winna* buckle to. 

I 

He told her, marriage was grown a more joke, 
And that no one wedded now 'biit icoundrcl 
folk ; 

Yet, my dear, you shall prevail ; bat 1 knowr 
not w hat 1 ail, 

1 shall dream of clogs and silly dogs, with 
bottles at their tail. 

Miss Eve. I will sing this song 
in its improved state. 

'Twas within a mile of EiJinburgh town, 

In the rosy time of the year ; 

Sweet flowrrs hud bloom'd and grass was down, 
Each shepherd wooed his dctir. 

Bonny Jocky, blithe and gay, 

Kiss'd sweet Jenny making bay ; 

The lass she blush'd, and frowning cried, 
Ahiia! it will na do, 

1 canna, canna, winna, munna buckle to. 

For Jocky was a lad that never would wed. 
Though long he follow'd the lass ; 
Coutenteii was she to eat her brown bread, 
And so i'lieerfuliy turn’d up the graaa. 
Bonny Jocky, blithe and gay, 

Kiss'd sweet Jenny making hay; 

The lass she b)ii<>h'tl, and frowning cried, 
Ah na! it will nu do, 

1 canna, canna, wionu, munna buckle to. 

But when he told her he'd make her his bride, 
Tliuiigh Ids Hocks and herds were not few ; 
She gave him her band and a kiss beside^ 

.4nd vow'd she would ever he true. 

Bonny Jocky, blithe and free. 

Won her heurl right merrily. 

The iHSitnonioii-lilusirU, and frowning cried. 
Ah nu ! it will na do, 

I canna, caiiii.i, wiiir.a, iiiiinnu buckle tu. 

Ji;nini)s. 
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DK T4ll||^RICT ADHERENCE TO, 

AHp Pedantic imitation of, 

BiODELS. 

Uroulcl almost be tempted 

v^iimpposey that a servile and un- 


deviating adherence to precedent, 
formed the pre-eminent merit of 
an architect, us if his art was tbe 
only one in wliicli ail attempt at 
innovation o[ originality was to be 
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proscribei^ jM barbarous. The re- ritsof our modern dramaa aecord- 
maiosof antiquity certainly ought ing to the rules of be, 

to bestuclied#ith attention, yet they would deservedly be stigmatis^^a^ 
are not to^b^ followed too indis-. a pedan t ; forjt has at length been 
criminately or too servilely. When discovered, that a strict attention 
the artist .professedly copies anj to the unities is to be attained only 
celebrated piece of architecture, it by the sacrifice of probability; and 
behoves him to imitate his model rules arbitrary in themsdves^ and 
with scrupulous fidelity. On other prodnetiv^ofno real utility, wiH be 
occasions, it is needless to impose retained or defended by obstinate 
rules which tend only to fetter him. bigotry alone. The chorus of a 
Still I am fur from wishing to be- Greek tragedy is wisely deemed 
come the advocate of licentious- inadmissible on a modern stage, 
ness and caprice. Not the most The employment of writing modern 
enthusiastic admirer of the ruins Latin verses, interspersed with all 
of Pa?stuni and Athens, can view the common -place allusions to the 
with greater ai>lioiTei>ce than my- ancient mythology, is consigned to 
self, the lii)erties of many modern schoolboys. Even our poets pre- 
architects. Pediments within pe- fer any subject to a hackneyed 
diluents, broken pediments, ballus- story drawn from tlie annals of 
trades running up pediments, dis- Greece. Who is so deeply smitr 
proportioned roofs, twisted c*o- ten with a passion for classic lare^ 
lurnns, windows in enial)latures, ‘ as to prefer the Efugottiad or Leo^ 
&c. See. must disgust not only the niclas to the Rape of the Lpekf- In 
critic eye of the orthodox chain- architecture alone we must be in- 
pion of antiquity, but of him who ilexibly classical; we must forget 
isagreat lutitudinarian in his taste; ' Palladio and Chambers, andresoH^ 
forsuch extravagancies err not only I for the models of our villas and 
against tlie practice of the ancients, j palaces, not to the banks of tlie 
but against every principle of pro- j Brenta or t]ie Thames, but to Gir- 
priety and beauty. genti, Paestum, and Egypt. To 

Surely in this, as in the sister w hat else than pedantry can be as- 
arts, there is a happy medium, | cribed that indiscriminate rage fbi* 
equally remote frt)m pedantic pre- j: the antique, which considers no- 
cision on the one hand, and taste- thing iindesenring imitation which 
less caprice on the other. To con- is sanctioued by the authority of 
demn an artist because he has at- precedent? What else titan pe- 
tempted to be novel or original, is ^ clantry would induce an architect 
hardly liberal ; to blame him for • to make his windcHvs narrower at 
having violated the principles and the top than below, because some 
rules of good taste, is just. examples of this diminution of the 

The licentia sumpia pudenter lias a^iiriure is to be found in ancient* 
alwaysbeen allowable in poetry and temples, alihongh it has no coii- 
painting; why, therefore, the same venicuce to excuse so gross a vio- 
privilege should not extend to ar- latioii of btf^uty? . » 

chitecture, I do not see. Should In describing ilie monumeiHsttf 
a critic pretend to judge the ancient ar€liiiecttfre» most writers 
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expatia^te.on the eftcct produced 
from tlieir being executed on a gi* 
gantic scale, and on the delicacy 
and beautiful .workmanship of l;)ie < 
reliefs and sculptures which orua- . 
mentthem. But \vc may ask, are 
these excellences to be discovered 
in ^Qse damcai imitations of them 
which it is now the fashion to ex- | 
tol ? Do they possess proportions ^ 
equally grand ? or are they any i 
way remarkable for a peculiar ex- ; 
cellence of execution r Or sup- 
posing that the}' arc distinguished | 
by these advantages, it does not, 1 
tlierefore, follow, that the Palla- 
dian style would not be equally i 
beautiful, were the same attention 
bestowed on the execution. j 

After all, colossal proportion will • 
produceedilices stupendous, rather 
tlian beautiful ; such as will rather 


improveinent"^im Ust^ to Stone« 
henge, as among pyramids and 
temples of Egypt. . 

It must be confess^, tRl^ taste 
for the monstrom is too pre%’alent. 
— In poetry, imagery the most wild 
and fantastic, characters the most 
unnatural and contradictory, and 
fictions the most extravagant, are 
preferred to the modesty of nature. 
For the exquisite melody of Pope 
and Goldsmith, is substituted a 
sort of verse run mad, better suit- 
ed to the wildness of dithyrambic 
strains than to narrative poetry, 
while freebooters and bandits are 
I selected for heroes. This propen- 
■ sity to extravagance arises partly 
from P ennui du bcau^ partly from 
j alfcctation. 

j Painting also has not been exempt 
from this contagion ; witness the 


astonisit by their gigantic bulk, 
than captivate by their symmetry 
and elegance. It may tljcrefore 
reasonably be inferred, that that 
style whose characteristic is a massy 
and unconlh majesty, will not af- 
ford the best models for domestic 
architecture; wliich, though it ad- 
mits both magnificence and ele- 
gance, can hardly attain the sub- 
lime. That tlie stupendous, hut 
barbarous remains of Egyptian art 
should attract the attention of the 
curious, is no more surprising than 
that a monster should be interest- 
ing to a naturalist. Yet, wIumi we 
belK)ld deformities, once attractive 
only as far as they tended to throw 
lighten the history of a singular 
and ! celebrated people, actually 
models to our artiits, 
<Hir^w>n^,l>Knent can be equalled 
pur regret. For my own 
T dwultl.' as 90on think of 
'sanding the young stud^ent for the 


monster -c) eating Fuseli, who has 
. reached the very acme of distortion 
i and the very bathos of the siihiime; 

; \\ hose females are the very ideals 
’ (*f disgusting indelicacy, all mo- 
I delled upon one prototype, and 
' who.se hgurcs oftentimes appear 
^ writhing in convulsions. In Ins 
j draperies Fuseli is perfectly rw/ gf- 
! neris. His women arc almost nni- 
versully clothed in a sort of sack, 
without any w^te, or at most a 
girdle just under the bosom ; tlieir 
head-dress equally elegant. The 
dress of his male figures is what 
might be fancifully styled, nndc 
drajicry ; for, by some adhesive 
qualities which I presume the in- 
j genious artist has disc overed, their 
I attire displays, rather than con- 
ceals, and that too in a manner 
oftentimes as offensive to decency 
as to conimon sensei That such a 
painter, delighting in all the wild- 
ness of the supernatural (or per- 
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haps^ to speakwiliB pUioiy, the Egypt, an4 llM magnifioendj |ioe 
uijnatural)^ ever have eon- derous arehtteeture of 

clescetideti^mploy bit poivere on tilaO ill oor d tfm tt tro bQ[1Id« 

less, sufajects, is indeed, ing^, is no less not 

lamohtablii^t allude to the desigil|* "l^favagnnt, oof Aau to ih- 

wliid^tidiidigure, for I will not say ^oduOe tKe^tteal heih^ of Euiieli, 
embelltsli,' an octavo edition of with their fantastFc co^ume, into 
Cowpet's Poems, printed for Jolin- a domestic sedK of tl)^ present 
son, 1808. The charming domes- day. To confek the tre1h,%^ do 
tic scenes which tlic pen of Cowper 1 not discover in the antiont DoVic 
had pourtrayed with oqnal fidelity - that superlative beauty ivhich calls 
and taste, delineated by the pencil ; forth the enthusiastic applause of 
of Fuseli, become divested of every its admirers. Strength it cetiAfiily 
attraction. With such a delightful ‘ possesses in uu eminent degree; 
picture of a winter’s evening fir©^ i but, it may be asked, arc extreme 
side before him, as thatat tljco; cn- strength and durability so extrehie- 
ingof the fourth book of the Ta-k, ly important (especially among a 
it is astonishing that any man could people who build mefel}' to ptiU 
conceive .such an extravagantly ri- . down, and pull down merely to 
diculous design as Mr. F. lias done, rebuild,) as to be worth the sacrifice 
Oil beholding such figures, one is • of beauty ? Perhaps 1 may be pre- 
lilmost tempted to exc laim, in the possessed in favour of mcxleni af- 
words of Maebctli, — • ! chiteetiire ; at any rate, I colifeider 


-\\ hat air fliesi I 

So witlierM anil ko wiUI iii tin ii* all nr, | 

Thai IcMik not like (ir iiihabiciiiits o' tir cai th, | 
And yel arc on't ? j 

They certainly appear like beings | 
of another sphere, yet more re- ! 
sembling “ goblins danincd,” than i 
spirits of health.” I'hesc ohser- ' 
vations apply equally to the other 
plates, especially those of A Dress- I 
ing-Room^ and Mother uiih lttr \ 
Family in the Country, If it was ’ 
Uie design of the artist to improve | 
on nature by combining it as muc!li 
as possible with ideal grundeiir and ’ 
beauty, be has failed iimst iameii- | 
tably ; for such preposterous ab- ! 


it us hfUer adapted for donfiefitic 
purposes, su>ceptib!e of greUter 
variety o(’ design and embcHi'Sli- 
nient, than theniorfrAevere Grecian 
style. I am, moreover, incKlted 
to think, that some of our travel- 
ers who have visited Athene, &c. 
lave l>c?en‘ rather hypefboHc^ in 
their eu login ms on whu]l*'T?licy be- 
held. Perhaps iMcloudleas sky and 
pure atmosphere, together with the 
transporting eonsciousness oftread- 
* ing elassic’^^g'round, might induce 
them to discover greater beauties 
I in the objects that surrounded 
I them, tiian they could possibly do 
' if enveloped in the smoke of Lon- 


surditics are us remote from ideal, don ; at least, I must avow, that, 
as from natural beauty ; they he- judging from the engravings of 
tray at best but a conteinpiible af- j^ftlart and Le Roy, I Cbuld never 
fectation of excellencies incompa- perceive that boasted superiority 
tible with the subjects* over modern architectiir^r The 

Noyr^ It appears to jne, that to inateriafsindeedinayl^t|ibse cost- 
copy the sepulchral edifices of | ly^ the finish more labduN^ they 
No. LXX. rot. XIL D x> 
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may be executed ortfR more exten- giaii pillar, ^tutiding by itself, in- 
sive scale, and a mild climate may dicate the purest ta^^ta. A detached 
^ have preserved the beauty of the column forms no ixrtite a whole than 
marble unimpaired: still, as far as. ^ single leg of a tabi^;^and it would 
regards des*fgaAierely,J do not fi Inwardly he more absurd tc.^erfsct a 
that pre-eminence whicli is attf^f tower in the form of l^edne than 
buted to them; certainly not that | of the other. Suppose any one 
variety* to be disentitled in modern | should design a building in the 
niagniiicent Cns- | shape of an immense Corinthian 
ibliii, Peckwater | capital, however ingeniously the 
nbridge Senate- j artist might overcome the diflicul- 
Uouse, Greenwich Hospital, the I ty, I think that every one would 
eastern front of the Louvre, the j be shocked at such egregious ca- 
Garde-meublcs, Buriingion and price. SA'hen a statue is placed on 
Somerset Houses, nuist delight j a column, if even of colossal size, 
every one who is not obstinately I still, irproj)orLioned to thecolumn, 
resolved to be blind U) tlie beauties it will not be sufticiently large to 
of modern architecUire. Far he [. enable the spectator to discover 
it from me to endeavour to dopre- j; banlly more tlian its attitude and 
ciate the noble remains of ancient : general air. 
art, but surely wc may pay due • ( (ji.LLt 1 oiis. 

reverence to them, without aiVect- ) Amongst the various pursuits of 
ing to speak coniempluouid.y (as is | the iiiv.ent day, that of the illus- 
but too prevalent a custom) of later [ irator atul collector is not the least 
buildings. We may venerate Ho- .prominent. It is certainly as in- 
iner, yet it is no disjmragement to . noceni as hunting or gaming, and 
our taste to adpiirc Pope ; and if as gentlemanly as barouchc-driv- 
thifl^atitude or liberality be allow- ing; yet it appears to discover 
able with respect to poetry, I do hardly more refinement in taste 
not perceive why tljc ^ame privi- than is required for any of the 
lege Aoiild nut he extended to a , above-mentioned pursuits. Prints 
sister arf. ^ the most hideous and vile, pro- 

Af<jift^MENTAL;^oreMNs. vidcd they are scarce, are admitted 

The practice of raising insulated with pleasure into the illustrator’s 
columns as public mcmumenis, al- pori-folio ; nothing can he too in- 


though sanctivjue ! by tl;e auilio- .significant or fiitihx Nil actum re- 


rity of ancient ami modern arehi- jiulau^ si tjuid sitpnvssd agendum^ 
tecture, is liiile better than a sole- is a moilo peculiarly applicable to 
cism in taste. A colimiiuinis placed, one of this class. Unless he pos- 
lias always an ui. stable a:Ki totter- sesses engravings of every stone 
.ing appearance, winch is oil’ensive j mentioned by Pennanr, every in- 
to the eye; nor doc s a Lrohdifjiia- signili( ant face noticed by Gran- 


- r .. J • . . 1 .1 iT/'' gcr, he is imlefaligable in Ids rc- 

^ in ihc am n ut 1 <t)1)1cs liico* ^ * , .in 

. e ' \ I .1 » • '! scarelie:>, am ( (insiders hard V any 

inMUitniiv (it plan and onrjtru* lliat is ^ n ‘ j j 

\vht ti cDiiiris’erl widi the exirava.gant . for the 

crfcC'cd since then purchase. lector ofthis. soit 




i' will prefer any libellous represen- 
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tation of the liiiiEjiidi^ace, any mi- | claim, 1)6 gitt^bus non eat ditputan- 
serable or etching, yet, if this were to i»e se-* 

rare, to iS^st excellent en- |! riously admitted, why eri^eavour 
graving, {{h^appears to conten^ to refine the taste at all, if equal 
plat^'ijyiitK^ideiight objects who^M^atificatioix fs to ba^ainedfrdm 
detorhi^ify ifould inspire any oneJ^^hformity from beaiity ? since, 
else with disgust. Of a taste dia- I in that csiie; it would be i^iifer- 
metrically opposite to the e/egans ! cnt whether w^|^^ced ourp^mira- 
spec^fl/or /(j/7warwy/i, he appreciates I tion on a Gre^n Apolli^ 0 an 
not from intrinsic beauty, but from j Flgyptian mummy; the majestic 
rarity and difficulty of attainment, simplicity of Virgil, or the unadul- 
A Queen Anne’s farthing is as pre- derated shupUcity of W ordsworth. 
cious in his estimation as a beauti- ; (To he continued.) 

ful cameo. Many will perhaps ex- I 

THE COGITATIONS OE SCIIIBLEIIUS. 

No. IX. n 

AfTlirlion is rnnniouiM nf my parts, 

Anil i am wrdcled to calamiiy- ■ --Romeo and Juliet. 

Ir the attainment of the several controversy, ^Vhcthe^ the cultr- 
departtnents of the arts and sci- 11 vation of the female mind l)e pro- 
enccs he the catise of females for- !' dnetivc of a higher degree of bap- 
getting, that the eliit'f charm of i' piness in the wedded state, than 
their character is the ciiiiivafton of Ij when only the common duties of 
the domestic virtues, let us he con- !• daughter and mother stimulate its 
demned to take for helpmates the .} exertions ?” Thiiis not the place 
mere honsoliold drudge — let ns sa- • to vent onr feeble voice, eithcfl^je- 
critice the tournurc of an elegant! gatively or affirmatively, on stf'se- 
mind, to the homely qualities of a ! rious a subject; but thU’exordiiim 
good wife and a tender mother. W’e [ is merely to pave the way a let- 
urc not willing to suppose, that wo- j ter which 1 hjve recclvct^Avhere, 
man can lose a single charm by the j contrary to *fprmer t^lbom of 
attainment of knowledge ; and tho’ ! the softer sex claiming the advan- 
some men may declare, that they ! tages of education, one of that sex 
would rather choose for a wife the now comes forward with a corn- 
domestic plodder, we cannot but plaint, that, from this cultivation 
suppose that they would prefer a of the fcmnle mind, she is render- 
female for their fire- side, whose ed the most miserable of her sex. 
companionship would he necessary ! Mr. Scnhlatis^ 
to the happiness of the married Aciiiated by the interest you 

state, to one whose ideas reached appear to take in what conrerns 
no further than what might enable ^Ib^l^ex, I have ventured to address 
her to fov\, in tim hope, that if you can- 

Siickle fooiR nnd chronicl^lminil ix'c-r. noi impart consolation“.4|^^afie by 
The question has Irtpg been agi- ! your advice, I may have 

tated, and much ink spilt iu the the melancholy pleasilfe jSr telling 

I D D -2 
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my grk£ Ton yeai^are elapsed 
since I was married to a young gen- 
tleman |Mbo bad long gained my 
affections. Alas ! he has not yet 
lost them, olF, i>t}ftigbs not be so 
serable as r%hi. I dattered myself 
I was to be happier than the rest of 
wives,*ted it is only at this distance 
of tiise that I find I am mistak- 
en. My husband possessed attain- 
ments suffi.cient to satisfy the most 
accomplished mind ; and I had 
flattered myself, that although I 
did not possess llmse perfections | 
which are now called accomplish- 
ments, I did possess a comprehen- • 
sion to vahi^t in others what I had ; 
not attaine^jnyself. Happy was I 
at one time m/ Kdward in display- [ 
ing the effects of a liberal educa- | 
tion for my admiration alone. As- 
sisted by him, the mimic tulip was 
taught to shed a warmer glow; and 
aided by his superior skill, and en- 
couraged by his smile, my voice | 
and my harp became more anima- * 
ted and pleasing to him and myself. | 
Thus passed the first years of our | 
wedded love; the cares of which, | 
however, left me every year less 
time ta cBj|tivate those accomplish- ; 


did he read the works of others 
with less taste or £ielii)g than he 
did bis own. % ; 

The delicate and cmdearing at- 
tentions 1 ever received froip him 
lire engraven on my heart ; re- 
membrances dear indeed, because 
they are lost. Yet dare I not re- 
• proach the truant, for I am sure 
lie is not conscious of bis lost re- 
gard for me, but rather will I blame 
the stars which presided at my 
birth, at a time when a knowledge 
of hydrogen and oxygen were not 
necessary to matrimonial happiness. 

On a visit last autumn to Chel- 
tenham, w% were introduced to 
Maria, a young widow’ of five apd 
twenty. Elegant and fascinating 
as she was, I was overjoyed in 
meeting with such a friend, and 
delighted that my Edw’ard could, 
by her attainments, be sometimes 
relieved from the tedium of a nur- 
j sery by the debates of science. 

; Often have I listened to arguments 
1 carried ou by the lovely widow' (for 
lovely I must cull her) and my hus- 
j band, and tliougb inwardly pleased 
I when he gained the iietter of Ids 
. fair opponent, I was ready to admit. 


inents^^ilcb we once enjoyed to- i that she was no mean advocate fur 
gether. But my Je^dward had also | the privileges of our sex. Altliougli 
a literary taste. I thought his pe- j; Maria was also a^wit, and ofttimes 
riods better rounded than those of || wounded me by. the splendour of 


any other author. I read liis pro- j it, yet 1 bore it with placiility, un- 
ductionswitligreaterpieasure, and I til 1 found she could dare, before 
wept at his tales of pity ; I laughed i my face, to throw out hints of her 
at his coruscations of wit, and in r surprise, that so accomplished a 
the lioors of infantile slumbers, we j! man as my husband could be .so 


still snatched a little enjoyment in fond of a wife, whose rebuement 
the cultivation of those pursui|p| of education reached no furtlier 
which make life cheerful andoeem^* ' ^laii singing a ballad or painting a 
pation eluant. An epitbalamiurn^ ^re-screen. My friend, or rather 
or an the birth of a child, iny acquai|itonce, ranged' throngli 

BHuie«^(4l^efer'liig numbers to tlic whole^rcle of arts and set* 
those of and Dcyden ; nor cnees ; sUe^ras a chemist, « beta* 
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iiist, and an a painter sil^ice^ « Lat^m bUjSapfd^ (ptr 

and a AU lu^r attaior name by which Jie designates W»v 

raents in ;^eii^^various ebaracters for tliey e$^r€^p€!nd4^^viMQQ|^bof^ 
were: to draw my bus m^sUa has reasont^fsr it. TUoe^ 


band irpin i^is allegiance. Alas 
she hoM too. well succeeded, and li 
am for erer miserable. Under some 
pretence or otber, which be thinks 
I see not through, be has been 
obliged to leave London ; he is now 
at a place where resides the too fas- [ 
cinating Maria, and I have recciv- >' 
ed let^s from my too odicious || 
friends^ informing me that — oh!j 
freezing idea ! — riiy husband has j 
fluttered roiiiul her churtns until he ; 
is caught in the fulness of their i 
blsEfise ; nay, he has owned to a || 
frtfmd, that he loves her, and that jj 
he regards me with pity alone — j 
that he harbours a passion wliicli ' 
can never be returned but w'ith cri- 
minality — in sliort, that I shall ne- 
ver see him again, but as the estran- 
ged husband of iny alfections. — 
Cruel Maria ! come hero and sec 
my anguish — view these innocent 
babes asking for their father — hear 
me also wearying Heaven to restore 
liift to iny aft’ections! W hither, j 
wretched as 1 am, shall I tly lor . 
consolation ? Should I write to Ma- i 
ria, she will treat me w ith seorn ? | 
If 1 reproach my liushaiid, what ; 
will that avail ?. 1 compel af- j 

fection, or receive him with a di- | 
vided heart? ]No, 1 will suffer in | 


^1 perhap8.i«|ieii!)|r.i^b^ of *n^>: 
?j|dward, aiiSfcAiy..my '^tien^ 

Avill be convinced, that the lostt of 
science is not qi^^ffidenV.^^nter^. 
balance for the loss of a liSbar^die 
voted to him as is that of 

Laura Tempui. 

It will, perhaps, be argued byi 
the favourers of the cultivation of 
the female mind, that Laura^s mia-* 
fortune entirely arises from tbor 
w^ant of that which her friend Marian 
possesses. But caa^J^^ales be in- 
itiated alike into and tho 

duke f W hat time ilfees the lectu- 
rer or the teacher leave for the 
studies of economy and domestU; 
arrangement ? — None. Tlie merc'- 
iy ornamental it appears mytlt be 
given up. Which then comes more 
consistently from a mother’s mouth, 
the language of the nomenclature, 
or the receipt of thOis^l^lousekeeper’s 
Assistant ? That^ivhich is 
useful. We cannot hire ajipife 
merely to accommodate our do- 
mestic arrangements, bi)#'we' can 
pay singing-men and ai]|lg!|^g'- wo- 
men for our^iilnnsenient ; we can 
subscribe to a dourse of lectures, 
but we can find no syllabus for a 
complete domestic system. 


ACCOUNT OF LIEUTENANT THEODORE KOllNER. 

( In a Letter from Cowrades.) 

Dear Frimlj country. I cheerfully comply 

You wish me to give you so owlth your request, as you desire 
account of Theodore Korncr, so ce- not a minute and cipfei[vi|||atitNd 
lebrated as a poct^ iittV still more biography, bi:t only sqcj^^^ticu*^ 
distinguished as tlie ^efeuder of iars of my deceased^^vtmd and 
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comrade as my metifory will far- accepted. In that capital also his 
oisli. talents acquired him the loudest 

•. The father of Theodore Korner is applause and the higl||Bt ^mira- 
Counsellor df Appeal at Dresden, tion of the public ; add, by>.'hi8 
whose fami^jcojtsiajiiiSid of one sou amiable disposition and ''taaiiners, 
and one dasti^hter. • lia^py in the he secured the favour of the 
love and cpre of liis c.xcclicnt pa- highest circles, and thi respect of 
rents, thev alTection of his sister, the most enlightened persons of 
and in his general circumstances, that city. All courted the society 
he was acquainted with life only of the youthful poet, who was as 
on its fairest and most agreeable far removed from all pedantry and 
side, on which he continued to stiffness as from that vanity some- 
view it to the very last moment, !| times peculiar to the votaries of 
and which even the horrors of war ,| the Muse. The homage, ipublic 
wereincapahle of obscuring. This, '{ and private, that was thus daily 
however, was more particularly a } |)aid him, could not fail to embel- 
consequcnce of a genuine spirit of j lish the life of a young man who 
religion and'conscioiis\ irtuc wi ich | i>o well knew how to guard against 
imparted to his mind invariable 'its poison. I think also, that J 
cheerfulness and serenity. Ilis could gather from many of his re- 
extraordinary talents for poetry,' marks in conversation, that if he 
which the more strongly com- ' gave a preference to any part of 
manded the admiration of all who I'is life, it was to bis residence of 
knew him, the more his modesty i not quite two years at Vienna. So 
sought to shun it, contributed also much the greater was his merit in 
to produce this effect. Kven his relinquishing this enviable situf.- 
robust and active frame jiromotcd, jtion; aiu^e'cn a female, who, in 
in - SA'diigh degree, the happiness ^ regard to personal and mental qua- 
of his life, and that harmony of, lilies, was perfectly worthy of the 
tlie whole which diffuses trail- ! affection of tliis excellent youtli, 
quillity and serenity around it, ![ and to whom he was shortly to be 
and which is very rarely found in united, when he conceived that the 
persons ‘oil the greatest genius, li hour for the deliverance of Ger- 
Kbrner was accustomed to look af j many had arrived. AccQmjtanied 
every thing on the best side ; he j hy a few friends, Jie hastened to 
loved every body, and was beloved i Breslau, to join the forces of the 
and admired by all who knew him: German prince who declared 

and thus enjoyed a happiness which I against the tyranny of France, lie 
is not calculated to cherish and i' entered as a private into the corps 
mature poetical genius. ij of cavalry, which Major (now licu- 

He had scarcely finished liis ; tenant-colonel) von Liitzow, previ- 
studies at Leipzig and Borlinf if oiisly known by .Scliill’sexpedition, 
when, in his ‘ilst year, , he was in- ; 9 nd Professor Julin, celebrated for 
vited to the situation of poetical Ms literary works, and his un- 
compq^Ab tlie Imperial theatre j daunted German spirit, were then 
at Yieii£«<;vaii drier which, from i raising. iWworps soon became 
bis love«of .tlie art, be immediately distinguished tbroughout Germany 
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by the appellation of the Corps of merous and li^hty enemies. K&r* 
Revengf^M aceouht of its extraor- tier did not merely extol the feli- 
din^ry<eri|||£u^'itism for the good city of sacrificing his life for hiif 
caitcrei.andf'tlle hatred which all its country, and excite In every bo- 
ineinbei^hitd sworn against the opV > ^siim the w;^!te die tH6 death of a 
pressOrs of their country ; and it’^ ifero, cel^l|itaWd in such 

will not faif to be a singular phe- energetic strains; but he himself 
nomenon in history, on account of died that death twice I fttl^say, in 
the great number of young men such .*1 manner a^s ranks Inm with 
conspicuous for talents and educa- l ^the most virtuous heroes that have 
tion, wlunn it numbered in its ever terminated their lives in tllfe 
ranks. You may easily imagine Gold of battle, and afforded to us 
that ,>Kbrner was received by all i the most solemn confirmation of 
with open arms, as he riclily de- the sincerity of the sentiments ex- 
served to be : for if it he true that »| pressed in his poems. 


this corps diplayed perseverance When in the spring of 1813, we 
under fatigue, intrepidity in dan- were stationed as a corps of obser- 
ger, and daring courage in action, vation on the £lbe,’lmd Major von 
ik is equally true that these cifects I Liitzow set out on ah expedition, 
were principally owing to the mar- I' in the rear of the French army, 
tial and other songs by which he [| through Westphalia and Saxony 
daily infused into us now life and ‘ into Franconia, the warrior poet, 
spirits. I inclose some few speci- ' impatient to distinguish himself, 
mens, which I happen to have by solicited permission to accompany 
me, chiefly copied from tlie origi- ! the party, which was readily graot- 


ginals, in the hand-writing of the 
author ; but refer you col- 

lection of his pieces, printed at 
Berlin under the title of Lf/re mtd 
Sreord. If these performances pos- 
sess great intrinsic merit, particu- 
larly on account of the sweetness 
of the ideas, the choice selection 
of the images, the purity and har- 
mony of the language, their value 
is infinitely enhanced by the warm 
feelings which gave birth to them, 
and by the poet’s life, which was j 
the best commentary to his pro- | 
ductions. Korner did not sit in ' 
safety at home, when he addressed 
to us sentiments such as these:—* 
Again iliall our rountty lir liappy uiid fri’e, ^ 
Or free wl'MI dcHCcml totlic g^rnresof onrsii'cib'! 

blithe set a personal. example of 
this patriotic determination at our 
advanced posts iq Uie face of nu- 


cd. The armistice, however, sur- 
prised this partisan corps in |he 
midst of its daring enterpilee, 
and Major von Liitzow^ proceeded 
peaceably through Saxony, agree- 
ably to the route recefy^d from 
the French head-quartev^af Dres- 
den, and ac(a>iiipaniec^;b5’ Saxon 
commissaries, in order to join us 
agj^in on the left bank of the Elbe. 
Pursuing the ]irescribed route, not 
far from Leipzig, he was suddenly 
attacked by the orders of Buona- 
parte, during the truce, by the 
Wurtemberg General Normano, 
according to a plan devised by the 
^d>uke of Padua commanding in 
Leipzig, which 1 shall, not term 
^ther treacherous or assassin-like, 
biiiit for which 1 at aipH for an 
appropriate cpi^t, asncj^^liguage 
I ever bad occasion to r^cl^such a 
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deed. Liltzow, obii9*ving the tin- , 
dccounlahle advance of 
^bodies of cuirassiers, ^ave orders 
to his brave folkivt^rs to dismount, 
determined to (esipojsilif himself and; 
them to feather ti)£n 

to ghre 4lie enemy occasion to 
bre^.^^tbii truce. This was just 
wliat tb^se valiant cuirassiers had 
been waiting for. The^* novvf^H 
upon our., comrades, who had thus 
Voluntarily relinquished all means 
of defence, and butchered them 
Withcold-blooiled barbarity. Many 
young men of high expectations 
/fell ; many were carried minded , 
to Leipzig, and not treated as pri- | 
soners of war, but dragged as • 
traitors to" France, where they i 
were thrown into dungeons, or j 
sent to the gullies ; some, among 
wbom was the major himself, 
escaped under cover of a neigli- 
bouring wood ; and very few found 
an opportunity to mount their 
hofses, in order to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible. ^Xmong 
tbefie last was Kbrner. Having re- 
ceived a severe sabre wound on the 
bead, her fell from his horse, and 
was lefj^^^dead on the field. 7"his 
Was aboj^wj^pon. Towards even- 
ing, when all had hecome quiet 
around him, he awoke, but, as he 
hitnsdf was persuaded, soon to fall 
asleep again for ever. Ho was so I 
exhausted by the loss of blood, | 
that he was unable to stir from the ! 


wrote a sonnet, in which we over- 
look the magic of the. language 
and the sublimity nff^l^iideas, in 
the image which he thevft potu^tays 
of his pure, innoceift$ %nd pious 
spirit. 

At the concludin'^ words, the 
last remains of strength forsook 
him; he fancied himself borne to 
the realms of everlasting dat^, and 
became insensible. In this state 
he was found by some countrymen, 
who came to bury tlie dedfd« As 
he yet breathed, one of theiha^ifted 
him into his cart, carried him to 
his habitation, had his wound 
dressed, and Korner not only came 
to himself again, but in a few weeks 
j recovered so far, through thodcote 
' of these good people who kept him 
' concealed at the hazard of their 
I lives, that he could go abroad and 
make himself known tosomefriends 
:'inthe neighbourhood of Leipzig. 

I By them lie was supplied with 
I money and clothes ; and having 
‘ contrived^ to pass through the 
j French army without detection, he 
reached us again in safety on the 
Kith of August, 1813, when wc 
were stationed on the Steknitz in 
Mecklcnhiirg. You may conceive 
our joy, when we were surprised 
by the appearance of our beloved 
friend, whom wc (lad given up for 
I Ipst. This joy, alas! was not des- 
! tined to he of long duration. On 
j the 2ttth of August we we re en- 


spot, and thought only of awaiting 
^ach in face of the glow of even- i 
ing, which, in his feeble, and at the 
same time inspired state, he mts-^ 
tooj^^.thc dawn of morning. 

) Ins usual practice of^ 
^chftif Ids id(;^sii) the language j 
of yo e ij ^^ . ipv^otarily took out 
tiiir | a icW i t 4&*»anil oitb difieolty 


! canipeil near W'eheliii, in Meck- 
! lenbiirg. Major von Lutzuw had 
I gone, early in tin* morning, with 
j Koriicrand a stfiiavlron of our iius- 
|sars, to iiitproopt, if poiMihlc, an 
T enemy’s convoy coming from llam> 
j burg. We satj^ till late that even- 
! ing, arountfe^ili^atch'fire, think- 
iiing of Khmer, and tinging bit 
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songs. The watch-fire, like our To hi§i comr^jjjgp^ who carried him 
hoges, was, res^y«'to expire; hut from the coppice to the nearest 
above.^^jt,^|^iSj6rlastingstars shone Vaggon^ lie said, It will not bo, 
brigi^,, ai]^ revived our sinking of much conseqiience^’’ but when 
spirits., ^, ^oni such ideas 1 was .they had lai^^^un in J^e waggqij, 
roused- by the rattling of carriages, lie turned k^is^i^kd y tt-yp e side, ^ 
It was the convoy of 40 provision- though he had been goin^ to sleep, 
waggons taken by our 'hussarsf and expired. 

** They are dearly purchased,** said .1 shall say nothing of ot||^ine^- 
one of the escort to me ; “ we have pi^essible grief on this occasion, 
lost our lieutenant.” He repeated .All Germany mourned his. loss; 
the name of Korner ; hut as I ' how much more keenly, then, 
would^jpeither believe my own ears must it have been felt by us, who 
nor jwbat he said, he pointed to the had known him, not only in ^he 
next waggon. There indeed lay | clmractcr of a poet and a hero, but 
Korner ; but, as far as 1 could per- • lilso in that of tlie warmest of 
ccive by the moon-light, with a ilriends! Agreeably to the wish so 
countenance so serene and com- , often breathed in ins .qpnpositions, 
p(Med, that lie seemed only to be* j we dug liim a gravh-lifneatli twq 
asleep. Too soon, however, did • oaks, which stand in the middle of 
the coldness of his fac e, and a shot- ' a field near \V ebelin, and cut_ in 
wound in the abdomen, convince j one of them his name an J the year 
mo that this time we had lost him ij of his death. As we escorted him 
for ever. According to the ac- j! to the grave, the eyes of even the 
count of the hussars, immediately [oldest svarriors overflowed with 
on the first onset, tlie French tiroU- i tears ; for all were strongly attach- 
Icur.s had thrown themselyqs i»»to a ; cd to him, and deeply felt the mag- 
neighbouring coppice. Korner, | nitude of the sacrifice oflere^iu 
who never thought of difficulties, j him to German independence, 
but merely of what seemed ncces- The Duke of Mecklenburg has, 
sary to he done, called out to the I uiulcrstand, ordered q.^bnument 
nearest hussars, “ Whoever loves tube erected on the to his 
me, follow me !*’ W itli these words memory. It is^to be ba|7ed that it 
he sprung into the coppice, fill- will serve to remind the Germans 
cd with the enpmy’s sharp-shoot- that they still possess bards, who, 
ers. He had not reached any of like those in the days of Arminius, 
them before he was struck by the | know how to handle both the lyre 
fatal ball, and sunk from his horse, j aud the sword. I am, &c. A. 
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(Continued from p, H:>.^ 

No sooner was Peter releasedjwn of the fair inhabitant, of Sta- 
from the troublesome vigilance o^^ :boda. . , 

his wife, than he ipdulgid without J^ove reigns with tyrjunic 
restraint in the which he to its iutlnenqe|^sce[|^|ti^tjh^^ 

found ill the uiidn^turbed posse^-, pastoral, (.rook, 
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frenzy overpowered the lifcart of familiarity with the czar’s secoml 
the young czar to such a degrc^«| wife, the Empress Catherine. This 
that he Would not have scrupled to was nothing new: tenderness and 
bind himseff to ]m mistress by ma- cruejty, gaiety and firmness dwelt 
trimonial titsf hmshe been aR a|l very near together iii tfie same 
solicitou^tcT Improve, the opportu* heart. His life furnishes number- 
nities v^bich every moment pre- less, and sometimes ri&%’olting illiis- 
sented^o her. But the possession || trations of this assertion. It cost 
of tln!^ diadem, whicli dazzles the hkn no eiibrt to cause even such 


eyes of so many mortals, had*.no 
charms whatever for Anna. She 
received the impetuous solicitations 
of the czar for her hand with so 
little warmth, that he ascribed it 
to a total want of inclination for 
him. He became more attentive, 
and his penetration soon discover- 
ed, that her caresses were bestowed 
only on the monarch, and not on 
the lover ; that she liked his libe- 
rality, but cared very little for his 
person. They wlio know the hu- 
man heart, will admit, that love, 
without reciprocity, is seldom of 
long duration : it was therefore 
but natural that the passion of the ' 
czar, who savy through Anna’s sen- 
timents, should gradually expire, ’ 
till at length she l)ccame perfectly 
indiiferent to him. His visits grew 
less frecj^ucnt, till he entirely for- : 
sook her. circumstance gave • 
Anna not the sinRlIest uneasiness ; ; 
she bad amas.sed wealth enough to j 
confer happiness on a fortngner, [ 
named Cesarioti, who tliought it ; 
no disgrace to the rank of an am- 1 
bassador to marry tlie mistress of 
a mighty monarch to whose court 
be was accredited. 

Thus Peter was at first Anna’s, 

' pasfMpate admirer, and the same 
shortly before his deatlp^l 
ibndemned the brother of bis for- 
mer mijrtress tjp the scaffold,/ be- , 
caustf^ coul^fpGt clear himself |{ 
from suspicion of a criminal |j 


j persons as seemed to be dear to 
I him to be put to death ; nay, on 
! such occasions he was not always 
, a quiet spectator, but sometimes 
, undertook himself theofticebf ex- 
I ecutioner. An instance of this 
• kind w'as witnessed by Baron Priiiz, 
ambassador of Frederic William 1. 
King of Prussia. As his niissiaii 
j related to matters wiiicli would not 
! hear dt^lay, and he desired tv# be 
; immediately presented to the cm- 
i peror, he was conducted to a dock- 
1 yard on the Neva, where the czar 
! happened to be at the top-mast 
I head of a ship that was just iinish- 
' ed. lector being informed of the 
ambassador’s arrival, called out to 
him to f liml) up the rope-ladder *, 
l)iit Prinz having excused himself, 
as l)eing unaccustomed to that 
mode of mounting aloft, Peter had 
the condescension to go down to 
him. Tlie czar gave a grand eu- 
tertai!)ment ; and as the overtnrvs 
of Baron Prinz were vi‘ry agree- 
able to him, he ordered some mu- 
tinous .Strdiizes to be hmnght, 
during tlie repast, out of prison, 
aiul, in presence f)f ail the guests, 
struck olf their lu^ads with his own 
hand, as a proof of his gaiety and 
dexieriiy. 'rids sight completely 
took away the ambassador’s appe- 
tite. 

Nature, however, had endowed 
Peter witU. a comprehensive ge- 
nius, for whose powers no enter* 
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prize was too great. He brooded mined to visifif^her, ^nd became 
overt tlie idea of metamorphosing , epnviriccd of her innocence. . > 
the and creating a..ne\v^| Lefort died soon afterwards, and 

peop|||^AfV!V1^tjli this view he deter- | the czar felt the ^11 e^ent of. bis 
mined tdAtavd, and to soeJv in fo- | Iqgs. He watofOT tears; 

reign countries the model of those I the grave of*thi^ maTT, ^ho, like 
innovations which he pro]K)sed to I! Peter, owed every thing to jjis own, 
introduce in his own (lominioiis. ^ industrj% and nothing toed minion ; 
Uesigiiing tl)e licliii to his uncle, ' and tl>c pomp with which hb^per- 
Leo Narisclilxin, to Prince Boris ft)i^edtiiefunoralabseqoies,prov- 
Galliczyii, an<l to Bojuris Procarof- ed to the astonished public how 
ski, Peter’s iniiul, absorbed by this highly he estecMiied this' foreigner., 
gigaiitiq project, was heneeforth . Alexander Menzikof, who raised 
open to no other ))assion than glory, himself from tlie humble situation 
'Phis change in his si-nriments ol' a pastry-cook’s boy to the high- 
kept alive in Kndoxia’s l) 0 ‘>oin the cst honours, obtained, the same ta- 
hope of better times ; at least slie vourand conhdence of the czar as 
had no reasonto fi'iir, that the peace Lefort had enjf)yed. rNo sooner 
of bet seclusion would l)e inter- , had fortune bestowed oil him this 
nipted in any unpleasant manner, important post, than Itc strove to 
The czar, however, w'hen at Vi- ! establish his influence on a foun- 
enna, suddenly received in forma- ! dation too solid to be shaken. He 
tioii of a new conspiracy at AIos- j* determined to provide for the czar 
cow, the leaders of which intended ; a companion who should be attacli- 
to ])lace the Princess Sophia on the i ed to him from gratitude, and whose 
throne. Kolincpiislii ng his plan of ' charms and address should tor ever 
visiting Italv, Ihj returned without fix the heart ot the monarch. — 
losing a moment to Ids capital, and jA Livonian female prisoner, who 
put to death the cldcfs, together had fallen into his hands, seemed 
with their accomplices, with the to possess all the qualities requi- 
inost excruciating torments, muler site for this purpose. 3jjip,^after- 
which not one cjf them accused the wards acquired so great; tN^hame, 
Princess Sophia. Notw iihstanding ! that it may he worth whil^J to enter 
her innocence, the intention of the | into some partcularsol her history* 
people to crown her empress, would \ oltaire makes her the sister of 
have cost her her life, liad not Le- | a Livonian gentleman, named Sca- 
fort opposed Peter's resolution vroiiski, whom the czar ackiiow- 
with all his might. So inucli is lodged as his hrothcr-in-law, after 
certain, that he caused the whole a Polish ambassador, on a journeyi 
corps of Streliizes to be cut in } bad discovered him in a village 
pieces, and the bodies of the i ale-house. Flattery generally gives 
wretched victims to he strewed ; to the lowest favourites of priii^ 
round the convent in which Sophia noble genealogy and distin- 

was confined, where they diflused | guished ancestors: the great herd 
for several days a pesiilelttial, ca- ’ hcaVRGd believe, without requiring 

ilaverous smell ; till her' entreaties : proofs. B*»t \^|^ire qjbjtes, as 

softened him, tliat he deter- I his authority, a mauuscriptTrans- 
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mitted to him by nobody *knows him. The favourite was immedi- 
whom; a very treacherous nietliodJfl ately aw&re of the great adVan- 


of obtaining access for i1atter3', but 
which misleads historian wh 6 
takes truth alone for his guide. 

Catherine Aliexiewna was born 
near the lake Worstcri, in the go- 
Ternin^'t of Riga; her fatlicr was 
a peasant, and vassal to Colone? 
Rosen. At the age of Hve years 
she lost* father and niotl.er, upon 
which the minister of the parish 
received her out of compassion in- 
to his house. As his income was so 
scanty, that h*^ could with difficult}' 
afford to maintain her, a canon of 
Marienburg, named Gluck,relie\ed 
him of this burden, and took the 
child into his family. itli thi^ 
benefactor Catherine coniiniicd till 
she grew' up, and won tlje alVection 
of her fostcr-fatlicr to su^h a de- 
gree, that he would have married 
her. A serjeant belonging to the 
garrison, whose age more nearly 
corresponded w ith Catherine’s, at 
the same time courted her hatui 
^\ath such assiduity, that the good 
canon resolved to sacrifice his own 
happiness to that of his ward, and 
gave li^r to the serjeant. 'riie mar- 
riage was solemnized on the very 
day that General Bauer took the 
town by storm. Catherine’s Inis- 
bund was killed on the iirst as- 
sault, and thus she was, on one 
and the same day, a wife, a widow, 
and a captive. General Baner at 
first took her into his service : tin re 
Menzikof saw her, and he had no 
great difficulty in pcrsna^ling the 

f ’eneral to transfer her to his liands. 
n the houill^of his new favourite 
the czar became acquainted with 
her, and waiL so struck with her 
and wf^^that lie enjoined 
"Mepzikof to keep Outhcrine for 


tages that he might derive from 
this jiew passion of the-c^r^' which 
he strove by all possible nilRans to 
cherish. In these endeavours he 
succeeded beyond his most san- 
guine expectations ; for in a short 
j time the girl of Marienburg be- 
* came the declared favourite of the 
emperor. 

Catherine’s face w^as so fascinat- 
; ing, that she made an impression , 
on every one wdio cast, eVer so 
slight a glance upon her person. 
Her behaviour was simple, but in-* 
sinnating; her genius lively and 
penetrating. In a word, she unit- 
: ed in her piTson all the qualifica- 
' lions fitted to render lier the 
luto rnislressofa heart so averse to 
servitude as Peter’s, w'hose attach- 
I nient to her remained unallerahle 
to the end of Ids life. She could 
innther read nor write, and yet be- 
' came not only the wife of one of 
the greatest monarchs of Russia, 
i hut after his deatii the sovereign of 
I the most extensive empire in the 
: world. 

j Thus did Catherine raise herself 
' framMie lowest condition of life; 

. while Eudoxia, wdiom birtli, charms, 
il and talents approximated to the 
i diadem, hurled^'wiiliont anyof the 
J forms of justice, from the throne, 
w’as doomed to langui.sh in the 
I deepest degradation niuler the 
: weight of insipid monastic pe- 
nances, and to regret the transitory 
j joys of human nature in the most 
! sii.'»c(‘ptihle period of life. But 
this privation was not the acme of 
Eudoxhi’s misery ; for more pain- 
ful trials awaited the anxious heart 
of the mofijer, and the tender sen- 
siftiliO" Catherine’s 




power over Peter daily increased, ha4;^j[iited a year before his own 
^lid the diligence with which s^ marriage, with Christina SdtiKia, 
6tu4ic;4 4.^ shades of his character, Princess of Wolfenbuttel, and sis- 
her abundant means of ter-in-Iaw to the Emperor Charles 
extdi^ingit. Her pride augmented . VI. thougl^thf^mat;i^ was contrary 
with this conviction ; andherpre-* to the law invariw^^ibllowed by 
tensions became more aspiring: his ancestors and by himself, 
the throne was now tlie object of ' Catherine’s object to place 
all her .wishes, and she neglect^ 4 the imperial crown on thi head of 
no means of attaining it. 8lie was lier own children, at the expence of 
sure of Peter’s heart ; slie was ac- the legitimate heir. The ruin of 
quainted with all his inclinations, the unfortunate Alexis was decreed 
and knew how to bend tIuMii to her in her heart; she availed herself 
puVposc; but religion alone seem- of Menzikof’s assistance to carry 
edto stand in the way of licr plans; it into execution ; .and as neither 
she therefore renounced the faith had any scruples about the means 
of her forefatlicrs, the Lutheran of accomplishing their purpose, 
confession, and went ovi r to the they could not fail to render the 
Greek church. No sooner was this . prince perfectly odious in the eyes 
ceremony performed, tlian Peter, of tiie tzar. They began by im- 
seeing no farther obstacle to the pressing it upon his mind, that 
gratification of his long-cl.trishcd nciiner the manners nor the pro- 
wishes, ofVeved her lus hand. Ca- pensiticsof Alexis were calculated 
therine had been privately mar- to support the increasing glory of 
ried to the czar ever since 1707, | liis reign; tliat the prince even 
hut the formal nuptials, acccinpa- j censured, in private, the great ac- 
nied with the imposing pomp ofj lions uhich would confer immorta- 
majesty, did not take place till six j lily on his name; that he was at- 
years l«itcr ; and this solemn act ! taclied to the ancient barbarous 
wiped away the di^Ngracc of the j cusioms of the Russian nation, with 


birth of two daughters, whom Ca- the proscription of which had com- 


tbcrinc had previously brougln; incnced the era of admiration 
him, the eldest of whom was, in j: wiiich all Kiirope paidTo the czar; 


the sequel, married to the Duke of 
Holstein, and the youngest suc- 
ceeded, by the name of Klizabeth, 
to the Russian seeptre. I 

From the period of this eleva- i 
lion, Catherine’s ambition knew | 
no bounds ; for well wa^ she aware | 
that she must rule Peter’s heart | 
with the same despotic sway as he 
governed his dominions. She r^e- 
solved to exclude Alexis Pe- 
trowitz, the sou of tht unfortunate 
Kudoxia, from the succession to 
the throne. This prince ibe czar 


and tluy soon convinced him, that 
if Alexis should ever mount the 
Russian throne, he w ould give back 
to the Swedes the provinces sub- 
jected by his father’s arms to the 
Russian crown, acquiesce in the 
claims of the pairiurchs, restore 
the clergy to its former usurped 
rights, reinstate the convents in 
their eon fiscatejL possessions, re- 
vive the fashior^bf wearing long 
Russian coats and beards, and en- 
courage al| ij^autiqij^ed absurd 
practices Which it tikd cost the 
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cxar SO much trouble and patji|liice 
to abolish. 

This was quite sufficient to touch 
the czar in tive tenderest part ; for 
to him wide ceats andrlong beards 
wereanabomfnaiton : lie^mployed 
sworn tailors to crop the former, 
and sworn bstrbers to take oiF th|.' 
latter fof his faitlil’ul subjects 
the public streets. His pride, 
moreover,* u.ns too niueh flattered 
by the siiceessFnl aiul indisputably , 
beneficial changes which he liad ! 
efrected in his dominions, and he ; 
was too firmly persuaded ; that by , 
reforming Isis nation, however little : 
he bad upon the whole reformed j 
himself, lie had pa\i d the way to j 
immortality, not to he most pain- j 
fully affected by the mere jirobabi- ! 
iity of a future revolution, which li 
should overturn this gigantic work, i 

Measures of this kind were 
adapted with great subtlety to the ! 
vehemence of his cliaracter, which ' 
precluded all dispassionate consi- i 
deration, and could not fail to ex- j 
cite the czar's Idghest indignation 
against Alexis, wliosc inactiviij*, 
apparent jiropensiiy to religious 
devotion, and a certain repulsive 
manner, hud long di.'^plcascd his j 
father; for at the* time when this j 
mine was sprung, liis heart retain- i 
ed none of tliat tenderness which , 
nature has imiihintcd in parents 
towards tlieir children, in whom , 

I ' I 

.they fondly iiope to leave behind , 
an image of themselves. 

It cannot he denied, that Alexis, ' 
whose education had hccii totally 
neglected) had, wiihoiit any fault' 
of his own^ dcfe||s which furnished 
his enemies ^ith arms against him- 
self, The death wife, which 
was ascHbed to occasion- 

ed by jiis libertinism, and his sub- 


sequent conduct, when he threw 
||l^nself, with unbridled passion, 
into the arms of the Finliiii4 £u- 
phrosyne, alienatedfrom hil^^many 
hearts which had been attached to 
his interest. But what had lie done 
more than follow the example of 
, his father? And had he any wcll- 
f'lteaning Mentor to make Ii^i seii- 
j sinlc of the dilfcrence hetw^een vir- 

• tuc and vice, or to liring him back 
from the dex ious pailis into which 

< he had strayed r 

'riieseeircmnstames necel crated 
■ the accomplishment of (Catherine’s 
purpose, as they seemed to give 
probability to all the accounts 
which every moment |)oure(l in 
upon the monarch. lie resoh'od 
to coniine ins son in a convent, to 
compel him to take the monastic 
vow, and to declare him to have 
forfeited his right of succession to 
the throne, in order to transfer it 
to Catherine’s children. He com- 
municated his intention only to the 
most trusty persons of the council 
j of state, the senate ind the clergy ; 

I and as this monarch was feared bc- 
! yond*all conception, not one of 
them ventured to remonstrate. The 
^intelligent discovered in this step 
; the overwhelming influence of Ca- 
therine and the favonritc Meiizi- 
kof ; but tliis yery conviction in- 
: duced them to ac([uic.scc the more 
readily in the w'ill of the czar, as 
they had every thing to apprehend 
from the omnipotence of the for- 
mer. Pgter’s violence, also, was 
but too^vvell known; the slightest 
opposition endangered the life of 

• tlie man who had the boldness to 
; contradict him : his will was law, 

I and woe to the unlucky mortal who 

durst disobey «it. For this reason, 
all satined to ftgree from coRvic- 
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tion in the opinion of the czar, ab^^to utter* a single word,' whj^ 
though at the same time the majf|t horror and despair were paint^ iK 
rit^sahhorred the flagrant injustice his features. His father allowed 
of ^iji^dceeding. ^ him only- six months to fix upon 

Tlffis did Peter clothe the rigour the conre|||||) whSMie was to pass 
of this unnatural treatment with the the rcma^er or his life— a me- 
appearance of formality, and per- iancholypririlegethat,whichmere- 
sonally acquainted the prince with, jy leaves to the condfeqined the 
the unliappy fate that awaited hii|^ fdioiceof the mode of dea^. 

This sentence so overwhelmed th^,. (To be contimed.) 

wretched Alexis, that he was un-' 
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If Drilons seeic a foreign shore, 

Tlic‘y'11 only love their otvn the inoi‘e-. — A non. 

I IIAVK of late received various j Held a cabinet council whether 
letters from persons who have been we should proceed any further.” — 
induced, l)y a curious spirit and a “ Went on with the hope of faring 
love of novelty, to visit France; better; but, in this determina- 
and I cannot say, that I am sorry to lion, we verified the old English 
find the general dissatisfaction proverb, of going further and far- 
which accompanies, more or less, ing worse.” — “ Sometimes a little 
the accounts of iny travelling cor- better — but best was bad.” — “ Al- 
. respondents. One of these epis- mo.st ready to hiss the ground 
tolary comiminieations consists of when wc landed at Dover.” 
a diary of (ifiy-six days, and there |i Another of these letters, which 
is not one of them which does not j| is written with uncommon sagacity 
display the following exiircsf^ions, *and intelligence, concludes in the 
as characteristic of the din'erent 1 following manner : — 
places they visited in their tour ; jj* “ I rememlier France under its 
or, at least, of the treatment which ^ ancient regime, hnd consequently 
tliey received from the inhabitants its inhabitants as tlicy then w’ere ; 
of them, with whom flicy had any j and I must own, iliat what I shall 
dealin;rs or comnuinicatioii : — i call a philosophical curiosity, was 
“Imposition” — “ grievous iinpo- the principal motive to' my joiir- 
siiions” — “ ahominablc imposi- I ney : to see the cliaiige wduch the 
tions.” — “ Such a set of cheats ■ llevolulion had wrouglu in the na- 
never were seen.” — “ As dear us j lional character, and in what way 
the inns on the Bath raad.”-^“Ex- j the tyranny and splendour of Bo- 
traordinary impertinence.”— “Ab- naparte’s reign had operated upon 
solute insolence.”— “ The French the licentious aii^ blood-tliirsty 
seem to have a rooted antipathy to progress of Robespierre’s altocious 
us as English ; nor does onr sub- dominion. 1 indeed, prepared 
niission to their extortions sooth myself f'or that 

them into common civility.” — which ! ha\t now found. I iball 
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not notice tlie voracity whickr 'ap- 
peped after the money of Eiig4sli 
travellers ; that arises from obvious 
circumstances which do not re- 
quire explaiiathm^ thbu^li it is car- 
ried to a height which I did not 
altogether expect. But the civi- 
lity andt obliging exterior of tli|^ 
fathers of tlie present race is sp 
rarely to be seen, that it surprise^^ 
by its occurrence, and seems to be 
an exception to the general and 
existing character of the people. 
Paris, as a city, has certainly re- 
ceived considerable improvements; 
and the vast accession of art from 
the universal robberies of the Cor- 
sican, heightens its interests as far 
as relates to the eye. There is also 
a more easy admission for strangers 
into the society of the superior 
classes, than was to be obtained 
under the ancient regime; but, in 
its present state, there is little of 
attraction in it. There is the old 
profligacy, without tlie winning 
elegance of manners, and that mix- 
ture of ease, variety, and splendqfii^ 
in their festivities, which formed. 

enchantments that are seen and 
felt no more. I am very well con- 
tented with my tour, because I have 
seen what 1 went to see ; and my* 
expences, though much beyond 
my original notion, are of little 
consequence to me. But I heard 
continued discontents among rny 
countrymen ; and of the thirteen 
people in the packet, I was the only 
one who did not, in very unreserv- 
ed terms, declare their dissatisfac- 
tion, in speaking of their respective 
visits to France, and the pleasure 
they felt on their approach to Old 
England ; wbUp^^^y either pitied 
or laughed folly of those 

.w|;L9^dike themselves^ pass over to 


France, in order to enjoy pleasures^ 
lb be gratified with varieties, and 
be treated with respect and civility, 
in a higher degree, and atsuxiauch 
cheaper rate, than they ca\t pos- 
sibly find such delightful things at 
home.” 

The French have certainly un- 
;^ergone a great change, but whe- 
ther for the better or worse, is a 
point which I cannot pretend to 
determine for what may be alto- 
gether better or poUfeibally 

I speaking, is not a subject ^liilbh 1 
’ have time or inclination to consi- 
I der in this lucubration. 

Kach nation, it is true, has, its 
particular manner of seeing and 
feeling, which forms its charac^r ; 
and in every nation character ei- 
|| ther changes on a sudden, or alters 
1 hy degrees, according to the sud- 
den or insensible alterations in the 
form of its government, and con- 
i' sequenily of its public education, 

' of which the political institution 
alw'ays forms a part. Tlie gaiety 
of the French has become alnfUlst 
proverbial; nevertheless, they were 
nof always gay ; as the Emperor 
Julian, speaking of the Parisians, 
gives this remarkable account of 
them : — ‘‘ I prefer them,” says he, 
“ becausg their character, like 
my own), is m't^tere and serious.” 
Now, it would not surprise me, if 
the bloody abominations of the 
early part of ihe Revolution, the 
oppressive tyranny of Bonaparte 
which followed, and the portion 
of freledom which they now enjoy, 
might graduate the Frencif clia-» 
racter into a comparative sobriety. 

The characters of nations change, 
but it may be asked, at what pe- 
riod is the alteration most percep- 
tible f It may be readily answered. 
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at tlie moment of revolution, when . and ^du^trioua ; lovers of tbeatts» 
a people pass on a scfclden froi# | and renowned for tlioir cnttivation 
liberIjF. to slavery. Then, from a ! of^ philosophy and serenoe! = ' « 

bold’«bt^^ haughty people, they be- j In the i rench Hatton therQ bfe 


come^fa weak and pusillanimous 
race: but the change do^s not ap- 
pear to be eiVected at once. I’he 
transition may make slaves in fact}^ 


because they are compelled to sub*;ff^r the name of liberty, Appeared 


nut to power, and know that re’^'^ 
sistance would be vain : but it re- 
quires the operation of subsequent 
habit and education, to extinguish 
the freedom of thought, and to 
make men intellectual as well as 
physical slaves. 

W hat astriking picture of cliangc 
in the character of a nation does 
the Roman history display ! What 
people, before tiic elevation of the 
Cajsars, discovered more energy, 


i long beeniajl^nd stf inherent prih- 
ciple in tife' individuals who com- 
pose it, which, while it maintained 
i horrors of the llevolution un- 


support the imperial tyranny 
that followed under the notion rtf 
national grandeur ; and now opd- 
rates in producing the hatred which 
betrays itself towards the principal 
nations of Europe, and pferttou- 
larly to the English, while it bsfs 
, thrown every obstacle which the 
! Bourbons have found in the way 
i of their final re-establishment. — 
j And this is the national z^anitfy 
which, it must be acknowledged, 


more virtue, and a greater love of 1 : has suffered a severity of mortifi- 
hberty, or horror of slavery? and ’| cation that is fully sufficient to 
what people, when the throne of* trouble it, and, for a time at least, 
the Caesars was established, disco- jj to give a new impulse to what rtiay 
vered more weakness or depra- !| be called the popular humour. This 


vity ? Even I’tberius blushed at 
t'hcir degradation. Indifferent’ to 
tliat liberty which their auce|ior$ 
purchased with rivers of blood, 
they absolutely refused it when • 
Trajan offered to restore it to tliein. ' 
All things were tlieii elianged in ! 
Rome, and the determined and ! 
grave character which distinguish- | 
cd its first inhabitaftts, was sue-; 
reeded by that light and frivolous ; 
disposition with which .Invenal, in | 
bis tenth satire, so se\crely rc- ' 
proachos them. But lo advance i 
nearer to our own feelings Com- 
pare the English of the present 
day witli those uiulef Henry VIIL 
Edward VI. and the Queens Mary 
and Elizabeth : how difi’erent were 
they from the British people, now 
so irumnne, indulgent, learned, 

'Vo. i.xx. roi. xjf. 


subject is susceptible of extensive 
iinlatgemcnt ; but I have already 
prolonged it beyond my originall 
intention, and I have scarce 
to insert a letter from a correspond- 
ent, relative to a peregrination into 
France, which, from the whim^cal 
circumstances it relates, may, per- 
haps, make some amends for the 
serious disquisition of Xht fotegcl- 
ing part of this paper. 

TO THK MODRRN SPECTATOAI. 
Mr. Spectator, * 

Having fallen into a vtSty 
ridiculous error, and, which is 
worse, an expensive one tnto the 
bargain, I wish to make it pubtfe, 
in oT'der to' prevent bttiers fronH eH- 
gaging in simifjb^'ltrndertakings^ aitd 
eommittmg folIie§l" ^ ■ 

You must-know, tiiten; that f ftti 
F F 
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a grocer, in very respectable and 
advancing trade ; and, bavingmade 
a good bit in sugars, my wife and 
daughters persuaded me to ex- 
change our usual summer’s trip to 
Margate, for the more fashionable 
resort of Brighton. With this re- 
quest I complied : but it was not 
long before the female part of my 
family, who saw the packets sail 
to, or arrive from, the coast of. 
France, us they sat at the window, , 
gave strong hints uf the pleasure 
which a visit to Dieppe would af- 
ford them. My eldest girl, who , 
is a sharp miss, and her father’s 
own daughter, used to say, ‘‘ That 
vcould be something to talk of.” J j 
did not appear to notice it, but, • 
having heard that sugars w^ere 
enormously dear in France, it oc- 
curred to me, that if 1 could take ; 
a small cargo of that article, the| 
profits would pay the expences of' 
the voyage to Dieppe and a short 
journey to Rouen, a fine and fa- 


charge of sweets : but it so hap-* 
peiied that the French custom-- 
bouse officers w^re too sharp for 
us; for. the}' not Only rUiSKnaged 
the women in a manner tob inde« 
cent to be repeated, but insisted 
that the attempt to smuggle a part 
of my cargo wus a forfeiture of the 
whole ; and all my fifty sugar- 
loaves were irrecoverably consign- 
ed to a place called a JJauane, 
which I understand means the cus- 
tom-house. But this was not all : 
for as my cloak-bag was found to 
contain a couple of these unfortu- 
nate loaves, that was also declared 

i ' 

I to be contraband ; and every mor- 
' sel of clothes, but those I had on 
I my hack, were taken from me. I 
1 was recommended to employ a per- 
' son in negociatingmy concern with 
the commissioner of the customs 
' at this port ; and I paid him a one- 
: pound note, to be told that ] had 
no other remedy than to have my 
case drawn out, and sent to the 


niouscity in that part of Normandy. 
This struck me as a goi)d specula- 
tion, and as 1 also had a little bit^ 
a fancy to see, for once, some 
other country besides iny own, I 
did not hesitate to order niiy su- < 
gar-loaves, of different prices, to 
be sent down by the waggon. In 
the mean time all the captains of! 
the packets encouraged me in my 
undertaking. At leiigih, with a 
good deal of contrivance, the su- . 
gars wei;|e all got on hoard, and we | 
arrived, after a very pleasant pas- ’ 
sage, in the iiarbour of Dieppe. { 
Here I was tempted to smuggle u * 
few of the double-refined loaves j 
on shore. My wife had a couple 
uti|il!fi^terpettic(j|||^an^ my daugli- 
tfps anclertook tW^uceuX as many 
■ ctoak-bag also had a* 


. Duke of Wellington, the British 
j ambassador at i’aris; and that pro- 
j bably, in the course oj’ a month, 
' I miuht receive an answer to it. 

' But as I pretty well know how dif- 
j licult it is to get any thing out of 
I custom - house officers’ hands at 
i home, 1 was not such a fool ns to 
j be adding to my losses and my 
I folly, l)y wa4ting here any longer 
i than the sailing of the first packet. 

I Some stormy weather and contrary 
winds, however, kept us for six 
days : anfl, for my part, 1 found 
I ever3*’*th1ng dear here as well us 
I sugar ; at least, the cxpeiices at the 
hotel where vCe lodged, were such 
as to deprive me of all notion that 
I was in a cheap country or among 
civil people. For it is a real fact, 
wiiat I am about to add, that when 
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I'was at the custom-house, to so- 
licit the return of my clothes, which' 
were >w.ortli between twenty and 
thirtyrpemnds, u dirty, Jew-look- 
in^ fellow, with a pen in his hand, 
told me, that my wife was forfeited 
as well as my cloak-hug, as she liad 
contraband articles about her ; but 
that they had returned her to me,.; 
as they never seized worii'untgouds^ 
I was not, as you may sup[jose, 
in very good spirits to enjoy myself ; 
but us 1 did not wish to prevent 
tlie women from enjoying them- 
selves, I put as good a face upon 
it as I could. \Vc had rather a 
blustering passage back, and 1 was 
sick through the whole of it. But 
ouriuortiiications did notemd here ; 
for the history of my misadventure 
accompanied us on our return ; and 
our acquaintance, in one way or 
other, were continually rallying us 
upon our sweat yoyii^c.. My daugh- 
ters were continually (jnizzed by 
the title of the sweet girls ; and I 
was occasionally saluted with the 
distinction of snecC sir. If I and 


my faimily take a walk togetbeff 
were sure to hear, There go the 
sugar^louvesi liere come 
haves; and, How smart the aifgan* 
haves are tpfday ! nay, an imper* 
tinent felloW, who thinks himself a 
wit, told the girls, as they were re- 
turning from bathing, that, he vrou- 
d^red they did not melt. 

In short, the annoyance became 
so serious, that it hastened our de- 
parture from Brighton ; and we all 
acknowledged the renewed com- 
forts of our own respectable home 
in the neighbourhood of Cannon- 
street. Here my daughters can 
talk, with some degree of import- 
ance, about their visit to France, 
without the appreluMision of any 
unpleasant remark ; and I, who 
know that trade must have its ca- 
sualties, have very quietly added 
my French expedition to the ge- 
neral account of profit and loss. 

I am, sir, your obedient, humble 
servant, 

Michael Malaga. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SUFFERINGS OF THE DUCHY OF 
SAXE.W KlMAIl FROM THE LATE WAR. 

By John Falk, Counsellor nf Legation io the Duke of Saxe^iyeimar, 


Since October last, from the ' 
battle of Leipzig to > June, 1814, ' 
our little country has suffered in- | 
expressibly. Who but has heard | 
of Weimar, the German seat of the | 
Muses, which has done more for 
the arts and sciences than the vast 
holy Roman empire, whose einpe- 
Fors and kings consigned to the 
care of the petty duke and sove- 
reign of this district, and, as it 
were, bequeathed to him as a le- 
gacy, the inimortal names of Schil- 


ler, Herder, Gbi he, Wieland, and 
many other distinguished geniuses. 
The proud inhabitants of England, 
that pearl of the ocean, have long 
been accustomed to estiqpiate men 
and their value, not by the area in 
square miles which they^ occupy 
on the map ; for in that case they 
would themselves fall very short, 
and a bloated political body, like 
several in Eur4|)^ would Qutweigli, 
in the balanc<^.^f the world, that 
Florence, which was the nursery 
F F 3 
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of the ai'ts, and the country of the 
Medici^. Xhe English, I say, will 
have a different standard for Wei- 
mar. Permit me now to give you 
a brief, faithful, and unaffected 
description of the calamities which, 
during the storms of fortune, have 
befallen our country in the space 
of eight years. 

First came the battle of Jena, 
bringing in jts train universal con- I 
Qagration and plunder, and a con- 1 
tributioii of half a million [of rix- 
dollars]. In the next place, one 
of the finest quarters of Eisenach 
which belongs to us, was blown 
up through negligence by French 
powder-waggons ; on which occa- 
sion hundreds of persons were 
crushed, mutiiaiec], burned, and 
buried in the ruins. We were then 
compelled to send off our children 
to be stoned to death Jt^the Tyrol. 
When this was over, our hearts’ 
blood was again required, that it | 
might be spilled to no purpose in | 
the deserts and inountuinsof Spain. 
No one collected the tears of the 
mothers which congealed in their 
eyes, like their children, who, after 
the burning of Moscow, were left 
behind, frozen and petrified, in the 
snowy plains of Wiliia and on the 
banks of the Berezyna : still w eliad 
not emptied the .cup of misery. 
On Eastcr^day, 1813, the campaign 
between young Blucher anci Mar- » 
shal Ney opened with a bloody en- | 
ementwithin our walls. Blucher I 
fpreed to retire, and we were 
•^ain exposed to the caprice of an \ 
COemy whose suspicions were awak- 
ened, Secret arrests of men, who 
W^re. surprised, at niglit, in the ho- 
of their, fanuhi'^, and hurried 
wci*ejfife,..t!n.s time very 
T i^this must be added {| 


the Frencli system of extortion and 
contribution, which has, alas! been 
adopted also by the other powers of 
Europe, ^ to the infinite prejudice of 
^cience and civilization, which had 
previously attained to such a height 
in this quarter of the world ; and 
the incessant labours at the ditches 
and fortifications of the Petersberg 
atErUirth, prosecuted by high and 
! low, w^omen and children, both 
! night and day. All this reminded 
us involuntarily of the horrid pic- 
ture of the cruel oppressions ex- 
ercised in Switzerland of old by 
its tyrannic governors. Half-starv- 
ed peasants, sent off with their 
tools from Altenbiirg to Erfurth, 
often sat, evtui at ui id night, ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, 
by the road-^ide, pouring forth 
execrations against their driver and 
the now E'.>y[)tian bondage which 
he had thus introduced in a country 
I that did not belong to him. All 
I ties, social and poli ical, seemed 
to be dissolved. Not a day passed 
without some sanguinary murder. 
If the incessant entertainment of 
the soldiers of all t!ic regions of 
the globe, the passage of all the 
soldiers of the Continent, first to 
Spain, then to Russia, for seven 
successive years, by the two mili- 
tary roads tlwt led through our 
country, exhausted the patience 
j and pockets of the citizen and the 
: peasant, wore out tlie strength of 
! the cattle, and reduced their own- 

I ... 

ers to the brink of despair — what 
I must he riiat state which comiuenc- 
ed when, previously to the battle 
of LiUzen, the corps of the Duke 
of llagusa, who, with his murder- 
ous bands, 30,000 strong, arrived 
fresh from Sjjain ; and also Gene- 
ral Bertrand’s corps, of the like 
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number^ established their destruc- 
tive bivouacs, in the true Tamer- 
lane style, in the villages of 
Schwabsdorf, Wiegendorf, Ump- 
ferstedt, Isserstedt, &g. in the 
vicinity of Weimar and Jena. — ' 
Where the fires of such a bivouac 
tinge the horizon, tliere the troops 
warm themselves at the ex pence 
of houses, barns, mills, and vil- 
lages. Ill twenty-four hours the 
fields round such an encampment 
are laid bare, tlie houses emptied, 
and the inhabitants without food I 
or shelter. Eighty oxen for break- | 
fast, and as many foi'' supper, in ' 
exchange for a bit of paper from : 
an imperial commissary — in this 
milliner the cattle of a country arc 
soon completely exterminated. The 
men want huts and shelter to screen 
them from the rain which begins 
to fall ; also fuel to warm themselves 
and to cook their provisions. For 
this purpose, nurseries, fruit-trees, 
chairs, tables, staircases, windmill- 
sails, w'ainscot, in a woril, every i 
thing made of wood is welcome. 
ThesmallcKdomestic animals, hogs, 
goats, arc killed at once upon the \ 
dunghill. Fow'Is, geese, jiigeons, 
poultry of all kinds are carried off. 
to begin with. I saw a soivlier ear- ^ 
Tying a live pig, which squeaked 
most pitifully, on his back to the | 
camp ; one of Ins comrades went j 
behind him, and with Ins sabre j 
chopped off one of the animal’s | 
hind legs, ham and all, singed the I 
bristles at the fire, and immediately | 
hung.up this his share of fhe booty i 
to roast in the general kitchen of 
the bivouac ; and when dressed, 
devciured it with ihe keenest appe- 
tite. I heard these baixlitti at n 
strike up ngain their atrocious song, 
wliicli, on the 14th of October, 


nr 

1806, during the plundering bf 
Weimar, wben the battle' of Jl^na 
terminated in our streets, shocked 
me to such a degree as to bring oti' 
a nervous attacb, and which is nearly 
as follows ^ 

BiivonM, 

Bruluiici, 

Mcttoim le feu A (ous les maisont! 

Venous u cinqu:iute, cinq cents ! 

Chieus, brigands, paysaiifi, 

Ouvrez done la porte ! Pane ! 

At the same time they thundered 
against the doors with the butt-ends 
of their muskets, and when* they 
were not opened, set them on fire, 
and thus obtained admittance. Such 
a mi’tcreant I saw in the village of 
Wiegendorf, dragging a widow 
along by a rope, at night, through 
the streets of the place ; and he 
would not let her go, till a centinel, 
alarmed the poor woman’s 
shrieks, fired upon the barbarian. 

I saw the bivouacs of the Duke of 
Ragusa (Marmont), whose arm was 
yet in a sling, in consequence of 
a wound which he had received in 
one of his engagements with the 
English during the preceding year, 
and who had pitched his tent in a 
corn-field at tlie extremity of 
Sclnvabsdorf, w here the eye over- 
looks an extensive plain. The Spa- 
niards, a great number of wbocn 
accompanied bim, weriT^among the 
bravest of bis troops. The French 
w^ere accustomed to say of them, 
1/s sefont hachcr sur les cauoNs: but 
at the same time they were noto- 
rious plunderers (famcnx pil/ards)^ 
who always went in quest of gold, 
silver, watches, and rings; while 
the others, especially the German$ 
and Flemings, likewise belong- 
ed to tins corpsf^ere satisfied with 
eatables. He re too I saw a regular 
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sheep-shearing held by the soldiers. 
Near Blankenhayn they had met 
with a farmer who either would not, 
or bad it not in bis power, to fur- 
nish horses for the conveyance of i 
tlieir baggage, and from whom*' 
they in consequence took a whole 
dock of Spanish sheep, li is property . 
Spaniards, Brabanters, French, and 
Germans lent a hand to shear tin* 
poor animals by the watch-fires, . 
and their wool was sold at ilie rate 
of 18 pfennigs (about Eng- i 
Jish) per pound. The industry of ■ 
these depredators went still farther. | 
They had met on the road with a ' 
Leipzig or Frankfurt carrier, with ; 
a load of sugar and coffee, of which 
they made prize. The liorses were 
immediately harnessed to the can- 
non, but the sugar and coftcc car- 
ried off in large packages for the 
Vivouacs. A new sc^iie. wiiich 
surpassed in effect every tiling of 
the kind that I had ever yet wit- 
nessed, now opened in the orcliard 
of neighbour Ewuld, at Schwabs- 
dorf, whose hedges were broken 
down, so that the communication 
was perfectly open with the fields, 
Rnd the innumerable French, Fie- j 
misb, Hpanish, and Dutch watch- 
fires, whose blazes ascended on all 
sides, and reddened the sky. Sol- 
diers staggered along by hundreds, 
under tha^urden of willows, limes, 
ash-trees, 'poplars (the hopes of 
many years toil), which the hus- 
^bandman had planted round his 
fields, and set them up before 
their tents in the camp, as though 
they had fixed tlieir abode there, 
and int^ded to eat up all the vil- 
lages m the vicinity. Others 
brought bundlc5t,^o^ straw, which 
ih^^strewed ahi|^ Aram pled upon 
MpiOurs together ; benches, tables. 


. word, all the household furniture 
of the villagers in their hands and 
on their shoulders ; so that the un« 
fortunate peasant had nothing left 
but the bare walls, that is to say, 
when these were not of wood. 
When, however, that happened to 
be the case, these also, as well as 
die stairs and doors, were pulled 
down and carried off for fuel ; so 
that it often- happened, that maid- 
servants and children were Iicard 
in the morning crying for help to 
the passengers from the upper 
rooms or lofts of a house, the stairs 
of which had been pulled down and 
burned, so that they were deprived 
of all means of descending. In 
short, whoever has not seen with 
liis own eyes this barbarous mode 
of proceeding, for the total aboli- 
tion of whicli all the nations of 
Europe ought to unite, after the 
example of the truly noble, and 
in, this respect likewise unrivalled 
Wellington, can scarcely form any 
idea of it. A gay and gaudy town 
for soldiers and suttlers, rises in a 
few hours, as by enchantment, out 
of tlie earth, before the eyes of the 
astonished spectator ; the accesso- 
I riesare a mere bagatelle, only se- 
! ven or eight adjacent villages de- 
I stroyed aifd I’educed to ashes. In 
' those nightAQ^borror I wore a very 
I wide great-coat, which served as a 
i placcof safety where my poor neigh- 
i hours deposited their most valuable 
I effects, such as their purses, watch- 
es, rings, &e. which they consign- 
ed to nqw:are w itli a thousand tears^ 
and which I actually preserved for 
them, though my treasury at length 
became so heavy, that 1 could 
scarcely walk under the weight. 
The Spaniards, us I have a.! ready 
observed, were indefatigable in 
their search after such objects, and 
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it wRs against them that it viras mo&t 
necessaiy to be upon our guard. At 
Wiegendorf and Osmanstedt I 
succeeded, partly by fair means 
and partly by foul, in procuring 
the restoration of their cattle to the 
poor country people, or in pre- 
venting their beasts from being ! 
driven away : for I rode over to 
the French General Coehorn, who 
was second in command under 
Marshal Marmont, and boldly and ' 
warmly represented, that if such ji 
proceedings continued to be suf- i 
fered, the government, notwith- i 
standing the best intentions, would i 
be unable to preventan insurrection i 
of tlie peasants in the rear of the 
grand army. The example of Spain 
was too recent, for such a remon- 
strance not to meet with aticntion 
from so intelligent a man as Gen. 
Coehorn really is. He gave me, 
in consequence, an order, in his 
own hand-writing, to the following 
effect : — 

“ The commanding officer of the 
4tlL battalion of the 30tli regiment 
of light infantry, is ordered to 
place at the disposal of Mr. John 
Falk, Counsellor of Legation to 
the Duke of Weimar, a company 
commanded by a captain, who shall, : 
with all the means in. .bis power, 
assist the Coiinselh^ of Legation , 
to restore good order and security j 
in the villages of Wiegendorf and ’ 
Schwabsdorf : he shall send out | 
patroles wherever the said conn- , 
sellor shall require, to obtain the 
same result in the enviro|i|^ The 
comp'tUiy of voltigeurs shall remain 
for the same purpose at Schwabs- 
dorf. 

“ The General commanding 
the 3ist Brigade, 

Baron db Coehorn.” 

^ UoDtOfOORF, April 99^ isia.** 


Furnished with this docuineiif» 
that placed at* my uncontrouled 
command two companies, of whick 
that stationed at Wiegendorf isi 
particular manifested the best cUi*i 
position, I succeeded in prereniy 
ing many excesses during this 
night ; and that so much the more^ 
as I, though alone and the father 
of a family, am never accustomed 
to be afraid of death when engaged 
in a good cause ; nay, have not, as 
i may say, any conception of dan** 
ger. It has not uiifrequently hap- 
pened, that bails have struck per* 
sons near me when I have been 
tearing down bundles from the bay- 
onets of the banditti, and restoring 
them to tlieir owners. 

Wlicn the morning’s sun rose 
over this vast encampment, 1 fan- 
cied myself transported into some 
other rounjiry far away from Wei- 
mar, so little could 1 persuade my* 
self, that it was my own home that 
lay before me. The tents appear- 
ed in endless rows; the green huts 
looked uncommonly clieerful ; the 
(ires hiiriied briskly ; the soldiers 
were seated around them ; some 
were cooking, some playing, and 
others washing. Eighty head of 
cattle, which had arrived for break* 
fast, were just going to be killed 
and divided ; farther off the trum- 
pets sounded, and Revision of 
French cavalry was exercising to 
their martial music. In tlie back- 
ground was held^ a sale of stoloD 
horsea; but in spite of the veiy 
low price (two dollars each), tliere 
were but fevr purchasers ; because 
the peasants shewed no inc^inatioo 
to buy horses one day whiVh might 
be taken fromjj^qpi the next.' Mar* 
mont had orddl^p^the minister uf 
Scliwab9d4)ri, an elderly man, to bte 
brought by force to his tent; but 
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as he excused himself on account 
of illness^ a young man who lived 
at the parsonage was taken in his 
stead* He was formally interro- 
gated respecting the roads to,Eck- 
.artsberga, Lutzen, and Leipzig, 
.and then graciously dismissed, a 
^gpod deal frightened, by the. mar- 
shal* His excellency, however, 
might have initiated himself into 
all the secrets of state acquired 
during this conversation, by the 
mere inspection of any good map 
of the roads. 

The great colfee bivouac already 
mentioned, for which the carriers 
from Leipzigor Frankfurt had sup- 
plied prodigious packages of sugar 
and coffee, was now in full activity in 
Ewald’s garden. Coffee-mills and 
roasters had been collected from 
all the liouses for twenty miles 
round. The poor countrymen— 
.for the women had all fled, for fear 
of still worse treatment — sat svveat- 
.ing over tlieir mills and roasters, 
.and \vere obliged to roast and grind 
all night long. It was, I confess, 
.4 most extraordinary sight, which 
made such an impression upon me, 
^tbat my eyes swam in tears, when 
.mgr^iing came and I heard the lit- 
.tlered Thuringian cows, driven to- 
;gether into a field of winter corn, 
.and condemned to the slaughter, 
bellowingf^o pitifully for food in 
.the. midst of these military ruflians, 
.and saw the Spanish, Flemish, and 
]jj;encb suttiing v^omen, in a word, 
tbe,sc:um of these predatory hordes, 
>fi;ro.ivding around to milk the hun- 
gg2;,%pimal84 so that Frankfurt and 
,^J#ipzig: supplied tbem with cofl'ee, 
TUriugia with milk. He who 
.OAn r^eimain unmoj^edat such scenes, 


tfi^lpjhRvea 8to|ff,|n his bosom in- 
R,ltearL^l will not. fa- 


tigue you with any farther accounts 
of our sufferings, which deal as 
much in generals as history itself, 
and are therefore better suited to 
an extensive empire, such as Au- 
stria or France. But a little classic 
spot, consecrated to tiie Muses, 
which once enjoyed such happiness 
under the goveriiment^^of an ex- 
cellent, humane, and enlightened 
prince, and now, trampled down by 
the barbarians and their horses, 
presents at every step images of 
horror and lamentable desolation, 
is an object that cannot but furnish 
occasion for the most serious re- 
flections on the future fate of Eu- 
rope. How, if the destruction of 
the whole civilized West, whose 
fall your great Burke fancied he 
heard in the fall of the first brick 
of the Bastille, were irrevoca- 
bly decreed by an over - ruling 
Providence ? — But away w iih these 
melancholy anticipations ! Let me 
resume the thread of my narrative ! 

As the French in their retreat 
after the batth* of Leipzig again 
passed througli our country, and 
it seemed as though there would 
be no end to the plundering pf the 
villages by the enemy, and — wliy, 
alas ! vviAni 1 add, by our friends 
also'i — state cerlsmdy bordered 
very cloF< 4 ^vpn despair. At the 
same tiniG all that happened was 
perfectly natural ; for it is one of 
the most cruel circumstances at- 
tending the present universally 
prevailing mode of carrying on 
war, has been borrowed from 
the Fi-^nch, that the soldier, oh en- 
tering his quarters, without maga- 
zines of any kind, is absolutely 
necessitated to break into the farm- 
yards, and to rob and plunder, 
whether he will or not. ' What hor- 
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rid scenes must be the consequen- 
ces of such a system, under the eye. 
of the best and most benevolent 
leader, and even in the very vici- 
nity of the head-qnartcrs, luis been 
grievously experienced by the vil- 
lages in the environs of the theatre j 
of the late war, — consequences | 
which they will not recover for I 
many years to come. If a town, 
like W cimar, for instance, has been j 
exempted from regular pillage;, 
yet the systematic extortion and the | 
immoderate quartering of troops ! 
must cut up, as it were, the very j 
roots of the slate. This cverlast- i 
ing entertainment of foreigners in 
exchange for scraps of paper, tho’ | 
it may he u ith difficulty borne in a 
large empire, by the transferral of, 
tbe individual loss to the whole, 
must, on the other band, reduce 
every minor slate? in Europe to in- ! 
fallible l)ankruptcy. No system 
belter calculated to pave the way , 
to universal despotism, could there- ' 
fore have Ijecn devised in hell itself. ; 
Thus we reckon that, from Octo- 
ber to July 1811, 900,000 men 
have been quartered in our little i 
country, and of these 45,792 were 
officers and 500,000 cavalry. 'I'he 
entertainment of this innttense num- 
ber entailed upon us an cxpencc , 
of at least 1,900,000 rhc-dollurs. ; 
In this smn is not included the 
iniscliicf sustained by private indi- 
viduals, whose loss, tbrougli the 
destruction of their whole .'^tock of 
cattle, often amounted, on one sin- 
gle farm, to 8 or 9000 dollars; or i 
that arising from conflagration, | 
plunder, and the demolition of vil- j 
lages for llic sake of the materials 
to be u.sod in the bivouacs. Under 
the disagreeable name of contri- 
butioTu the French took from us, 
Nv. LXX. l id. XIL 


I after tlie battle of Jena, half a mtl-^ 
jiion in specie, whicli we were 
I obliged to borrow, and have not 
I yet repaid. After the battle of 
I Leipzig, the allies demanded of 
*our poor and completely exhausted 
country, one million, by the equal- 
ly unpleasant denomination of mi- 
litary contribution. In the month 
of July, 24,000 dollars are to be 
paid, and the remainder in certain 
instalments. But — what a contrast ! 
— we make collections to enable 
the husbandman who has been plun- 
dered of his all, to purchase at least 
I some sced-corn. This, however, 

I like other palliatives, cannot check 
I the grand evil in its ruinous coarse. 

I Gracious God! the contents of our 
I useful weekly paper have chiefly 
1 consisted for a year past of official 
I notifications respecting taxc>, and 
advertisements of lands offered for 
I sale ; and if this continues, they 
I will soon form a collection of se- 
! veral quarto volumes. To this 
i first head must be added a se- 
cond, the catalogue of deaths. — 
I'here is not a contagious and de- 
structive disease but was introduced 
last year into our country by the 
passage of friendly and liostile 
troops. According to the calcula- 
tions of able physicians, the mor- 
tality at Weimar and Jena was 
greater last winter, thai^ it was at 
those times in preceding ages when 
it was deemed ncccs.sary to remove 
the university from the latter town 
to a distant part of the country. 
In many a house, as, for instance, 
one in my immediateviciuity, 

an old lock-smith, not one Of 
the inhabitants escaped — all bavd 
perished. In^^some villages, had 
not people o^the neigbbourhobd 
taken compassion on the cattle and 
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fed them, the. poor animals them* | 
selves must bare been starved to 
death. At Osmannstedt, about six^ 
miles from Weimar, a widow nam- 
ed Sander, with fire young chil- 
dren, was, during Lent, confined 
to her bed by this fatal disease. For 
five weeks she was without fire or 
light The children, to allay the 
burning heat of the fever, sucked 
the icicles that hung down over tiie 
sick bed of their delirious mother. 
A large loaf of black barley bread, 
that lay half mouldy in a comer 
of the room, and to which the chil- 
dren now and then crawled to break 
pieces, saved them from perish- 
ing of hunger. The mother, when 
she began to recover, drove nails 
into the wall, as she was too weak 
to stand, to help to support her in 
going from one end of the room to 
tbeother. Inoneof her most violent 
paroxysms, when her imagination 
dwelt upon her only cow, she i 
sprungup and ran barefoot, through 
snow and icc, to the cow-housc. . 
Not a creature durst venture into 
her habitation. Persons attacked 
by the disease often turned as black 


ment between the cavalry withii) 
our walls, anxiety and afilictioii, 
thinned numberless families. Tiiere 
is scarcely one but is in mourning. 
May the wri^r, in recording the 
general calamity, the public dis- 
tress, be permitted to make meU' 
tion also of his own ? A few words 
will suffice to describe bound- 
less it is. In the space of one lit-^ 
tie month, I lost, during this period 
of unparalleled horror, four bloom- 
ing children, two sons and two 
' daughters, by the same fatal dis- 
, ease, into which even the usual dis- 
I eases of children, such as measles 
! and scarlet fever, now degenerated ; 

I and with them I have buried the 
best part of myself. At last, when 
my own more robust constitution 
was rudely shaken by so many sud- 
den afflictions, and 1 was myself 
attacked by the contagion, how ar- 
dently did I wisli for my dissolu- 
tion ! When, however, after a very 
severe struggle, 1 recovered my fa- 
culties, I said to myself — 

^‘God has spared thy life, be- 
cause he knows that thou hast a heart 
filled with love for thy fellow-crca- 


as a coal, became spotted, or even tures ; bestow it now upon those 


had actual plague-boils. In such children who have lost their pa- 
cases death inevitably ensued with- rents and f)^come orphans. Their 
in two or three days. The fear of ; number is great, so that the oitii- 
infection had so overpowered all nary institutions of our exiiausted 


minds, that^a general despondency country are, under the present cir- 
and consternation prevailed. Such !l cunistanccs, totally inadequate^. 


was the state of things at Weimar, jj The depravity of youth during this 


hi Ihecentreof the Christian world, || 
&icli a tormentor of maiN j 


kind is tiiat odious monster, war.. 
Scarcity ^ food, want of medical 
att^dao^^^r most of the faculty 
fell vu^ites to their profession by 
the many li^spitals in the 
tMK|right Dccasili^l^ by tiie two 
caiwMiade and the emraire- 1 


period of horror, even under tlie 

* In Aagn^r, 1814, tha nuiujber of or- 
phans t£idt have applied to Se receivts<l 
amounts to 700. These are such only 
a hose cases are known: were ail those 
to be reckoned who have not yet solicit- 
ed admission into the orphaBrbouse, the 
total number in our small territory would 
probably exceed 1000. 
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eyes of tbeir pareots, is daily in- esteemed for Us HitegrttLy» 
creasing. The children of parents voleiic^, Md taUnts^ ^ We 
who are too poor to aflord tlieiti an asiK>eiailioii tmdiar 
any instruction, are artificial or- The Society of* 
phans— and how great is their ntim- officers of which perforin (Aejt.dsh* 
her ! — What is to Mkome of tliese, ty gratuitously. It found 
since, for want of means, we can- with the enlightened, and soon ob- 
not make due provision for those j tained the support of the good 
who, through the war, are become ' high and low. We lent mondy 
real orphans ?— Shall the old vaga- , without interest ; we purchased 
bond life, which, jointly with thej seed-corn for the poor; we paid 
scourge of an oppressive feudal for the schooling of destitute boys, 
system, visited Germany and Eng- ' or found them places with trades- 
land so severely in ages long gone |n)en and artisans. The dukebim- 
hy, and was superseded l)y a more self, the duchess, the grand-duchess, 
reCuied civilization, be introduced 'and her illustrious^ consort, gene- 


again in Europe, through our fault? rously applied considerable suhis 
Unite then, yc benevolent of all ito second our endeavours. But 
nations, all ages, and all ranks, to the distress is too great in coiupa- 
obviate this dreadful and almost /rison with the means of relief, and 


inevitable evil ! Severe as are the ' 
sacrifices which ye have made to ■ 
the times, be not weary of well do- | 
ing! Have you, like me, lost your 
children, consider that every stran- 
ger child whom you thus rescue 
from perdition, is a never-fading 
flower planted upon the grave of 
your departed darlings ; the oifer- 
nig most pleasing to the Almighty 
tliat ye can bring to their manes. 
Xet u^ be to these destitute children 
in this world, what tlieir prema- 
turely deceased parents and rela- ' 
tives perhaps are to ours in another! , 
Let us transfer to the earthly asso- 
ciates of our late sons and daugh- ^ 
ters, now the companions of angels, i 
tliat debt of ardent love and affec- 
tion which we can no longer pay 
in thia world to our own offspring T’ 
Thus did I think and feel ; and 
behold God prospered and blessed 
my design. I was joined by the 
Horn, minister of the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in dtis town, a divine univemlly 


as we are thoroughly convinced, 
[ that much is irrecoverably lost, we 
^direct our attention, though our 
hearts bleed day ami night, ra- 
ther to the poor orphan children 
‘ in whose souls the depravity of 
the present merciless times has al- 
' ready taken root, than to the pa- 
' rents themselves. 

We wish to cheat the house of 
correction and the gallows of many, 

I very many of their candidates-— a 
' praise - worthy, honourable, and 
pious fraud ! Generous English, 
who shine so resplendent by word 
'and deed among the CbriMaH na- 
tions of Europe, wc earnestly in- 
, treat you, if bur sentiments ap- 
proved by your magngnioucNia 
hearts ; if you believe, liW USt 
that the only genuine bencvotbuoe 
in tins world consists in enabtfng 
our fellow-creatures to provide Ibr 
themselves, and, by the acquisition 
of a useful trade, to dispense 4eith 
farther assi^i^ce, contribute ydot 
aid in sup^ift of our neglected 
G e 8 
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youth, of those unfortunate chil- 
dren who have lost their parents, 
or, whose parents have lost their 
all by the late war, and who are al- 
ready in tlie way to become vaga- 
bonds ! The beginning is made, 
and has met with the best success. 
We put out these children to use- 
ful trades, for which they tliein- 
selves manifest an inclination, send 
them to school, and procure them ; 
places ; but all beginnings are tlu? ; 
most difficult. Lend us a helping ; 
hand, if vou can ! Our association 
is liberal, disinterested, foiinde'd 
on the death and distresses of our 
fellow'-creatures, animated by ar- 
dent brotherly and Cliristian love; 
and I know, too, ye generous Kng- 
lish, that nothing noble, nothing 
great, is brought to bear in Kurope 
or the world, but is begun and 
completed by some Kuglishrnan. 
Such is your national characler. 
Yes, yc arc of our blood, generous, 
niagiiuiiimous people, and we of 
yours- I address you from my 
little country, which is justly de- 
nominated the German Athens, 
where tl.e names of Sliaksptare, 
Milton, Pope, Thomson, arc upon 
every tongue ; w here it belongs to 
a refined education, nay, forms one 
of its princ:i|)al points, to instil into 
the youthful mind unalVected vene- 


given you a brief and faithful de- 
lineation of our sufferings. For 
more than seven vears past, barba- 
rous soldiers have inundated us, 
and- have taken away the bread 
from the altsl^ of tiie Muses. It 
must be obvious to the meanest 
capacity, that if four or six millions 
of persons have to pay a shilling 
oc a guinea a piece, the burthen 
; may be borne ; but that if the to- 
1 tal of their contributions be de- 
; manded of four pr six individuals, 

■ inevitable mill must be the conse- 
(picnce. Now ail the smaller 
states of Germany are nothing 
more than such private individuals; 
how can tliey he expected, with- 
' out the most fsagraiit injustice, not 
only to defray the disgraceful ex- 
j pence of a military road, wliich 
I conciM'iis the welfare of all Europe; 

! or, in other words, according to the 
: present mode of carrying on war, 

• ‘the cost of providing for the sol- 
, diers of half a hemisphere, hut to 
j funthh mi^iUtrij vontnhufium In spe-- 
r/V, /;/'(* f/tc Oaifffiin? It is don- 
j hly re\ oiling, wlien sneh imposi- 
I. tions op[>ress a country which has 
;} for many years distinguished itself 
jl in a inanmT wholly disproportion- 
jl ale with its abilities as an asylum 
j; of t!ic Muses and of science, and, 
I in this particular, put to sliaine 


ration and love for the resplendent i' and Icfi behind far more extensive 
geniuses of 3'our literature. Be 1 states and empires, lo treat Wei- 
assured, generous English, iliat so i. mar thus, is to outrage the memory 
long as we are pervaded hy this of a Herder, a Schiller, a AVieland 
spirit, of whose influence vVeimar, ; — lo profane their tombs ; and if it 
thVough tljlSe silent operation of a . he clone by Germans, to return the 
Gothe atid a Schiller, who have so .evci lasting benefits conferred by 
succesafiiiiy emulated your Shak- j those grea^i men and popular in- 
spcg|r&^H'as given such striking de- j sirnctors of oiir nation with insen- 
in<fiGf»iraiions, so long sliall we re- siljility and ingratitude. 
twI^Qur attachment to yon, though Perhaps some liberal-minded 
tjfi^^ilnterpo^lTcuvccn us. I have .])er3on might be found who would 
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take the trouble to translate this 
letter into English, and some book- 
seller, who would get it printed, 
and appropriate the produce to the 
benefit of the fatherless and mo- 
therless children in l^ur little im- 
poverished German Athens: such 
would not only deserve the thanks 
of posterity, but we might assert 
witii justice, and without the Icfist i 
flatt4n-y, that never was the press 
put to a nobler use. What, in- 
deed, can be more honourable and 
j)raise-worthy, so long as it is not 
thought that men were made prin- 
cipally lor the purpose of eating 
and propagating their species, than 
to patronize, in such distressing 
times as these, the nurseries of the 
arts and sciences, among which 
Weimar occupies one of the most 
distinguished places ? By devot- 
ing ourselves in the midst of war 
to the cultivation of tlic arts of 
peace, we shew, that, as men of 
superior minds, we are exalted 
above the terrible time of blind 
ilospotisin, in which, alas ! it is our 
lot to have fallen ; that we look for- 1 
ward to a better and happier pe- 
riod ; and tliat we are capable of 
preparing it for our descendants, 
though not permitted to enjo}' it 
ourselves. Let ns now adhere 
more closely than ever to that by 
which Europe is Europe, and by 
which our towns are distinguished 
from the dens of bears and the 
tents of roving hordes. As for thee, 
Old E nglaiid, who art pre-emi- 
nently the cradle of genuine li- 
berty, arts, sciences, and industry, 
it is to thee that our eyes are more 
particularly directed ! Thou wilt 
not leave to itself the first country 
in Germany formanufacturcs,com- j 
nierce, and science ; thou wilt not 


ns 

forget poor, oppressed Saxony, 
where rose the light of the Refor- 
mation, whose genial rays thou too 
hast so long shared : thou wilt not 
forsake it at the present crisis, 
but, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, assist it with counsel and 
support ! 

There are many other things 
i which at this moment create un- 
easiness and anxiety in the minds 
of the well-disposed in this coun- 
try; resjiectirig which, however, it 
is better to be silent, and to await, 
with patience, what Providence 
! shall be pleased to decree. Should 
= the times, how^ever, retain, in their 
' course, tlie same violent character 
as hitherto, so that the same pro- 
ceedings shall be sanctioned only 
' under a different name — O then, 
ye English, deceive not yourselves, 
ye too will then be unable to avoid 
your destiny ! The iron arm of 
. Fate will first crush us, and then — * 

^ which Heaven forbid ! it will de- 
scend upon you. Those, therefore, 
are egregiously mistaken, whocon- 
! ccive that Europe is now thread 
I cned witli danger and destruction 
^ from one side only. I'/te real dan- 
j ger lies in the mischievous principles 
; K^hich K>e borrotv from our enemies^ 

» not in this or the other individuals 
\ Will this atrocious system of pil- 
lage, artifice, and violence, never 
have an end ? Woe be to the Pha- 
risees, either among the people or 
upon the throne! To tear from 
their faces, without mercy, the fair 
mask, under cover of which they 
employ such smooth and insinuat- 
ing words to seduce mankind, is 
now the duty of every man of ho- 
nour and of every Christian. jFor, 
i God forbid^ that after tee have ex- 
' iled the conqueror to the islaftd of 
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JS2&a» Wt $hi>M turn round in /m || which ye baye acquired Uiroitgh at 
9 firU to ,mkke €OttquestSj uoi in tscbbent and ^cmfideiice in tl^e 
*JFr{fn€4f, one another — of our \ bosomi of your subjects.” Whoever 

grievimsfy oppressed and Htf- divides count riesj whoever oppresses 
fmng brethren in Germany! Wc jj nations^ strengthens his enemiesy aktd 
should thereby clearly evince, that |! writes tnanijestocs for them against 
though we have borne the cross ;| himself. Have ye not seen 1 k>vv, 
in our caps, we had not carried ij within one sliort year, European 
love and compassion in o hearts, ij armies have given law to Moscow, 
People are puzzling their brains jl and Asiatic armies to Paris? Such 
at this moment to devise means foi ,, has be'^n the fortune of modern 
rendering Germany tiic bulwark of *! warfare . and what availed the for- 
Eiiropc, not merely strong for tlu .• iiiidable dictator of Europe, his 
time to come, but invincible. And , heaps of breks, his fortresses, and 
yet wliat tan be more I :isy ^ ^V’as , tetes-du-pont on the Vistula, tlie 
it not the union, *'' ' concord of | Elbe, and the Oder ? Of what avail 
the different branches of our na- j were Danzig, and Magdeburg, and 
tion, which last winter gave us j Glogau, notwithstanding their ob- 
such strength ? Well "hen, ought ! stinate defence, even after tliceni- 
you not to collect, from this single pire on ibe Seine was overthrown 
circumstance, that you should not, and lay ruins? How infinitely 
by discord and disharmony, erect u ful would hearts have 

new fortresses for the enemy in the been, laii all these inanimate 
heart of Germany ? Do you not ma ses of stone and artificial de- 
perceive bow, upon the mere pro- fen. *•= ’ ButwI.. .jer am I digres.,- 
pagatiou of vague and alarming ; i’ o. ended only to raise my 

rumours, the noblest hearts are al- ; voice in fa’ cnr ol the poor desti- 
ready abandoning ''e good cause, : t te >r[)haii children of my ruined 
growing lukevvarin towards it, and country, and to intercede with you 
^re, as it were, iiivolimtarily com- 'i in their belialf ; and behold iiiy 
peiled to doubt the honesty of 1 : . afferiug country itself .,ops my 
your intentions ? Why shall we be ,, mouth, and threatens me with ever- 
so infatuated as to believe that Ger- j! lasting silence and contempt, if I 
many and Europe will be secure jj make mention of the children with- 
enouj^Ii, if a line of frontier for- ; out advocating its cause also. I 
tretscs were erected along the liave therefore poured forth my 
tlbine from Basle, where the coun- feelings on l)oth subjects, and may 
try is yet im protected ? As if his- j the Almighty give wings to these 
tory did not at this *' oment pro- words, that they may find the way 
daiui, with a trump powerful as across the seas to hearts willing to 
Cff tl^e last judgment, to all the interest themselves for both in due 
bejtions of tbe earth — Rely on season, and not more ready to al- 
HO oilier fortresses, ye kings and leviate past misfortunes than to 
raiers of tbe earthy than tliose prevent hiture calamities ! 
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W£ here present the reader witi 
an engraving of tliis elegant struc- 
ure, as it appeared previously to 
he celebration of the Grand Ju« 
bilce: but as it is our intention to li 


give next moodi a Viesr of 
Temple in the Green 
shall defer the description of } 
till our ensuing Numben- 



INTELLIGENCr. LITEUAllY rJClENTIFIC, kc. 


An interesting Memoir^ detailing 
the operations of the exjxrdition 
employed in the conquest of Java, 
wiih maps and views taken on the 
spot, will appear in the course of 
a low months, under the patronage ! 
of the Commander in Chief. Tliis 
’s the only authentic survey cS that 
important island, over which J vcii i 
jealousy kept a istunt guard, J 
that has ever ap'peared. 

Dr. Spuralieii.i wiUpuiili.5h. uilv 
ir. tlie ensuing winter, hii .Imit..- 
mkalond Phi/sio/o^!cu/ * \xaminali^it | 
of the HrQiN^ as r of th'* 

Faci^Uies of the Min:!, l lu' wi^rkl 
is the substance of lectures h»udy j 
given to a few of the iiol>ilii> and ' 
profcissional men, but which it is ' 
j)ropose.d t.> deliver publicly nexc j 
season. 

'riie Rev. \Vm. AnJerson has in 
tlie press, A Sketch of the Ilistorj/ 
of’ the IJoiise of Romanoff the refgn- 
hig Famili/ of Russia ; with a brief ; 
Account of the present State of the * 
Empire. 

The Baroness de Lamotbe Fou- 
qu6 has published a Refutation of 
Madame Stael’s work, De FAlk^ 
magne- 

Dr. Benjamin Heyne, who has j 
been for several years in the confi- 
dential service of the East India j| 
Company, is about to publisli a[ 
•'''rk, entitled Tracts^ Statistical 


1 and J ^’storirn' on India. The aii,« 

I iho. .» situaticn i abled him to 
! plore mai.^ of interesting* 

jaiul aaportan*^ information, froiA 
I wiiiehhewouidoiberwise have been 
1 ext luded. 

j Sir John Malcolm is engaged 
I upon The History of Perna^ from 
the earliest Ages to 1810; with an 
Account of the present State of 
that Empire ; and llemafks on the 
J i*gion, Government, Sciences, 
:.ia?iners, and Usages of its anciei^ 

. r'. modern IrSabitants. It wilt 
foii.i two 4to. volumes, and be il« 
rated with tw^enty engr^vmg.s. 

: The author ha a been upon cbree 
! missions to Persia, and liad the 
= chief conduct of the intercourse 
, between that nation and the Bntislt 
! governrnetit in India for thirteen 
I years; during the whole of wfaidi 
j period his attention lias been 
' rented to the object of reu<leritvg' 
this work complete in all its parjt^. " 

Pictaresyue Representations 
Dress and Manners of Russioi a|ii^ 
striafi ina^ En^nd^ and TurJ^p 
illiis.trated by 274 coloured engrave J 
ings, with desuriptioiis, are 
press, and will lEorm fWoroyidij^b,^ 
tavo volumes. i • 

The Rev. W.Sh^berd lies 
ly r^dy for publication, 

1S14, in one volume 
H. Leigh-Httntbas 
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press, The Descent of Liberty^ a 
mask, in allusion to the close of 
the war. 

The Rev. J. Grant will shortly 
publish the second volume of 37/e 
History of the linglis/i Church and 
SectSy inclncling an Account of the 
deluded Followers of Joanna South- 
cott. 

Dr. Trotter, of Newcastle, is 
preparing for the press, Jtefiaiions 
upon the Diseases of the Poor for 
the last ten 1 ears^ being a Summary 
of the Cases of upwards of three 
Thousand Patients who have re- 
ceived gratuitous advice. 

Mr. John Grcig will soon puhlish, 
in 4to. A Brif Survey of IlAjj 
Islandy the I'arn Islands, and the 
adjacent. Coa^t of Norllnunherlandy 
illustrated’ by engravings. 

The Rev. W'illiain Butclu*r, of 
.Ropsley, has ncariy ready for pub- 
lication, a volume of Di.'^conrses on 
the leading Doctrines of Cl ; istianit y, 
calculated for family reading. 

The Rev. Mr. Polehainpion’s 
Gallery of yatnre and Art, or y/ 
3bMr through Creation and Science, 
in six volumes, wdth a great num- 
ber of plates, is just completed. ; 

Dr. Jainicaon, well known by 
bis Scottish Etymolog>ral Diction- j 
ary, and various other \>orks, is j 
preparing a new edition, in t„ol 
volumes 4to. of The Life if King^ 
Bruce, by John Barhour, i 
ArcKHcon of Aberdeen ; and of 
the Acts and Deeds of William WaL 
lace, by Henry tlie Minstrel, com- 
monly called Blind Harry ; witii 
biographical sketches and a glos- j 
sary. | 

Mr.' I. Nathan has announced, | 
by subscription, A Selection of He- 
brew Melodies, twelve of which are 
arranged aV songs, and others har- 


monized for two olh more voices, 
^ach melody \vill;Jiavo notes, de- 
Pbriptive of the days on winch they 
are sung ; and, in addition to the 
poetry that will be expressly writ- 
ten for this w^ork by an improved 
modern author, tlie ancient He- 
brew characters, with the English 
translation, will he given. Some 
j of the melodics are upwards of two 
I thousand years old, supposed to 
' have been sung by the Hebrews 
I before the destruction of theTein- 
I pie of Jerusalem, and arc still sung 
; at the synagogue on 'particular 
! days. Tlie whole arc selected and 
j arranged as songs, ducts, glees, 

! &c. with symphonies and accom- 
I paniments for the piano-forte, 
j Mr. Britton has completed his 
M Aicliitectural AnfifjuUies of Great 
j Britain wdlh the fortieth number. 

I The w'hole work now embraces a 
com|)ivhensive illustration of ihc 
1 ancHiil Archit('clure of England; 
and consists of *278 engravings of 
! Plans, \ iew's, Sections, and descrip- 
I tionsof various Churches, Castles, 

I Chapels, aiul old Mansions. He has 
' also published two numbers of the 
I Cathedral A nlKjuitivs (f KnglandyOU 
j which the first five numbers will be 
devoted totiic history and . illustra- 
tion of Salisbury cathedral, and 
I will consist of 30 engravings, with 
j an ample history and description 
I of that grand edifice. Drawings 
and jneparatioiis are making of 
Noiavieh caihedral to succeed that 
of Salisbury ; also of Peterborough, 
j Wells, Oxford, York, Caiitcr- 
j bury, 

j In il'.e course of the present year 
I will be published, in one volume 
4tQ. Ancient Scottish Poems, select- 
ed from a voluminous miscellany, 
compiled by George Bannatyne, 
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in 1568, ai)d edited by -the dele- 
hrated Lord llai|es. At the 
of this collection stands the name 
of William Dunbar, one of the 'j 
greatest geniuses, that Scotland has 
.produced, whose brilliancy of co- 
louring, minuteness of description, 
.and knowledge of life and human 
nature, is little inferior io Chaucer. 
To tlie poems of Dunhar succeed 
several by Roi)evt Henry son c, of 
which the pastoral l)ikllad of Ko- 
bene and Makyne is tlu: most in- 
teresting. Several ])ocms (ollow 
by Stewart, Patrick Johnstone, 
Kennedy, and others, and the bal- 
lads of Alexander Scott. 'Lliis re- 
print will he limited to two hun- 
dred copies. 

In the first part of The Philoso- 
phical Transactio/is for 1814, just 
published, is a pjiper by Mr, An- 
thony Carlisle, giving the i’ollowing 
uccount of a family having hands 
and feet with supcrmuiierary fingers ! 
and toes ; — 1 


carpal bones, in each hai^d, and six 
metatarsal bones in |j|^ch foot* The 
extra limbs h'a\c distinct flexor 
and extensor tendons. The wi;fe 
of Abiah Colburn has no peculia- 
rity in her limbs. During the ex- 
isting^marriage slie has born eight 
children, six sons and two daugh- 
ters. Four of these sons inherit 
the peculiarity of their father more 
or less complete, while the two 
daughters arc free from the family 
mark, us well as two of tlie sons, 
namely, tlte fourth in succession, 
who was a twin, and the eighth. 
I'he eldest son of these parents, 
named Green ('olburn, has only 
five toes on one of his feet, but the 
I other foot, and both his hands, pos- 
; sess the extra limb. The second 
j child, Betsy Colburn, is naturally 
formed. The third, Zel)ina Col- 
j burn, has five fingers and a thumb 
; upon each hand, iiiul six toes upon 
! each foot. Tlie fourth and fifth 
'.were twin brothers, and named 


‘‘Zerah Colburn, aiuiiiveof the 
township of Cabot, in the [)rovince 
of Vermont, ill North America, has 
been lately brought to London, and 
publicly exhibited for his extraor- 
dinary jiowcrs in arithmetical com- 
putations from memory. 4’his boy 
has a sujjernumeravy little finger 
growing from the outside ol' the 
metacarpus of cacli hand, and a 
supernumerary little toe ii|)on the 
outside of the metacarpus of each 
foot. These extra fingers aad ex- 
tra toes arc all completely formed, 
having each of tliem three perfect 


j' David and Jonathan, David, who 
I is dead, liad noliiing of the father’.s 
I murk, but Jonathan has the pecu- 
' liarity complete. The sixth, Zerah 
: Colburn, the extraordinary calcu- 
lating hoy, is marked like liis fa- 
i tlur, as heforc described. The 
|;se\enlh, Ivi :iry Coll) urn, is natu- 
i. rally formed. The eiglith and last 
child, Knas Colburn, is also ex- 
empt from the fatlier’s peculiarity* 
Besides the persons I haye 
; tioned, this hereditary redundance 
; of limbs has been attached to tlie 
' little linsi^ers^ and to the little toes 


phalanges, with the ordinary joints, i of several of the ancestors of the 


and well shaped nails, | family. Themother of Abiah Col- 

“Ahiah Colburn,- the father of! burn brought the peculiarity into 
Zerah, has five fingers and a thumb ; his family.^ Her maiden name was 
upon each hand, and six toes on Abigail Green : she, however, bad 
fach foot ; he has also'-sfive lueta- j not the extri, finger on one of hejr 
LXX. rol. XII. « H H 
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hands; the other. band and. her 
feet were similarly marked with 
those of her son Abialu David 
Colburn, the father of Abiah, had 
no peculiarity. By his marriage 
with Abigail Green he had three 
sons and one daughter. Two of 
these sons and the daughter were 
fully marked in all the limbs ; the 
other son had one hand and one 
foot naturally formed. Abigail 
Green inherited these supernume- 
rary limbs from her mother, whose 

maiden name was Kendall, 

and she had five fingers and a 
thumb upon each hand, and six 
toes on each foot. The marriage 

of Kendall with Mr. 

Green produced eleven children, 
wl)om Abiah Colburn’s mother, 
wild was one of the eleven, reports 
to have all been completely mark- 
ed : but the present family are un- 
acquainted with the history of the 
other* ten branches, and they do 
not possess any knowledge of their 

ancestors beyond Kendall, 

the great-grandmother of Zerah j 
Colburn. 

“Numerous examples of the he- 
reditary propagation of peculiar!- j 
ties have been recorded ; all family i 
resemblances, indeed, however 
trifling they may appear to acom- 
15011 observer, are interesting to 
the physiologist^ and equally cu- 
rious; though not so rare as those 
described in the preceding history. | 
In every department of animal iia- I 
tgre,^ accumulation facts must 
ulxvays (^ desirable, tiiat more rea- | 
spnabic inductions may he -esta- 
blisl^d concerning the laws which 
direct this interesting pan of 
creation : and. it might be attended 
witli^ the mo^t important ^jonse- 
qaxences,;fdiscovcry could bemad/et 
of the relative influence ofc the 


male and female sex in the propa^. 
gation of peculiarities, and the 
course and' extent of hereditary 
character could be ascertained, 
both as it affects the human race in 
thcir-moral and physical capacities^ 
apd as it governs the creatures 
! which are subdued for civilized 
uses. Nor is it altogether vain to 
expect that more profound views 
and more applicable facts await 
the researches of men, who have 
as yet only begun to explore this 
I branch of natural history, by sub- 
j jeeting it to physical rules. 

’ “ Though the causes which govern 
the production of organic mon- 
strosities, or which direct the here- 
ditary continuance of them, may 
. for ever remain unknown, it still 
seems desirable to ascertain the 
variety of these deviations, and to 
mark the course they take, where 
•they brancli out anew, and where 
I they terminate. There is doubtless 
j a general system in even the errors 
of nature, as is abundantly evinced 
by the regular series of monstrosi- 
ty exhibited both in animals and 
vegetables, 

“It has happened in my profes- 
sional capacity, that I have had to 
extirpate supernumerary thumbs 
, from each of the hands of two girls, 

J who were both idiots, though the 
; families to whom they belonged 
i were unknown to each other.' I 
have seen many instances of super- 
nunierary fingers in persons to 
whom tiic singularity w'as not liere- 
ditary, and 1 have read of many 
others ; but whether of my own 
experience, or of authentic record, 
the redundancy has been 011 the 
outeivside of the thumb; 'never on 
the htick'Or inside of die^balid,^ or 
on the aides of tlie iiiteviaediatefin-' 
gers; and in similar eases as to the 





tcmi the rule has been invariably 
the same. In the Sacred W ritings 
an ^example of tliis kind is given, 

Samuel xici. 20, And there was 
yet a: battle in Gath, where \iRs-a- 
QHin of great stature, tliat tmd on 
every hand six tiOgersy and on every 
foot six toes, four-and-twenty in 
number ; and be also was born to 
the giant.*’ The same account is 
repeated in 1 Chronicles xx. 0. 

“In the litenwiiia Phydologiai of j 
Baron Halier, numerous examples | 
of this deformity, are cited from • 
various authors, witli' sonie itistnn- j 
ces of their hereditary descent, and | 
others of a cutaneous junction be- j 
tween the extra limbs and the next ; 
adjoining. ! 

“ That local resemblances, such ' 
as those of external parts, the hands, 
the feet, the nose, tlie ears, and the • 
eyebrows, are liereditary, is well i 
known ; and it is almost equally , 
evident, that some parts of the in- { 
ternal structure are in like manner 
transmitted by propagation. We { 
frequently see a family form of the ' 
legs and joints, which gives a pecu- 
liar gait, and a family character of ! 
the ' shoulders, both of which are' 
derived from an hereditary simila- 
rity in the skeletons. Family voices 
are also very common, and are as- 
cribabie to a similar cause. Ap- 
parently, many of our English sur- 
names have been taken from the 
hereditary peculiarities of families; 
and the same practice exi.sted a- 
inong the Homans* Pliny, in his 
eleventh book, cb. xliii. relates an 
instance of a Homan poet, named 
Volcatius, who had six fingers on 
each band, and received the sur- 
name of Sedigitus in consequence. 
He also states, that two danghters 
mL a noble Romany named M. Cu- ^ 


riatus, had each six fingers^ kiid'' 
that they took tbd%urtiame of 
digitie. Persons who bad the suf*^ 
name of Flaccus were so called 
from their pendulous ears; and*; 
numerous other instances are re* 
corded by classic writers, of sur- 
names being derived from family . 
marks. 

“ Anatomical researches have, not 
been so generally extended as to 
determine tlie prevalence of inter- 
nal peculiarities, and perhaps they 
do not reach to the sanguineous . 
system. I have known two instan- 
! ces, in two different families, of the 
I high division of the brachial ar- 
I teries having the ulnar branch plac- 
I cd above the facia muscle at the 
! inner bend of the elbows ; and yet 
j the father, the mother, the bro- 
thers, and the sisters of these two 
were not so formed. Those marks, 
called ntevi materni^ which are de- 
rangements of the sanguineous ves- 
: sols, are not hereditary, whilst less 
I remarkable changes in the ordina- 
ry skin are often so. I have lately 
seen a man, and who is now liv- 
ing, who has a small pendulous fold 
attached to the skin of his upper 
eyelid ; and the same peculiarity 
has been transmitted to his four 
children. It would have been in- 
teresting to know, whether any si* 
milarity of structure existed in tho 
families of the two rafe example^ 
of a total transposition of the ab- 
dominal and thoracic visc^r^. 

“ I n particular breeds of isnioiak, 
the characteristic signs aregene-c 
rally continued, whether thpy be- 
long to the horns of kine, the flee- 
ces of sheep, the proportions of 
horses, the extensive varieties of 
dogs, or tWears of swine. In Chi- 
na, the vafielief} of gold or silver 
ii H 2 
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fislieft are carefully propagated ; 
and with us what are vulgarly called ' 
“ fancy pigeons,** are bred into 
most' whimsical ' deviations from 
their parent stock, 

“ As wild animals and plants are 
not liable to the same variations, 
and as all the variations seem to 
increase with the degree of artifi- j 
cial restraint imposed, and as cer- I 
tain animals become adapted by j 
extraordinary cliangcs to extraor- ■ 
dinary conditions, it may still be j 
expected, that some leading fart 
will eventually furnish a clue by 
which organic varieties may be 
better explained. A few genera- 
tions of wild rabbits, or of phea- 
sants, under the influences of con- 
finement, break their natural co- 
lours, and leave the fur and fcath.ers 
of their future progeny uncertainly 
variegated. The very remarkable 
changes of the colour of the fur of 
the hare, and the feathers of the j 
partridge, in high northern lati- ! 
tudes, during tlic prevalence of the | 
snow, and the adaptation of that I 
change of colour to their better se- j 
curity, are coincidences out of the ' 
course of chance, and not easily ji 
explained by our present slate of p 
physical knowledge.” ;■ 

On the evidence of Richard j 
Payhe Knight, Ksquire, a trustee 
of the British Museum; Taylor*; 
Combe, Ksq. ke( per of the medals 
andantiquities ill theMuseum; Mr. i 
Richard Miles, a dealer in coins ;| 
and medals; and Mr. Aniolo Bo- l! 
nelli, a gentleman conversant in 

f ie value of articles of anticjiiity, 
arliament has purchased Mr. 
Tawnley’s collection of anrK|nities 
ftfr the British Museum for H/200/. 

Jt appeared that the medals and 
coins, oi’ which it partly consists, 


would supply many etfsting del!-^ 
ciencies in theco^l€ction of those 
articles now in the Museum ;< but 
many of the smaller articles among 
the antiquities are illustrative of 
the marbles formerly belonging to 
the late CharlesTownley, Esq. now 
in the Museum. 

Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 
President of the IHstoricul Society 
of London, suggests, that hot-beds 
ought to be made on an inclined 
plane of earth, elevated about 15 
degree's, making the surface of the 
dung and mould ])arallcl with it, 
and adapting the form of the frame 
to the surface of the bed, by which 
means the plants and the mould of 
the bed become more exposed to 
the influence of the sun. 

Dr. Beckmann, who died at Ham- 
burg about the end of June last, 
has left a rare and truly valuable 
eollection of works of art, which 
was pronounced by the late Sir 
William Hamilton, when he visited 
that city in to he worthy of 

a place in the finest cabinets of Eu- 
rope. It was left him by his uncle, 
foriTierlv chief officer of the Dutch 
East liulia Company in China, 
where ho himself collected these 
eurio^iiies, at Canton. They con- 
sist of numerous oil-paintings, 
chiefly landsca[)t;s hy Chinese mas- 
ters ; of which the colouring is 
beautiful, ilie pcMspcctivc correct, 
and the keeping good. From their 
composition, these, and many others 
of those ))ieces, are, at tlie same 
time, illustrative of the public aiul ’ 
private lile of the Chinese. This 
cabinet also contains numerous 
model.; of buildings, carved with 
infinite pains, and ('xpressive figures 
and groups, in ivory, enamel, por- 
celain, terracotta, and other ma- 






t^als ; an<lt 'lastly, ait adtnimble ! composition is good, iroid of afflTdV- 
collection of crystals atrd precious tation, highly spirited, and v^ify 
stones, both rough and cut, which agreeable. Some select bass pas- 
formerly belonged to the late natu- sages afford sufficient exercise for 
talist, Wr. E. C. Schutz, of Ham- the left hand ; several interest'^' 
burg. ing imitations are introduced, p. 

Mr. David Brown, a native of 4, together with suitable modnla-* 
Baltimore, has iatclycxhibited near lions; and, in the 6th page, 
that place, a newly invented mode transiiions to E b and A b, impart 
of setting fire to a ship of war. In ' relief to the whole. All is as it 
the centre of a circle was erected j sliould be. 


a must about 90 feet in height, on 1 
which barrels were arranged,! 
two abreast, at equal distances from j 
each other, the whole length of the 
beam. The combustible substance 
was then discliargcd from an ordi- 
nary fire-engine at the distance of 
90 feet from the mast. A light- 
ed match was applied, when the • 
conibustihle matter was tl.rown ■ 
from t!ie spout, and a tremendous 
slieet of liquid fire, wrajjped in j 
clouds of pitcl'i v smoke, issued from i 
the orifice. The hiirrels were all 
consumed, and th.e sudden involu- 
tion of light and darkness added 
much to the grandeur of the spec- 
tacle. The Americans, as it ap- 
pears, design to employ this luwv 
engine of dcsiruetion against our 
shipping. One of their torpedo- 
boats was lately wrecked in Boston 
harbour, and wliile ashore burnt by 
our seamen. 


I 

I Lc Souvenir J a second favourite Duet 
! for tiL'o Performers on one Piano^ 
ForlCy composed^ and inscrihed ( hy 
1 permission) to the Miss Daniels], 
I by W. R. Callender. Pr. 4s. 
j “ Le Souvenir” is an agreeable 
I exercise, of a light and easy na- 
ture, for two performers of mode- 
, rale proficiency. Its three move- 
ments are in the key of C major, 

1 The first, probably an allegro mo- 
derato (for its time or character is 
’ not stated), proceeds with regula- 
! rity and propriety, and in good 
: connection, through its succeshive 
. periods, duly coloured by appro- 
priate digressive matter. The sc- 
, cond movement consists of Mr, 

• Brahanrs favourite air ill Narensky^ 

I “ l orgct me not,” without any ad- 
dition from the .pen of Mr. C. ; 
and the duct concludes witlia lively 
and attractive rondo, in which vye 
mccl with some apposite modula- 
tion, and a snlficient shave of quick 


MUSICAL IlKVlEtV. j, 

ji Grand Theatrical Overture, com- ■ 
posed for the Piano- Forte, by W. i 
Russell. Pr. 2s. 

This overture, although one of; 
the lighter productions of a master^ 
whose premature death the musical { 
public in England has real cause to ! 
lament, is eminently calculated for ; 
the practice of the pupil. The j 


passages, wdl linked and adapted 
to die hand. The parts allotted to 
the two performers are generally 
concerfante, so that the second 
no reason to complain of being a 
mere train-bearer to the first. 

No. II. Nader man* s celebrated Noc^ 
tunie for the Harp, the Accom- 
\ paniments for the Piatho- Forte and 
PioUn, compi^^ed, and inscribed ttt 
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Jiliss JamlJoydy by J. Mazzin- 
^hi. Pr. 5s.; single, 3s. 6d. 
The harp of course bears the 
principal part in this Nottiirnoy 
which consists of a slow movement 
in C minor ; an allegro, rondo, and 
march in C major. Naderman^s 
compositions for the harp are so 
well known and valued, that an 
expression of our favourable opi- 
nion on the work before us might 
scarcely be necessary. It is in 
every respect a superior perform- 
ance, and has the additional advan- 
tage of executive eabe. Of the 
several movements which, by their 
diversity of character and concise- 
ness, cannot but keep attention 
constantly alive, the rondo is par- 
ticularly beautiful : it is a pastorale 
ef exquisite delicacy, and, besides 
Its attractive subject, contains a 
rich display of modulation and di- 
gressive matter, conceived with 
science and great taste. 

Father liilliamy a favourite 
$ung by Mr. liellamyj uith the 
most distinguished approbation^ 
composedy and most lespect fully 
inscribedy nith permission y to Miss 
^shtoHy by William Hawes, of 
his Majestifs Chapeh Royal and 
St. PauCs Cathcdial. Pr. 2s. 
Mr. Southey is the author of the 
poetry of this song, which docs 
Mr. H. great credit. His sympho- 
nies are distinguished by a smooth 
and well connected flow of fanciful 
ideas ; the melodj^ is extremely 
well, although not servilely, adapt- 
ed to the different features of the 
text; and the accompaniments, set 


with great taste and judgment, aiw 
duly diversified, and either pro- 
ceed with great independence of 
the melody, or serve to fill up ap- 
propriately the occasional pauses 
in it. 

Mozarfs vocal Worksy with English 
Poetry y selected and arrangedy with 
an Accompaniment for the Piano^ 
Fortty by Muzio dementi. Vol. 
II. Pr. 15s. 

In this volume wemeet with three 
or four beautiful songs from the 
Enlevement du Serail (an opera of 
Mozarfs, much less known in Eng« 
land than it deserves) ; some airs 
from the Magic FlutCy Don Juany 
and Cosi fail' tuttey and several 
single songs taken from the Ger* 
man edition of M.'s works. The 
I accompaniments, we need scarce- 
j ly say, are admirably contrived; 

I and the symphonies, wherever the 
I hand of Mr. Clementi is visible, 
largely jiartake of his great talent. 
The selection also is judicious ; and 
the poetry, as far as a layman may 
be allowed to judge, is of a supe* 
nor order, and falls in well with the 
metre of the music ; not always so 
w^cll with the expression contem- 
plated by the melody. This, among 
others, is the case with Life let us 
cherishy which has been strangely 
metamorphosed here. Indeed, it 
ought not to have been in the col- 
lection at all ; for, whatever may 
be the general belief in this coun- 
try, Mozart is not the author. It 
was composed, in 1794, by a Mr. 
Nagel i, a Swiss. 


PUTI^f — fashionable FURNITURE. 


No. 1. A4tlmng«ir5om chair of I metal ; the seat of cane, and the 

parts on | cushion, sei>arate, secured by straps 
fl|||wor yoke being of bronzed ][ underiieatli. 
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No. 2. A chair of Grecian form, 
the whole of mahogany, except the 
ornament on the knees of the front 
legs, which are of bronzed metal ; 
the back and feet are loose, and 
stuffed on frames made to screw in. 

No. 3, A Grecian parlour chair, 
otherwise called Trafalgar, after the 


late Lord Nelson ; the yoke inlaid 
with ebony ; the ornamental parts 
in bronzed metal; and the wreath 
and patera in the back are laid on 
a solid mahogany ground. This 
seat is loose, stuffed on a frame, 
secured in its place with , screws 
under the rails. 


AGRICULTU^L ftEPORT. 


The weather through nearly the 
whole of last month has been re- 
markuhly calm, serene, and clear, 
forming a finer harvest season than 
is common in this fickle climate; 
in consequence of which the pro- 
ducts of the earth have been secured i 
in the b<'st and most husbandman- | 
like manner. The hovels bewd un- { 
der their weighty loads, and the ; 
barns and stack-yards abound to 
an overflow. The produce of this , 
harvest is of the bulky kind, and , 
will in some instances produce 
more than an average crop. j 

Wheat is affected in some dis- 
tricts with the blight and mildew' ; 
in some fields so much as to be 
scarcely worth the harvesting and , 
threshing; in others more partially, 
the sample appearing of two dis- 
tinct kinds, that is, head and tail. . 

Letters patent have been granted • 
in the last moiub for machinery ; 
for moreeffectually separating mil- 
dewed wheat from the straw and 
chaff. We wish it may be success- 
ful, as, unfortunately, thismaMy 
is attended with not onl^ a defi- 


ciency of tlie farina, but an in- 
creased difficulty of separating the 
grain from the straw and chaff. 

Barley is a full crop upon those 
soils properly called barley lands ; 
of fine quality, but not large in 
i the grain ; consequently the acre- 
I able produce will not be so large 
i as might have been expected from 
; a more distant view of the crop. 

Oats are a partial crop, and well 
, harvested ; the quality fine. The 
, late dry weather has made them so 
■ hard and sound, as to bring them 
j into competition with old corn for 
provender. 

Beans are a full crop : the W'ea- 
tlier has bad a similar effect on the 
, pulse kind, and given them a si- 
milar competition, if dryness forms 
the criterion of value. 

Vetches, and all the leguminous 
! tribe, are not only prolific in pod, 

; but uf the finest quality. 

The fine weather, which has had 
such bountiful effects upon the corn 
harvest, has been unfavourable to 
the turnip crop and all the brassica 
species. 


RETROSP^'^ or POLITICS 


Tsr tttuntiqn of the French go 
yernmept is laudably directed to 


finances and internal administra- 
tion. Among the measures recently 
brought forward for accomplishing 


hpptovemmtof Its dilepidated H this desirable object, those which 
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.principally deserve our notice, are, When wlieat shall have attained in 
two projects of laws relative to the each of those respective classes ot 
property of emigrants and the ex- j departments the price of -21, 19, or 
portation of corn. In the pream- \\ 17 francs, it shall pay, on e.xporta- 
bleto the first, the king refers to | tion, a duty of 1 franc 50 centimes 
the engagement which he has aU . per metrical quintal. Rye, barley, 
read}- contracted, and which he . .oats, maize, and other interior 
here renews, to maintain the sales grain and pulse, shall pay only half 
of national property. The law i the duty fixed lor wheat, and flour 
therefore contirms all sales, irans- | of all kinds a mere duty of balance, 
fers, and judginenls that took place j The |)roduce of the duties levied 
previously to the promulgation of on the exportation of grain shall 
tlic charter: hut it proposes, that heexpended in premiums and use- 
all possessions cuiihscaicd on ac- ful works for the improvement of 
count of emigration, whioli have agrii nlture. Tlie exportation shall 
r.oi been sold or <)ppropriatctl to ' he suspended in twery frontier dc- 
the sinking fund, aiui form part of '' partment when the price of wheat 
the domains of the state, shall he ! shall have risen to twenty-three 
restored to tlie proprietors, their 1 francs the hectolitre for t;io first 
heirs, or assigns. ; class, twenty-one francs for the se- 

The attention recently claimed ; concl, and nineteen for the third, 
by the corn laws of or.r own conn- || The suspension shall not be taken 
try, must render the regulations i; oft* till the price sliall have fallen 
adopted by foreign states on that .'! below the limits above-mentioned, 
important subject of considerable |l The second Frcmch cxjicdition 
interest. The clauses of the pro- 1; sailed from Brest to take posscssioii 
jet for definitively anthorizinir '• the restored West India colo- 
the exportation of grain from j nics on tin* sth of Scptcml)c*r, and 
France, provisionally permitted by | a tliird was expected to follow im- 
tlic ordinance of the 2dth of July, i| mediately. The valiia’nle and cx- 
arc as follow: — l"l:e frontier de- tensive island of St. Domingo is 
partments of France shall be di- naturally an object (d* much spe- 
vided into three classes, "i'lie first cnlaiion, and various contradictory 
shall include the (lei)artnients in reports arc circulated with equal 
which grain is u*‘n:i!!y dearer than confidence respecting it. The 
in the rest of the kingdom; the French, influenced no doubt by 
second, those wht re it keeps at a their wishes, assert, that Petion, 
niediiin: price ; and t!:e third, those one of the rivul rulers of the cm- 
'in whichit is gent?rally Icjwest. Tim! pive of Haiti, has declared in fa- 
Corn, flour, and pulse, on their vour of the new government, and 
exportation from France, shall be signified his readiness to resign his 
subject only to a duty of balance,^ authority to the king; while the 
while wr;eat shall he below 21 francs English accounts maintain, thatthe 
vflfb ‘hectolitre in the departments appearance of a French force would 
of the first class; below 10 francs be the signal for a reconciliation 
those of the second class; and between that chief and -hia sable 
17 francs in lliose of the third clu^S 4 d antagonist. The »proba)i)ilUy cer- 
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tRinly is, that, after the struggles 
which the people of that islantl 
Ijave made for independence, they 
will not be very easily brought to 
submit their necks a^ain to a foreign 
yoke. So much is certain, that 
the state of the island has been 
pressed upon the consideration of 
the representatives of the nation, 
in petitions from several planters 
of JSt. Donjingo, statingtheir want^j 
rcconiincnding certain measure's to 1 
be pursued, and pariicularly that i 
an ex|)ediiion should be sent out \ 
from France, in the beginning of j 
November; which petitions were! 
referred to a committee in the ‘ 
bam her of Dcijutics. On the 
JOth the subject was brought un- 
iler discussion in tlie cluimbir, 
by ]\I. Desfournaux, wlio admit- 
ted, that tlie recent intelligence ; 
from St. Domingo was bj no means ' 
authentic ; and concludod witli stat- 
ing, as the report of the committee, j 
that an bumble address he present- j 
cd to bis majestj^, requesting him ; 
to propose a law for regulating the : 
internal regime of St. Domingo, ‘ 
as to the slate of the Blacks al- 
ready there, or who may be here- 
after imported ; a second, tixing . 
the civil and ))olitical rights to be ! 
granted to men of all colours, pro- ' 
prietors in the colony; a third, fix- 
ing the period for the payment of 
all sums due by proprietors prior to 
the 1st of April, 1814 ; and, fourth- 
ly, that bis niajcsty be requested 
to order the necessary dispositions 
for the expedition, and the sending 
to St. Domingo of eolonists, and . 
such military and naval forces as ; 
^le may judge necessary to the suc- 
cess of an operation so eniincnily 
interesting to the prosperity of 
France, and the happy result of i 
No. LXX. Fol. XIL 


which may restore comiperce to its 
1 former splendour. This report was 
i agreed to, ordered to be printed’, 

! and referred to the committees. • 
On tlie*25tb of August the Duke 
of Wellington was formally intro- 
duced to Louis XVII 1. as ambas- 
sador extraordinary of bis Britan- 
nic Majesty. The ceremony dis- 
played all the pomp of which it 
is capable, and an evident anxiety 
to pay to bis excellency and his 
country all due honour. On his 
iiurodnction to Monsieur, the latter 
addressed him in these words; — 
“ The king and all tlie royal family 
receive the highest pleasure from 
the choice vvhicli the Prince Regent 
has made of a hero worthy to b« 

I his representative. It is our desire 
’ and hope to see a diirai)le peace 
1 established between two national 
made rather to esteem than to wage 
1 war with ont^ another.*’ 

1 These, we have no doubt, are 
j the real sentiments of every mem- 
' her of that illustrious family ; but 
! that there arc still in trance some 
! perturbed spirits, w ho w'ould, if 
i possible, rekindle the Hames of dis- 
cord among the powers of Europe, 

! tlic papers of that country daily 
: alford abundant evidence. We al- 
lude to (i itlcreut articles w hich carry 
I on the face of them tlic stamp of 
j fabrications, designed to excite jeA- 
I lousies among the great powers by 
I whom the pride of the French has 
been lately humbled, and their in- 
ordinate self-love so cruelly wound- 
ed. Their hatred of England is as 
unequivocally manifested; and we 
are convinced, that it will require 
as much address as firmness in the 
sovereign, to prevent the danger- 
ous ebullition of these furious and 
degradiTig passions. 

I I 
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Monsieur left Paris on the 8th of 
September, on a tour through the 
western and southern departments 
of the kingdom ; and Talleyrand, 
Minister fpr Foreign Affairs, quit- 
ted the capital on the 15tli, to at- 
tend the congress at Vienna. 

NETHERLANDS. I 

Strong reinforcements of troops i 
have been sent, during the past | 
iTionth, into the Belgian provinces, I 
both from England and Hanover ; j 
and thescy togeEher with the Dutch | 
force in that quarter, will form a i' 
a total of upwards of 50,000 men. 
It will, doubtless, be politic to . 
maintain an imposing attitude on ^ 
this side, till the congress of Vi- j 
enna shall have finally confirmed ■ 
the Prince Sovereign in these new 
possessions. Lord Lyncdock has 
resigned tlie chief commaiul of 
the British troops to the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange. Expeditions j 
are equipping to take posso>sion !: 
of the colonics that are to he ceded 
by England. It is understood, that ' 
Java in the East, and Surinam, i 
Curagoa, and St. Eustatia in the 
West, will he restored to IJolland ; 
but that we shall retain Demerara, 
Issequiho, Berbiee, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. I 

GERMANY. | 

The fate of Saxony is a subject j 
of deep interest to the various Ger- | 
man powers. Kotu itlistaiiding the i 
j)ositive statements, that the Prus- , 
sian troops were to take possession ! 
of this unfortunate country, and 
tliat Frederic W illiain III. would 
assume the title of King of Saxony . 
in addition to Prussia, we cannot ' 
bring ourselves to believe that ■ 
such me^isiires will be adopr(*d pro- j 
viously to the congress. Whether | 
any, aiid what provision is intended 


for the monarch who lias been pre* 
cipitated from that throne^ we are 
not informed. 

Great preparations are making 
for the approaching congress of 
Vienna, which is expected to open 
ill the last days of September, or 
beginning of October. Such an 
assemblage of crowned heads, 
statesmen, and distinguished per* 
'sons, as will be there collected, 
was perhaps never witnessed. The 
Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
the Kings of Prussia, Denmark, 
Sardinia, Wirteinherg, and Bava- 
ria ; the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
and, according to report, the Pope, 
Murat, and the King of Saxony, 
besides all the minor German 
princes, will personally attend lo 
their respective interests ; while 
Viscount Castlercagh and Talley- 
rand will appear as tlie representa- 
tivesof England and France. Spain 
also will have her minister at 
Vienna; and it has even been as- 
'I ierted, that an ambassador would 
I be sent thither by the Ottoman 
ij Porte. The foreign prints assert, 

I that the Arcdidiike Charles is about 
} to receive the hand of the Duchess 
of Oldenburg, and bint that other 
marriages of illustrious piTsons are 
expected to lake place during the 
session of the congress. 

SWl'IZhRI .AND, 

In consequence of the disputes 
between tlie cantons of Berne, 
Argovia, and Vaud, a note w'as ad- 
dressed by the ministers of Eng- 
land, l{usi»ia, and Austria, to the go- 
vernment of those cantons, threat- 
ening them, in case they could not 
I adjust their differences, with an 
armetl mediation on the part of 
tlieir respective countries. This 
menace seems lo have produccH 
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file desired effect. Berne has re- 
nounced its claims, on condition of 
the payment of a certain sum of 
money by instalments. 

• ITALY. 

The Pope has issued tvro de- 
crees, which liave excited consi- 
derable sensation. By the first, he 
re-establishes the order of the Je- 
suits, a measure which, as he says, 
the Catholic world demands with 
one unanimous voice:” and, by 
the second, all secret associations, 
and particularly those called Free- 
masons, are forbidden under severe 
penalties. The latter have like- 
wise been suppressed in the Italian 
states of tlie Emperor of i\iistria. 

Murat has raised his army lo the 
full complement of o3,oJo men. 
The principal division, we are told, 
is to occupy the countries cori- 
tCs>t<}d with the Pope, as i!iirin<^ 
the late war.” We liavelont;- lieen 
convinced, that all is not ri^ht in 
this quarter ; cons|)iracies are now 
talked of : Murat has even do- I 
nounced, in the official journal, the 1 
attempt of a Prince Moliterno to’! 
excite insurrection in the marqui- 'I 
sate of Ancona and the Abruz- ij 
xos. The insignifieancc of the pre- 
parations is ridiculed; l)ut the ac- 
knowledgment, that Prince Moli- 
terno has found an asylum at Home, 
w'here he arranges his measures, 
gives him rank either as an agent of 
the Pope or of the King of Sicily, 
sufficiently above common tlisaf- 
foetion, to render him worthy of 
all the attention of the last poten- 
tate of the Buonaparte family. 

Savoy has been completely eva- 
cuated by the Austrian force which 
occupied the difi’erent provinces. 
The Queen ef Sicily died sud- | 


denly at Vienna in the uigh( qC 
September Slh, in her 03d year. 
idPAlN. 

A treaty of peace with France hai 
been signed at Paris by Don Pedro 
Gomez Labrador and Talleyrand, 
Prince of Benevento. The treaty 
itself is exactly the same as that 
concluded by the different ullitnl 
1 powers with France, and is accom- 
panied witli two additional articles^ 
to the following effect; — That the 
property, of what nature soever it 
may be, possessed by Spaniards in 
France, and by Frenchmen in 
Spain, shall be respectively re- 
stored to them in the state in which 
it was at the moment of sequestra- 
I tion or confiscation ; that a treaty 
j of commerce shall be concluded 
as soon as possible between the 
two powers ; and that, until it can 
1)0 carried into effect, the commer- 
cial relations between the two 
countries shall be re-established on 
the fooling on winch they were in 
179*2. The ratification took place 
at Madrid on the 2d, and at Paris 
on the Oih of August. 

How far tliis treaty may tend to 
abate that inveterate aninjosity 
which the Spanish nation in gene- 
ral still manifests against tlie 
French, wc cannot pretend to de- 
termine. A striking instance. of 
this feeling is said to have lately 
occurred at Madrid, where a re- 
spectable female, in p.assing a 
church, was torn in pieces by the 
congregation of, a mottk who had 
been delivering a furious senu^u 
against the fashions of France. 

I Kcccnt advices from Spanisli 
America announce the completj^ 
reduction of the province of Ve- 
nezuela hf the royalists, after ^ 
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sanguinary engagement on the 17th 
' of J’une, in which several thousands 
of the insurgents perished. Those 
whovere left in possession of Ca- 
raccus precipitately quitted that 
city^wjiich was entered on the 7th 
of July by the royalists, who were ; 
masters also of La Giiira and the 
other principal places. 

POLAND. 

Mostof theaccounts from abroad : 
agree, that Poland is to resume her 
rank as an independent kingdom. 

‘ On the other hand, it is positively ‘ 
affirmed, that the Emperor Alex- , 
ander is to be her king, and the ■ 
Archduke Constantine his viceroy. ; 
That such an arrangement would i 
be highly flattering to the ambition i 
of Russia, cannot be doubted ; but 
whether it would prove equally sa- ' 
tisftictory either to the Poles them- I 
selves, or to the two potentates wlio ‘ 
must, in this case, relinquish their 
portion of the spoil to aggrandize 
their already overgrown coileague, 
may be questioned. Wc shrewdly 
suspect, that tl\is will be one of the 
most difficult points to be settled 
at the approaching congress. !• 

SWEDEN AM) NORWAY. Jj 

The successes of the Sw4*dish ar- | 
my under Bernadotte have brought * 
the northern war to a speedy ter- .j 
mination. According to the 8 we- 
dish bulletins, tlie second corps i 
d’armee, near 20,000 strong, under ' 
Field-Marshal Count Essen, crossed 
the frontiers on the 30tb July, while 
a- smaller body of troops, under 
Major-General Gahn^entered Nor- : 
way in a dif^ferent qnart^cr; This , 
last corps, ill its advance, Vvas se- j 
▼^rfely harassed by the Norwegians. 
'Oft the 4tli of August, Erederick- 
utadt capitulated*, as it is said^ with- 
out firing a shot, and the same day 


the Swedish troops entered that 
place and Kongstein. After seve- 
ral actions, the issue of which is 
represented, by the Swedes, to have 
been uniformly in their favour, 
the Crown Prince, on the litli, 
made preparations to surround the 
army of Prince Christian in his po- 
sition lietween Moss, Isebro, and 
Kjolbergshro, with an overwhelm- 
ing force; on which the latter ac- 
cepted proposals for an armistice. 
A convention was the same day 
concluded at Moss, stipulating that 
Prince Christian should resign his 
authority, that the diet should be 
convoked as early as possible at 
Christiania, and that the King of 
Sweden should comiminicate di- 
rectly with that body. His majesty 
promises to accept the constitution 
framed by the diet, and to propose 
such changes only as are necessary 
for the union of the two kingdoms. 
By amilitary convention concluded 
at the same time, it was agreed, 
that liostilities should cease till fif- 
teen days after the opening of the 
diet, with eight days notice beyond 
that time ; that the blockade of the 
Norwegian ports should be raised ; 
that the fortress of ErtulcricL- 
stcin should he surrendered to the 
Swedes, who, with the exception of 
two divisions, should return tolhei'r 
own country ; that tlie troops of 
both nations should con tine them- 
selves within certain lines of de- 
marcation, and that neither should 
ap])roacli within a certain distance 
of the place where the diet should 
hold its sittings. A proclamation 
issued by Prince Christian on the 
Iflih of August, summons the diet 
to meet at Christiania on the 7tli 
of October. A serious tumult has 
since taken place in that city, and 
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popular ftiry vras particularly 
directed against. General Haxthau- 
sen, the governor, who is accused 
of having suffered the Norwegian 
army to be three days without pro- 
visions. ' 

The latest accounts represent 
Prince Christian as very much in- 
disposed from chagrin at the unfa- ‘ 
voiirable issue of affairs, and the ! 
desertion of those on whom he had ! 
depended: they add, that lie was 
daily expected at Copenhagen. 

Among die instances of public 
spirit displayed in this short con- 
test, we remark the formation of a 
corps of female volunteers under the 
daughter of a clergyman named 
Pihl ; but we regret to learn, that 
these modcM ii Amazons were nearly 
all killed or wounded in one of the 
engagements with the enemy. | 

AMKIUCA. j 

On the 25di of J uly, a severe ac- ! 
tioii ^^as fought at Lundy’s Lane, 
near the falls of Niagara, where the j 
division of the Britisli army undcT li 
Major-General lliall was posted. i| 
The Americans, apprized of the I: 
advance of Lieut.-Genc?ral J)riiiij- li 
niond’s division, planned a com- I’ 
billed attack upon the former, in 1 
the hope of annihilating his force ! 
before the junction should be ef- j 
feeted. The naval part, however, j 
under Commodore Clumncey, did ! 
not sail till a week after the action, 
and the army was thus left to its ; 
own unaided operations. With 
the latter, about 5000 in number. 
General Brown, on the 25th July, 
attacked the far inferior force of 
General lliall. The same morn- 
ing General Drummond pushed on 
to the falls to his support, but in- 
stead of finding his whole division 
occupying that position, as he ex- 


pected, he met his advance, in full 
retreat. The enemy had almost 
gained the position, bis colunina 
being close at band, and the sur- 
rounding woods filled with hia 
troops. To form an army under 
such circumstances, required no 
ordinary promptitude ; and this 
was scarcely effected before the 
whole British front was warmly and 
closely engaged. The principal 
efforts of the enemy were directed 
against the left and centre. After 
repeated attacks, the former was 
pariially driven back, and Major- 
General lliall was wounded and 
taken prisoner. The centre, how- 
ever, was uniformly successful, and 
the enemy was constantly repulsed 
with hea\y loss. The action com- 
menced at six in the evening and 
continued till nine ; when there 
was a short intermission, the Ame- 
ricans being employed in bringing 
uj) the wdiole of their reserve.— 
I'liey soon renewed the attack 
with their whole force, ^ but were 
every where repulsed with equal 
gallantry and success. The con- 
diet lasted till midnight, when the 
enemy retreated in great disorder 
towards his camp beyond Chippe- 
wa. Next day he abandoned bis 
camp, threw the greatest part of 
his baggage, camp equipage, and 
provisions into the Ilapids, and, 
harassed by our light troops, conti- 
nued his retreat towards Fort Erie. 
In this severe action our force, for 
the first three hours, was only iOOft 
men, and did not, with reinforce- 
ments, ac any time exceed 2800. 
The loss sustained by the enemy is 
estimated at 1500, of whom several 
hundreds are prisoners, and their 
two commandirig generals, Brown 
and Scott, were wounded. Of.the 
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British, 61 were killed and 5S9 
wounded ; 103 are missing, and 42 
taken prisoners : total 873. As the 
second and third divisions of the 
British army from Bourdeaux, a- 
mounting to 10 or 12,000 men, were 
expected to arrive at Quebec early 
in August, we may reasonably hope, 
that this will be tlic last time our; 
gallant soldiers will have to en* 1 
counter such disproportionate odds. | 
By latest advices, which come ! 
down to the 4th of August, the! 
Americans were then strongly cn- : 
trenched at Fort Erie, expecting 1 



lying before it. The fleet on Lake 1 
Ontario, it was supposed, would 
have engaged in some enterprize ; 
but, on the lull of August, it was 
off Kingston, at the opposite end of 
the lake from the Niagara line, 
without attempting any thing. Ge- j 
neral Drummond states, in liisdis- ! 
patches relative to the battle of * 
Lundy’s Lane, that the enemy, in 
their retreat to Fort Erie, set fire to 
Street’s mills, and destroyed the 
bridge at Chippewa. For this, and . 
the atrocities previously commit- 1 
ted by them at Long Point, Queens- ♦ 
ton, and St. David’s, Admiral ! 
Cochrane has resolved to retaliate, ' 
and has given the necessary orders 
for that purpose. 

Oil the 9tli of August an attack 
was made by the British on the 
town of Stonington, 14 miles from 
New London ; but it was supposed 
to he only preparatory to a more 
serious attempt upon the latter 
place, where the Macedonian and 
United States frigates, and the 
Hornet sloop, are lying. These 
eur gallant seamen are determined 
to take or destroy. 

A detachment of British troops 


has also landed aad taken |rcMises- 
sion of Montauk Point, the eastern 
extremity of Long Island. In Abort, 
all the assailable points of the eoast 
are in a state of alarm, and in mo^ 
mentary expectation of a visit. 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The occurrences of the past 
month scarcely afford matter for 
record or observation under this 
head. It must indeed be suQicient-* 
ly obvious, that during the parlia- 
mentary vacation, in time of peace, 
no domestic events, of much poli- 
tical consequence, cair possibly 
present themselves to the pen of 
the historian. Considerable em- 
j barkations of troops have taken 
place at Portsmouth and Plymouth. 

{ Their ultimate destination is not 
i avowed ; but it can scarcely be 
doubted that they are bound for 
America. Large quantities of 
clothing and arms have likew'ise 
1 been shipped. 

The depredations committed up- 
on our coasts hy American pri- 
vateers, in spite of onr immense 
navy, have caused general dissatis- 
faction in the commercial world. 
It is certainly a lamentahle consi- 
deration, that, after we have anni- 
hilated the fleets of all the mari- 
lime powers of Europe, a few potty 
marauders should be suffered to 
j cross the Atlantic, and to make 
i daily captures of our most valuable 
I merchantmen, almost witl.in onr 
i very ports. The remonstrances 
i on this subject, that have already 
been transmitted to the Admi-. 
ralry, demand the serious atten- 
tion of that board, and loudly call 
for a more judicious distribution 
of that part of our naval force best 
adapted to repress the insolence of 
our puny enemies^ whose Viety in- 
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the bottom* ^he Wasp 'received 
so much damage, r that die is sup** 
posed to have shared the same fate. 
The killed and wounded of the 
Avon amounted Co $1: among the 
former was lier first lieutenant ; aiid 
among the latter, the captain and 
second lieutenant. 

The marriage of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland to 
tlie Princess Dowager of Solms, 
by birtli a Princess of Mecklen- 
burg - Strelitz, and widow of 
Prince Louis of Prussia, has been 
solemnized at Strelitz. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 

An account of the practice of a ever, which I have met with, have 
physician, from the 15th of July yielded to the usual remedies, and 
to the 15th of Septt'mber, 1814. were not of a malignant kind. Many 
Acute diseases- — Catarrh, — Fe- children have been affected with 
ver, 10 — Scarlet fever and sore- scarlet- fever and sore-throat. If 
throat, 12 — Small-pox, 5 — Thrush, I the surface of the body is kept 
3 — Inflammatory sore-throat, 4 — cool with sponges wet with vinegar 
Cholera, 4 — Erysipelas, 2 — Peri- ! and water, or water alone, and suit- 
pneumony,2 — Gout, 2 — Acute dis- ; able purgatives are given, the pa- 
eases of infants, 13. tient will in general get through 

Chronic Diseases, — Asthenia, 14 the complaint very well. 

— Cough and dyspna^a, 16 — Plcu- i At a large cliaritable institution 

rodyne,7— Rheumatism, 14— Drop- ' for girls, in the neighbourhood of 
sy, 4 — Gastrodynia, 6 — Bilious vo- London, several of the children 
niiting, 2 — Colic, 5 — Opthalmia, I who had been vaccinated, and, ac- 
3 — Sore-throat, 6— Head-ach, 8 — | cording to report, had gonetljrongh 
Vertigo, 5 — PaLy, 2 — Jaundice, 4 the disease in the regular form, 
— Diarrreha, 9 — Scurvy, 1 — Tic scars remaining on the arms where 
douloureux, 1 — Dysentery, 3 — the cow-pock matter had been in« 
Hocmoptoc, 4 — Menorrheea, 2 — serted, were seized with small-pox. 
Leucorriuea, 6 — Worms, 4 — Dys- There was no question as to the 
pepsia, 7 — Scabies, 4 — Psoriasis, nature of the complaint, but it af« 
2 — Pulmonary consumption, 6 — fected the children very slightly ; 
Hypochondriasis, 3 — Asthma, 3 — and as they received the infection 
Syphilis, 4. casually, without any preparation. 

Fever has occurred with some it is probable that they would have 
degree of frequency during the suffered much more severely had 
summer mouths. The cases, how- they not been previously vacciot- 


.aignificanee^only oenres to render 
our losses the more provoking. 

The Avon sloop, . of 18 guns, 
commanded by the Hon. James 
Arbuthnot, sunk, after a despe- 
rate battle with the American sloop 
Wasp of 32 guns, in the night of 
Sept. 1, near Kiiisale. The Cas- 
tilian sloop came up during the 
action, and was about to take part 
in the engagement, but discovering 
a signal of distress from the Avon, 
bpre away to the assistance of that 
ship, and had scarcely time to take 
out the crew, before she went to ^ 
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'ted. Thus snotbef strong proof 
.of the folly of milking positive as- 
sertions, respecting the certainty of 
' cow-pox preventing the small-pox 
from affecting the patient at any 
subsequent period, is afforded. — 
The fact is now clearly demon- 
strated, that although cow-pox and 
small-pox inoculation will, in ge- 
neral, succeed in securing a person 
from any future attack of small- 
pox, it nowand then happens, that 
a person has it a second time, after j 
having been inoculated. But the 
secondary disease is invariably j 
milder than it would otherwise have 
been, so that the practice of inocu- ' 


lation cannot be 

as it is not proted,>lhat y|jp|mtion 
is less certain as a prevfitit^^ian 
small-pox inoculation, th^a4«|^u- 
tages are decidedly jn favout^of^iplr* 
pox; because it is alwayfi'safe,.';. 
mild, and not contagious^ /dquir- ; 
ing no medicine and littifl care,. 
Where untoward appeacut^t J^^ 
occurred, they have in variably 
found to originate in intproper 
treatment, or in someconstitutioiw-^ 
al peculiarity, where the smallest 
scratch with a pin, or abrasion bf 
the skin, would have been attended 
with consequences equally unplea-r . 
sant. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


PLATE 19 .— PaOMEN.iDE DRESS, j 
A CELESTIAL blue, or French > 
grey silk skirt, buttoned, and trim- 
med down the front with a full bor- j 
der of lace, gathered on a plain i 
heading, terminating at the bottom j 
with a deep flounce of the same ; ' 
high-drawn body, made either of ; 
sarsnet or India muslin ; Ion? full i 
sleeve, confined at the wrist by a 
bracelet of blue satin bead and 
emerald clasp. Lace ruff round 
theneck. A net handkerchief cross- 
ed over the bosom and tied in bows 
behind. Full-bordered lace cap, 
ornamented with a small wreath of 
flowers on one side. AFrenchstraw 
bonnet, lined with white sarsnet, 
and trimmed round tiie edge with 
a narrow quilling of net luce ; a 
small plpme of ostrich feathers in 


the centre of the crown. Sandals 
of blue kid. Gloves, York tun or 
Limerick. 

PLATE 20 .— WALKING DRESS. 

An evening primrose -coloured 
French sarsnet petticoat, trimmed 
round the bottom with a double 
border of clear muslin, drawn full 
with narrow ribband of correspond- 
ing colour to the petticoat higl^ 
body of jaconot muslin, with re- 
versed drawings ; long sleeve, drawn 
to correspond. A silk ruff. A silk 
net handkerchief - sash, tied 'in 
streamers and small bows behind, 
j A Shipton straw bonnet, tied under 
the cliin with a net handkerchief 
crossing the crown, and trimmed 
with a band of the same silk net. 
Sandals of evening primrose-co- 
loured kid. Gloves to correspond. 
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THE DAYS OF INIPANCY. 

Oh! happy flaya, for ever flt.d ! 

Days of delight so rjuiokty sped, 

Dre sorrow bowM the drooping head. 
The days of infancy. 

Then was the hea: t from anguidi free, 
And swil’t- wing’d hours of gamesome glee 
Werp ended ere vie wist they be. 

Gay hours of infancy. 

No cares could then our minds annoy. 

No doubts disturb our present joy. 

No cruel fears our peace deploy, 

111 days of infancy. 

Our little griefs were quickly o’er. 

When past, we thouglii of them no more, 
Nor dreamt of future ills in store, 

111 days of infancy. 

And if our wand ’ring thoughts would stray. 
The di'-iaiii future to pourtray. 

They pictur’d still the prospect gay. 

In d.tys of injjhucy. 

No strong emotions in the breast. 

No wishes which must be suppl est. 

Nor vain, false hopes — oh! ye ncie blest, 
Ve days ol infancy • 

Seal’d werelhofce springs whence sorrows 
flow. 

To mix our future years with woe ; 

We shar’d the purest blisi below, 

In day s of inlancy. 

Thine is the unsuspccling heart. 

Where dark distrust ne’er sliures a part. 
That knows not, and that fears no art. 

Oh ! happy infancy ! 

Thine confidence yet undeceiv’d. 
Trusting to all, liy all believ’d. 

Not yet by faithless friendship grieved. 
Blest age of infancy. 
’Tis fhiiie to w'ander plea m re’s round. 

And pluck each flower of that fair bound. 
Nor find a lurking ■ horn to w'ound. 

Pure joys of infancy. 

But when arriv’d youth’s anient morn. 
When love of feme or wealth Js born. 
Beneath the rose ihen^spiiiigsu thorn. 

Unknown to infancy. 

Then, when ih’ afiectlons of the mind 
Are all unlock’d, and pleasure join’d 
With pain, to be thro’ life combin’d. 
Farewell the pence of inhuicy ! 

J. Lickuaurow. 

Mo. LXX. rot. XU. 


VERSES 

written on hearing of the death OfL 

THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCIl AN» 
aUBENSBERRY*, 

By the BTTUICK SHEPHERD. 

And art thou gone, thou fairest flower 
That grac’d old Scotland’s topmost 
tree } 

And do I see thy honour’d place 
A waste and woeful vacancy ? 

Yes, thou art fallen I and o’er thy dust 
This tear falls to ihy memory; 
Beshrew my heart if e’er I wept 
For any Scot on earth but ibee ! 

A form so fair, a face so sweet. 

So gentle, lingers not behind ; 

But these a flight proportion bore 
To the beauLiesof thy heart mind. 

j Oh 1 I have seen that placid mien. 

And walchM ihat calm benignant eye. 
When all uncon<ci«'Us thou werl moved, 

I Nor kiicw’st thou that thy bard was 
I nigh. 

I If ever worth appeared on earth, 

ij I weened I saw^lhat worth in thee; 

I I saw wliai iiiett benevolence was, 

W hai parent, and what friend should be. 

j W<!C to rhe bard, x'haie’er his fame. 
Who flatters power for [lelf or mted» 

! Yet. will not spare one parting strain 
I 111 memory^ of ! he honour’d dead ! 

I ♦ Thr premature death of the Duchess of 
I Buccleucli inii»t lie reviu'dcd by all uho bad 
any knowlrdj^e of her virtues na a public cala- 
I roily. By one of those invsterious dispensa- 
tions whieh confound the wisdom, and cii8a|>- 
point the prtsniiiptiirius calculiitions of roan. 
Ibis illustiious foiiiale bus been lUTCsteil by 
Piovidence, aniiilst :i career of varied and cx- 
tensivu usefulness, which entitled her more, 
perhaps, than any other individual of the 
same station, to be raiikeil aniond^ tlie bc‘UO« ' 
factors of her species. 'J'hou^h the unrom- 
luon loveliness of her grace's person, wbicb 
cKcited the admiriilioii of oil who approached' 
her, united to the captivating swcitucbs and 
benignity of her imuineis, exposed her coQ« 
stantly to the poison of adulation ; aiidthotigli 
the splendqiur of tlif exallad circle in whicb 

Ki.. 
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Farewell, tliou dear, thou holy shade ! ; 

Cajm be thy rest till time is o’er! 

Hadst thou beet) sistei*, lover, child. 

This heart could not regret \[\pe more. 

Above thy tomb, with emblems blent. 
Will glare the sculptor’s herald art; 
But thou hast left a monument 
In every kindred viituous heart. 

There’s not a cot in Yarrow dale. 

Nor in t lie wilds of Ettrick green. 
Where will not ri:>e the funeral wail. 
Where weeds of woe will not be seen. 

flic was destined to move, would have dazzled 
and bc\«itdered almost any mind but bor own, 
there was, we believe, an individual, in 
any raiilv of life, more coiiipleleiy di%’csted of 
the taint of vanity, or better exercised in that 
foberucss of tliinkiiig with regard to her own 
attainments, which is the cbaracteiistic of a 
snpeiior mind. In domestic life, she formed 
the delight of her family and friends, and her 
conduct & a wife, a iiiotbor, and a sister, ren- 
dered her conspicuous even in (be noble bouse 
of Ddccleueb, whose liei editary virtues are 
proverbial. 

But tlie admirable qualities of her grace's 
heart weic not contined in their influence to 
the circle of her own fanuly. Sl.e felt that 
she was called on to walk a more extensive 
round of beiicficcnre, and she obeyed ibe call 
with aiaciiiY and zeal. '1 he bounties of Pro- 
vidence were, in her bunds, employed in pio- 
motiiig the legitimate cud for which they were 
bestowed; ami a (hoiisaiid Yoices will be rain 
ed to attest, from (hen own joyful expciience, 
that she wns ** cyrs to the blind, and feet tu 
the Kline; that the blessing of him who was 
ready to perish runic upon her, and she caus- 
ed the w idnu\ liiiiit to sing for joy.'' The 
eduention of llie poor was no Ie8.s an object in 
which bir grace displayed a benevolent in- 
terest, (ban the supply of their bodily wants. 
She fouiidcd and peisoiially supeniitelidrd sc- 
veial cstaiiiisliments for the education of the 
poor in dijfcrtnt parts of the country, w'lthin 
the sphere of her iiiHuciicc; and assisted, in a 
inoie iudireet inaiiiicr, many olher iustitu- 
tioiis of a similar kind. 'I'he Hrst wi^h of her 
heart indeed, do good, und that wish an 


Ann I will rear one litlle catra. 

Above thy bow’r on Yarrow side; 
j| For worth departed I can mourn. 

But never cringe to living pride. 

I And aye on one returning day, 

! ril seek that place when none shall sec, 

I And pour one simple, holy lay. 

Memorial, beauteous saint, of thee. 

When circling years have come and 
gone. 

Some early hind may there espy 
A minstrel on his old grey stone. 

With the while hairs waving o’er hit 
I eye. 

I 

active and intelligent mind cnatdrd her, in no 
coininon degree, tu perfunn. She was not sa- 
tishid with making others the aimniiers of 
her charity — she visited, in person, the abodes 
of want and wretchedness — she adiiiiiiisteicd 
with her own bauds to the necessities of the 
poor, and subjected herself to no trifling pri- 
vations tAlit she might promote the comfort 
und happincs of bur dependants. 7'husc who 
! liaie b«cu so foi(unatc as to meet with her on 
I such errands of love, will never forget the 
j sunshine of gratified benevolence which shone 
I on her counleniince, aod adtled unspeaka- 
ble a cli.iiin to the graces of her person. 
;T1uiCU.>b soinelhliig, indeed, in every pait 
of her character, so very f.ir surpassing the 
coiniuori standaid of liuniauity, that it is im- 
possible to dwell oil the remcmbracce of it 
without a sacred and soienin feeling, ap- 
I proucliiiig to veneration It is incxprcsaihly 
j cxhiluialiiig to know, that such cliaruclers are 
I- occuhioiialiy sent to ailorn and diguify our 
nature; niid a sentiment of trmlcr c.Miltatioii 
is not ptrha|»s altogether inconsistent w ith the 
1 nuirii.-a) .sorrow' caused by her removal fioni 
I this earthly scene. There cannot assuredly 
I he iiii oi)j«'Ct better cnietilalcd to elevate and 
j enlarge the mind, to give it just view.s of the 
I dignity of religion iiriii viitue, uiid to teach it 
I to know its own value, than the coiiternpla- 
j tioii of a human being approaching, on earth, 
so near to the perfection of celestial natures ; 
and, amidst the atliirrmeiits and vuiiities of 
! time, steadily pursuing the path which leads 
to the joys of eternity. 
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— The sufTrage of the wise, 

The piaise tliat'ii worth ambition, is attaiiiM 
By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 

Armstrong. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS.— By Juninus. 
(Continued from p. 192.^ 


Miss K. When I would draw, |j 
or, as you may call it, invent, if 
you like, flocks and herds, I do it 
in this way. These sheep arc from 
Raphael— I thus turn tlicin into'' 
cows, bulls, and goats. 

Miss Eve, Yes ; I sec you have 
only reversed this, but copied the 
great structure, the long lines, har- 
mony, &c. I perceive that we may 
pilfer for ever, in millions of in- 
stances, and set detection at de- 
fiance. If this can be done, of 
what use is genius.^ 

Miss K, Figures, landscapes, in 
short, every thing may be thus pa- 
rodied, from the most sublime to 
the lowest composition. Thu.s, when 
I would design a slii[)wrcck, 1 con- 
sider the works of the Peters, Pa- 
rulles, Vandevelde, Backhuysen, 
oldWyke, &c. Here is a smudge 
I made for the effect of the ship- 
wreck of William from Borzoni. 

Miss Eve* In your picture, I 
observe, you have represented in 
Hq, lx XL Fol XI I. 


tlie distance ships driving and toss- 
ing in the waves, the masts in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Miss K, This gives the idea of 
motion, as also the swag or sidle 
of the vessels, and produces what 
is termed buoyancy. 

Miss Eve. What character, 
force, breadth, transparency, and 
firmness of touch you hgive intro- 
duced I what a harrowing squall ! 
how black and awful ! it almost 
makes me shrink — the sails flutter- 
ing in the wind, and the sea-gulls 
winging their way, as if hurrying 
I over the turhulcnt waves to the 
scene of death — thcliglit, sublime 
break in the clouds, the rain pour- 
ing, &c. 

Miss K. There is sentiment in 
all nature: a knowledge of what 
produces the various impressions 
on our feelings, confer^J, in a high 
degree, what is denominated ge- 
nius, by which the mind may be, 
as it were, mechanically acted up- 
Li. 
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on, as a skilful chemist can, by 
drugs, variously affect the body. 
Burke, in his Essa^ on the Sublime 
and Beautiful^ teaches a great deal 
of this. By certain rules, awe, 
terror, pity, love, and the other 
passions may be excited. 

Miss Eve. It is the same in act- 
ing. The best actor works most 
forcibly on our feelings. In this 
particular, Garrick was superior 
to the silver-tongued Barrj'. 

Miss K. All this is very much 
the effect of certain rules. A help- 
less infant, or a young beauty in 
distress, excites pity ; virtue and 
the kind hearty sunk to poverty 
and woe, and a thousand other si- 
tuations, produce their peculiar 
emotions, and are the materials 
with which the dramatist, the novel- 
writer, the painter, and poet, work. 
The customs alter, nature remains j 
the same. This is well understood 
by- Fuseli, as he has shewn, espe- 
cially in his Fairies. The works i 
of such artists are always intcrest- 

*' I 

ing : and all this, as Ueynolds ob- | 
serves, is very much under the] 
dominion of rules; for it is not the | 
nature of chance to produce works | 
of merit with any constancy and 
certainty. Fuseli would stand no 
iiiore chance of a capital prize in ; 
the lottery, by any ticket he might ! 
select, than my Romeo would. [ 
An artist may study the rules of' 
drawing, &nd may not study the ! 
nature of the mind. ! 

Miss Eve. Is there not a natu- , 
ral difference in the mind ? Some 
will comprehend variously, exten- 
sively, acramely, will draw or write 
in affected themselves 

and affect others ; while some arc 
cold as marble. Some are of ge- 
nerous natures, as Lady Montague 


, observes at the conclusion of every 
I verse of a song which she wrote : — 

No, Hwas your generous nature. 

Bold, soft, sincere, and guy; 

It sbone in every feature, 

Abd stole niy heart away. 

Miss K. Yes; there is much 
: difference in the natural structure 
of the mind : yet very much is 
, under the dominion of rules, and 
much may be gained by an artful 
method of availing ourselves of the 
works of others, as I w^as observing 
just now of. the favourite ballad of 
: Jocky and .fenni/y which is the very 
old song of the Scoth Haymakers 
I worked up and improved. The line I 
! mentioned in Cowper’s Crazy Kate, 
is another instance of this. Thou- 
' sands of such examples may ea- 
! sWy be produced in the works of 
tlie best w riters, painters, sculptors, 
architects, &c. 

j It is said, that some aremore coiv- 
ceited of their natural powers than 
they ought to be ; on the other hand, 

I many are loo much depressed, and 
! enteiTuin a humbler opinion of 
! their native powers than they ought 
! to have, especially when they com- 
' pare their own attempts in art w itli 
I the mueli more successful efforts 
I of some others. 

I Miss Eve. Many of these do 
I not knows that they arc breaking 
I down a castle with their list or a 
j hammer, while others are using 
cannon and battering-rams, pa- 
rodying, continually copying or 
skimming the cream of their most 
successful predecessors. — 

But we were speaking of yoitr 
picture. — I observe the ships are of 
the sort that were used in the 12tli 
century. Some artists, without .a 
proper attention to the costume in 
sucb.a subject as this, might intro- 
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xi^ice the (Modern improvements in 
naval architecture ; . perhaps repre- 
sent the crew in the dress of tlie 
present day, some of them attempt- 
ing to escape with a life-preserver, 
or firing signals of distress 200 
years before gun-powder was in- 
vented, with a thousand similar ab- 
surdities. Time and place you 
have here pourtrayed wiili great 
accuracy. 

Miss Eve. I think Henry I. the 
father of the unfortunate William 
and Maud Countess bf Perche, 
was a handsome, brave, and accom- 
plished man, and, for his great 
learning, called Beau C/ercy or 
tJte Scholar. 

Miss K. It is related, that his 
person was manly, his contenance 
engaging, his eyes clear, serene, 
and penetrating. He was brave, 
affable, sagacious, and eloquent, 
extremely temperate in his niqals, 
ijicxorable against olTenders, and 
so great a lover of learning, that 
he acquired the surname you have 
mentioned. Ambition, however, 
was his ruling passion ; for to this, i 
in the case of his brother Robert, I 
he certainly sacrificed all the prin- , 
ciplcs of justice and of humanity. 1 

Miss Eve. Many of the kings ■ 
of England, since Egbert, the first 
king of this country in the 9th cen- 
tury, have had distinguishing ap- 
pellations or surnames, 

. Miss K. Yes, nearly twenty;! 
seven before the Norman conquest, : 
and twelve since. 

Alfred the Great in the Othcent. 
Edward the Elder . . lOih — 
Edward the Martyr . 10th — 
Edmund Ironsides . . 1 1th — 

Canute the Great . . 11th — 
Harold Harefoot . . lltli — 


Edward the Confessor 11th cent. 
VVilliam the Conqiieror 11th — 

William II. Rufus . . lltb — . 

% 

Henry I. Beau Clcrc . 12th — 
Richard I. Coeur de Lion 12th — 
John Lackland . • . 18th 

Henry III. of Winchester 13th — ^ 
Edward I. Longshanks 14th — 
HenrylV.of Bolingbroke 15th — 
Henry V. of Monmouth 15th — 
Henry VI. of Windsor 15th — 
Richard III. Crook-back 15th — . 
Charles I. the Martyr . 17th — 
and the twentieth may be called 
George the Good, who lives at pre- 
sent in the 19th century, and whose 
reign and life have extended con- 
siderably beyond the ordinary du- 
ration. 

Miss Eve. Among men who have 
distinguished themselves in litera- 
ture or the arts, which do you re- 
collect to have passed the age of 
seventy ? 

Miss K. These are very nume- 
rous. I will first mention those I 
recollect, who died at and above 
the age of 90. 

Bernard leBavier de Fontenelle 100 

Titian 09 

Charles Macklin 98 

Gaspard Duchange .... 90 

Michael Cox is 95 

Rene Descartes) q. 

Claude Mellaii f • • • 

Sir Christopher Wren | gj 

Roger Long ) 

Charles de St. Evremond 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti r 90 
Thomas Hobbes y 

Of the females, Magdalen Scu- 
dery lived to 94, and Ninon de 
TEncIos to the age of 00. 

The above names are well known. 
Duchange and Mellan were cele- 
brated engravers; Coxis was a 
L L ? ' 
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painter— he studied Michael An- vember II, 1626; died October 9, 
gelo; Charles Macklin, the cele- 1772, aged 146. 

brated actgr Macfindley, Esq. of Tip- 

'Miss Eve. Who was particii- 1 perary, died June 1773, aged 143. 
larly distinguished for his rcpte- ! Williitn Leland, of Ireland, died 
sentation of Shylock, and under ! January, 1732, aged 130. 
whose portrait I have seen inscrib- j Mi% Fairbrother, of Wigan, Lan-r 
ed — , cashire, died in May, 1770, aged 

This is the Jew 13S. 

That siiakspiaie drew. Mr. John Mount, of Laiigholm, 

Ij Heiir}^ Jenkins the oldest man Dumfries, Scotland, died March, 
3 ' oil have redd of in modern times? 1776; and Mr. Movvat, surgeon, 
Miss K. No : one is said to ' Dumfries, died February 21, 1776, 
have lived 29 years longer than old ; both aged 1&6. 

Jenkins. — Here is a little memo- Peter Garden, of Aucherness, 
randum-book, in which I haveen- Scotland, died in January', 1775, 
tered a short account of some per- aged 131. 

sons remarkable for longevity. Mr. W . EHis, of Liverpool, died 

Don John Taveira dc Lima, in 1789, aged 130 j^ears 6 months. 
Knight of the order of Christ, Mr. John Sheldon, died at West 
died in Portugal in 1738, aged 198 | Bromwich in 1802, aged 129. 
years. He had been from a lad in Mr. Tice died at Haglcy, Wor- 
the service of the crown ; from a cestershire, Feb. 26, 1774, aged 
common soldier he passed succes- 125. 

sivelj" through the degrees of en- Samuel Pinnock died at King- 
sign, adjutant, captain, major, co- ston, Jamaica, May 16, 1796, aged 
Ionel, and lieutenant-general. He 125. 

was then preferred to the govern- | St. Patrick, first Bishop of Ire- 
ment of the city of Moncoan, and land, died in 491, aged 122. 
his Portuguese majesty at last, in , Mr. Marmadukc Bell, Deputy 
consideration of his long and faith- | Ranger of the Curragh of Kildare, 
ful services, rewarded him with the | dipd there in August, 1802, aged 
patentandpay of brigadier of all his ^ 108. He was a rider at the York 
armies. He is the oldest modern j races in 1714. 
man on record. j Here is a portrait engraved in 

Henry Jenkins, born in York- i 1797. Under it is written— Isaac 
shire, 1501, died December 1670, Ingal, born in 1679, and is now 


aged 169. , living (aged 118) in Lady Web- 

Tliomas Parr, son of John Parr, j ster’s family at Battle Abbey, Sus- 
of Wilmington, in the parish of l! sex, where he has been a domestic 
Aldenbury,^ the county of Salop, j upwards of 90 years.” 
borni^SiijriSfl^shire, February, 1483; | Here are the inscriptions on the 
dipd\^N.^Vember, 1635, aged 152 monuments erected to the memory 
9 months; buried in West- of Henry Jenkins and Thomas 
.«ibinster Abbey. Parr. The first is at Boltou, in 

Christopher Jacobson Draken- Yorkshire;— • 
borg, of Aarhus, Norway; born Nor ‘‘Blush not, marble, to reseq^ 
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from oblivion the memory of Henry 
Jenkins, a person obscure in birth, 
but of a life truly memorable ; fbr 
he was enriched with the goods of 
Nature, if not of Fortune, and 
happy in the duration, if not the i 
variety of his enjoyments; and 
though the partial world despised 
and disregarded his low and hum- ; 
hie state, the equal eye of Provi- I 
dence beheld and blessed it with 
a patriarch’s life and length of 
days, to teach mistaken man those 
blessings are entailed on temper- 
ance, a life of labour, and a mind 
at ease. He lived to the amazing 
age of 160 ; was interred December 
6, 1670, and had this justice done 
to his memory in 1743.” 

The following is in Westminster 
Abbey : — 

Thomas Parr, of the county 
of Salop, born anno 1483. He 
lived in the reigns of ten princes, 
viz. Edward IV. Edward V. Ri- 
chard III. Henry VII. and VIII. 
Edward V I. Mary, Elizabeth, James 
I. and Charles I. He died in Lon- 
don, aged 152 years; and was bu- 
ried here November 15, 1635,” 

Miss Eve. Have you any memo- 
randums of persons of our sex re- 
markable for their great age ? I 
have often heard my nurse say — 

The life of a man is threescore and ten, 

Put the life of a woman nobody knows when. 

Miss K. Here are a few that I 
have noticed : — 

Catherine Countess of Des- 
mond, died aged . 140 

Margaret Patten 136 

Elizabeth Merchant, of Hamil- 
ton’s Bawn, Ireland, died in 

1761 ,133 

|drs. Keith, died at Newnham, 
Gloucestershire, June 21, 

J772 133 


Mary Yates, of ShifFnal, Aug. 

1770 128 

Mary Ellis^ of Leigh, June 3, 

1609 119 

Mary Jefferies, of Py e-street, 
Westminster, November 27, 

1796 115 


Miss Eve. Dr. Johnson, in his 
Life of Dr. Edward Youngs who 
died in 1765, aged 84, says, in al- 
lusion to his long life, Where waa 
the world into which he entered? 
meaning the world’s inhabitants; 
and yet this old doctor was 114 
years younger than Don John Ta- 
veira. If, as it is said, a genera- 
tion passes away in about 33 years, 
he must have seen six generations 
in his life of 198 years. 

Miss K. Here is an inscription, 
which is to be seen against the wall 
of a church-yard in Tothill Fields, 
Westminster : — Near this place 
lieth Margaret Patten, who died 
June 26, 1739, in the parish work- 
house, aged 136 years and here 
is an inscription to the memory of 
Miss Ellis, too ludicrous one would 
think to be found under ground 
among the dead. It is in a vault in 
the church-yard of Leigh, Essex : 
— Here lies the body of Mary 
Ellis, daughter of Thomas Ellis 
and Lydia his wife, of this parish. 
She was a virgin of virtuous cou- 
rage and very promising hopes, and 
died the 3d of June, 1609, aged 
one hundred and nineteen.” 

Miss Eve. Titian Vecelli, that 
prince of colourists among the 
modern painters, who died aged 
99, seems as in his youth when 
compared to Don John Taveira, 
almost a century younger, and what 
is called the age of man, 70 years, 
younger than old Harry Jenkins. 

• Miss K. \ es, as bright colour, 
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appears dull when placed beside Rembrandt, those celebrated ce- 
another that is loucli brighter, so loiirists — have you formed one ot 
all things go by comparison. Titian ? 

Miss fire. You shewed me a sort Miss K. Yes, here is one. 
of pedigree of art of Rubens and 
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Miss Eve. Coello is called the 
Portuguese Titian, Liagnothe Lit- 
tle Titian, and I think Navarra is 
styled the Spanish Titian. 

Miss K. Yes; Giovanni Fer- 
nandez de Navarra, called Navar- 
rete and the Spanish Titian, was 
pupil to Titian. Coello and Liagno 
were only imitators of the greatest 
of modern colourists. There were 
two Cocllos: Alonzo Sanchez Co- 
ello, born 1515, in Portugal, the 
painter wc were speaking of ; the ; 
other, Don Claudio Coello, a na- j 
tive of Madrid. P. de Liagno was 
also born at Madrid, in 1573. 

Miss Eve. The Spanish painters 
have had great opportunities of stu- 
dying Titian, there being so many 
of his works in the Escurial. 

Miss K. Yes; Venice and the 
Escurial contain many of his best 
pictures. 

Miss Eve. I much admire the 
brisk pencilling, the spirited touch, 
as Reynolds calls it, of Don Diego [ 
Velasquez. I 

Miss K. Don Diego Velasquez ' 
de Silva, son of Francisco Herrera j 
Pacheco, was born at Seville, 1594; | 
died of a fever, August 6, 1060, 
and was buried in the parochial 
church of St. Juan. This painter 
was knighted. It has been justly 
observed, that those painters who 
would obtain honours, gold chains, 
medals, and riches, should be or- 
namental painters : it is not every 
mind that can appreciate the high- 
est departments. 

Miss Eve. Ornamental pictures 
arc addressed to the eye ; almost 
every one has eyes ; the highest 
departments address the mind, but 
few possess what the scientiBc un- 
•derstand by a mind. One gains 
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the million, the other the intelli^ 
gent few. 

Miss K. Here is a description 
of the dress of Velasquez : — 

** In the year 1600 Lewis XIV. 
King of France, demanded the In- 
fanta Donna Maria Teresa in mar- 
riage, and Velasquez, in execution 
of his office, set out before the 
court. This interview took place 
in the month of June, when Lewis 
XIV. after being splendidly re- 
galed, and having interchanged se- 
veral magnificent presents with tlie 
Catholic king, received his bride, 
and Philip returned to San Sebas- 
tian. In all these splendid ceremo- 
nials V elasquez officiated in quality 
of his post, adorned with the insig- 
nia of his knighthood and other 
dignities, magnificently apparelled 
in a vest of Golilla, with rich silver 
lace of Milan, according to the fa- 
shion of the times: on his cloak 
t the red cross profusely adorned 
j with diamonds and other precious 
stones; a beautiful silver - hiked 
sword, of exquisite workmanship, 
with figures in relievo, made in 
Italy ; a costly gold chain round 
his collar, with the order of Sant- 
iago appending to it, in a magnifi- 
cent setting of diamonds.’* 

Miss Eve. There is a similarity 
in the characters of Rubens and 
Velasquez ; both were eminent or- 
namental painters; and 30 years 
before, Rubens came to P^ngland 
as ambassador fronuhe Infanta Isa- 
bella and Philip IV. of Spain to 
King Charles I. on a treaty of peace 
between the two crowns. As lie 
sacrificed so mucli to brilliancy and 
shew in his pictures, it is likely that 
I his cloak was not very plain. 

\ Miss K. No; it had probably 
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a few diamonds about it when he 
was introduced to Charles I. in the 
character of ambassador. 

, Miss Eve. The marriage of 
Donna Maria Teresa with Lewis 
XIV. called the Great, took place 
about the time of the restoration 
of Charles II. of England. 


Miss K, Yes; Charles II. was 
restored in May, 1660. This mar- 
riage took place a month after- 
wards, and Velasquez enjoyed the 
honour of knighthood only three 
months, as he died in August of 
the same year. 

JUNINUS. 


THE COGITATIONS OF SCRIBLERUS. 

No. X. 

I would give even to the street beggar, that I might keep up in mysrlf the habit of hene- 
▼olciice; it nii^ht do him no good, but it would awaken exercise, and thereby ron firm the prin- 
ciple and feeling of charity in myself. Bishop Porteus. 


If, as it is said, Charity co- 
vereth a multitude of sins,” or ra- 
ther, if this sentence of holy writ, 
which is so continually issuing from 
the lips of the religious and the 
irreligious, be believed, how is it 
that so many miserable objects pass 
us unheeded, or that so many deep 
plaints of sorrow are driven in an- 
ger from our doors, and are con- 
tinually suffered to break upon our 
ears, if not with insult, at least 
without pity ? Why all this unne- 
cessary hardening of the heart to- | 
wards our fellow-travellers to the 
same bourn, when a very small pit- 
tance from each of us would be 
more consistent with that Christian 
charity which we profess ? How 
do we know but that Almighty j 
power which raised us up to-day in | 
prosperity, may bow 'us down to- j 
morrow in adversity ; and we may, , 
in our turn, become even more de- | 
based than the object who now so- i 
licits bur alms ? What man is there ; 
ill these times that can say, 1 will | 
be rich to-morrow ? The butterfly | 
is a worm one moment, the next is ! 
dressed mpr^ gaily than Solomon j 
in all his gtejn S' little longer time, | 
and it ifb 4o more ! Its pride va- 1 


nishes ere the next day’s dawn at 
most, even should it escape a pre- 
mature death by the clutch of its 
urchin pursuer, 

I have been so often borne down 
with words rather than arguments, 
for my improper defence, as it has 
been termed, of promiscuous cha- 
rity, that I resolved to hold my 
peace for the future on this sub- 
ject, although unconvinced of the 
fallacy of my reasoning ; but, shel- 
tering myself under the privileges 
of an essayist, 1 shall, through the 
medium of my Cogitations^ dare 
once more to broach my favourite 
subject. From my fair readers, I 
trust,- I shall receive more alteu- 
tion than from my own dictatorial 
sex, for Charity is a feminine vir- 
tue, and painters delineate her in 
the form of the softer sex. 

To what churchwarden’s lady the 
abolition of pockets is owing, and 
the ridicule owes its celebrity, I 
know not. In the company of a 
fan, a vinegaret, or a pocket-hand- 
kerchief scented with attar of roses, 
vulgar copper halfpence can liope 
for no place. For them in vain the 
poor sweeper wears her broom to 
the stump \ the fair, without heeding 
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Ircr exertions, pass over her swept 
•crossing witlioiUfemuneration. The 
glossy white silk stocking and the 
Nankeen slioe disdain to owe their 
security to a pauper : but where is 
the man who has a side pocket, or 
who doats upon a clean-turned an- 
cle, who would refuse his mite to 
•keep unsullied so briglit an exhi- 
bition ? For us poor authors, to 
whom an invitation to a tea and 
tiirn-oiit party is a sufficient tax 
upon our dre&s §\io^s ; wo, wlioean 
ill ad’ord the charge of coach-hire 
to carry us decently to a jietit sou- 
perj from us the street-sweeper is 
entitled to the most unreserved 
gratitude ; and I am weak enough 
to confess, that I could never stride 
over a clean crossw^ay, on which a 
poor wretch has spent his broom 
and his strength, without paying 
the accustomed trifle, or, in lack 
of halfper.ce, scoring it uj) in my 
brain as a just debt to be paid some 
lime or other, i have read some- 
where of a poor devil sdiciting a 
gentleman to bestow his charity. 
— I owe you one,” he retorted. 
— Aye, sir,” said the ])oor de- 
pendant, “ ’tis unknown the cre- 
<lit we sweepers give this way.” 
However, I keep my word. Of- 
ten, when hooted, have I nislied 
through the mud, or, availing my- 
self of the sweeper's exertions, con- 
tracted debts us long as any milk- 
score. To a gentleman with a con- 
tracted leg, who plies from Char- 
lotte-street to Ratlibone-pluce, 1 
now owe two-pence ; and to ano- 
ther artist at Chaucery-ligie I am 
indebted one penny. But to be 
serious ; there are some men who 
really are such adepts in theoretical 
virtues, that there is no being a 
j]uitcli for them ; men who have so 
No. LXXL l ol. XII. 


many negative qualities, so many 
left-handed systems of morality, 
and who make so many jumps over 
their duty, that it is impossible to 
catch them. “ Charit)^,” says my 
friend Ephraim Smooth, “ is one 
i of the first of virtues.” — IIow 
; then is it, my friend,” I replied, 
“ that you pass unheeded so many 
i objects on which you might excr- 
I cisc such a quality ?” — What !” 
1 retorts my friend, “ do you call that 
i charily vvhich indulgesiclleness and 
imposition ? Xo^ no; find out some 
poor wretch too proud to beg, and 
who languishes in a corner, asham- 
j ed to meet the public eye ; one 
; who has seen better days; and many 
such there are.”— “ Stop, my friend, 
said I, “ I have heard this argument 
before; but, trust me, want and a 
dark night are sovereign cures for 
I these nice feelings: but, perhaps, 
I when you give, you must bestow 
your mile on some obscure and* /;/- 
. terestiug female, who was once a 
thing of impertinence; some poor 
I gentleman who has ruined his cre- 
: ditors; or some genteel visionary 
;j who has broken bis parent’s heart, 
j from his idleness, or from a false 
I pride to wdiicli he had not the sniall- 
I est claim; or to some other per- 
j sonage possessing the ‘ caps and 
bells’ el' poverty : hut do you even 
j cvei* look out for such objects 
; — N-o, he hud no time. — “Then 
! truly, friend Ephraim, you have 
found out an excellent subterfuge 
for keeping your money in your 
■ pocket. You say, you oiay, by giv- 
ing, encourage idleness; are you 
! sure that objects of charity would 
not work, could they procure em- 
ployment .? Impostors there are 
doubtless many i but regard that 
man, look at that fellow hopping 
JVI M 
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along, he has on a blue jacket ; he 
will accost you, hoping that your 
lionour^s boots may not spring a 
leak, that you may never lie on a 
lee shore, or that your noble con- 
sort will drop a shot in yowv wake. 
I grant you, that though he begs 
you to remember poor Jack, though 
he declares that he lost his precious 
limb with the glorious Nelson, he 
may not be a sailor ; but you see 
his leg is cut off close to the stump, 
there are no, leg an<l foot tied uj) 
over a timber toe. Surely this fel- 
low did not suH'er amputation for 
the pleasure of gaining a few ca- 
sual halfpence ; and whether lie 
lost his limb by the cogs of a mill, 
or an enemy’s shot, surely he de- 
serves your compassionate consi- 
deration — he cannot be an impos- 
tor, That woman you may see is 
totally blind, therefore your futile 
objections cannot save the penny 
no^ lurking in your pocket.” — 
But,” retorted my friend, don’t 
you know, that these people get 
more than you or I by the s^^eat of 
our brows ? Is it not notorious, 
that a beggar has sold his stand for 
IBs. per diem ? and is it not a re- 
ceived fact, that in St. Giles’s they 
feast on the greatest luxuries ; that 
they make imitations of wounds, 
and all such tricks r” — 1 have 

heard these stories, friend Ephraim, 
but verily the reporters of them 
lied, for I liave taken some pains 
to substantiate these things — I be- 
lieve them not : some solitary in- 
stances of this sort may have oc- 
curred, but are we to condemn all 
as ch^at^ ? I have myself been de- 
ceived, grossly deceived. If I as- 
improper objects unknowingly, 
am I to blame? Certainly not, my 
;inotive is a good one. We read, 


my friend, * Never turn away thy 
face from a poor man, and then tlie 
face of God shall never be turned 
away from thee and, * if you re- 
lieve not your brother.who wanteth 
aught’—; — but you are more versed 
I in Scripture than I am.” — “ All 
j this is really very fine,” retorted 
my friend Ephraim : now attend 
to me, look at that wretch ; she not 
long ago told you her distress, ‘ A 
morsel of bread had not passed her 
lips this precious day ; she was in 
despair and poverty, while her hus- 
I band w as fighting the battles of his 
: country see, she is now coming 
j out of that gin-shop, while others 
j expend all their money on snuff.” — 
I Fie upon thee, friend Ephraim ! 
j did you not but this morning tell 
I me, that, from a trilling loss in one 
i of your speculations, you could not 
; recover your temper until three 
glasses of wine after dinner yes- 
|| terday niiide you forget your trou- 
|j hies ? Away, then, with such ob- 
I jections ; you sec an object in mi- 
I scry, pcrlraps it may be caused by 
her own imprudence, of these must 
the feelings be more severely out- 
raged ? — But I ask not for your 
I money to support idleness. I ask 
j but for the eleeinosinary penny 
I that you will waste on some useless 
thing, or throw unheeded into your 
drawer ; give that, ai^d leave tlic 
rest to the Power who can alone 
judge the motive. But you ha\c 
not yet, I presume, made half your 
objections ; you have forgotten that 
poor-rates are liigh, and that there 
are worlwliouscs built. But are not 
these asylums often distant? or can 
the indigent be admitted directly ? 
You would subscribe then, friend, 
to parish, for in that case your 
name would be blazoned in the 
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church, in blue and gold, to pro- ■ sorrows of an Ellen or a De Cour- 
claim the generosity of your dona- 1 cy ; you can vent maudlin tears 

tion but farewell ! I leaveyou, I j at the shrine of Fiction, but pity 

know, unconvinced.” j not the real miseries of poor human 

See that poor shivering female, ' nature, 
whom floods of rain have nearly! It was one bitter night last v«^in- 
drenched ; she waits with hungry, ter, when returning home through 
yet patient looks, at the door of one of the squares, wrapping 
yon pastry-cook’s shop; see her self up in my great-coat, that my 
follow, with anxious eyes, luxury j steps were arrested by the over- 
after luxury, which pall the appe- I bearing voice of a man abusing a 
tites of that group of young !a- j beggar-woman with two infants, 
dies — she has not 5 -et broken her • He did not content himself with 
fast. How often hSis she, with hope [passing her and withholding his 
deferred, watched each dismissed ‘mite, but insulted her by demand- 
passenger, whose change of a few ' ing eleven-pence, for a shilling, 
halfpence she thinks rmiy he hcr’s, !■ adding, that he would give her the 
hut ill vain! Stop, my dear, my odd |ieuny. The poor wretch in 
amiable countr^’-wouien, and give j vain protested, that she uas not 
the price of that jelly to her whom i worth a farthing. He swore it was 
the cravings of unsatisfied hunger ! a lie, and that she earned morethan 
arc racking with cramps. Alas! j he did. Fruitlessly did he endea- 
no, you will not. She vvatclies your vour to enrage her by calling her 
departure again, she secs the over- by opprobrious epithets; but she 
plus halfpence screwed in a paper : bore them with provoking indfflFer- 
hope once more brightens her vi • cnee. ‘‘ Now,” said the fellow, “ I 
sage, she draws encouragement see you are going to abuse me ; 
from the smile that plays on ^-our come, give us a spice of yourlan- 
countenance; but they are con- guage — come, some of your gab, 
signed to your bag, and you rush ma’am!” — “No,” said the poor 
by her to your carriage, and, en- wrelcli, “ I scorn to do as you do, 
vcloped in furs, complain of the make a blackguard of myself.” — 
severity of the weather, while you j“ You bed — d,” rejoined the dis- 
bchold her shivering, unheeded, in 1 appointed son of prosperity — “ go 
the blast, as if she were not your j to hell!” — “ I sha’ n’t,” retorted the 
fellow mortal. Yet are your cheeks woman, coolly, “ that’s not my 
bedewed with tears for the illness parish.” 
of your pug-dog, or the fancied : 

EUDOXIA, CONSORT of the EMPEROR PETER the GREAT. 

C Cojitiniicd from p. 200.^ 

Si;cH was the melancholy fiitc of ! relief from the intelligence, that 
the son of Eiuloxia, jvho could find | the czar was preparing for a jour- 
no consolation but in her tears, ncy to Denmark. It was not long 
when lier heart received some slight before he tciually repaired thither, 

M M *2 
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to concert with the Danish court a 
descent upon Schonen, respecting 
the expediency of which both par- 
ties perfectly agreed, but on which 
Peter himself was so intent, that 
he determined to superintend the 
operations in person. He entrust- 
ed the regency during his absence 
to ln% favourite Rlenzikof, with 
the injunction, to force the prince 
to a speedy decision, and to endea- 
vour to determine his choice in such 
a manner, that it sliould fall on a 
convent in whose prior implicit 
confidence might be placed. 

However great were the sorrows 
that overwhelmed P'luloxia, and 
however painfully passing events 
inu4»t have affected her maternal 
heart, yet at Peter’s court not a 
word was bestowed a» the unhappy 
princess. Shut up in her cell, slie 
could do nothing but pray and 
wcep;alltlictiesthfaonccboiHKl her 
to thg world seemed now to be dis- j 
solved for ever. The evar was the i 
more astonished, \vl;en, imnu'diatc- I 
ly upon hi*^ arrival at (-o^penhagen, ‘ 
he received accouiu-', iliat Kiuloxia 
kept np a con-v spojiduncc iVoin her 
gloomy cell, not only v.itli Iicr un- 
fortunate son Alexis and her bro- 
ther Lapuschin, hui also with Pe- 
ter’s sister, the Princess Mary. Ills ! 
informant maliciously adiled, that ■ 
Mary had provided Eudoxia with | 
secular apparel, for her to. put on ' 
as soon as she threw oil' tlie veil ; , 
that tlie Archbishop of Koslof al- j 
rejidy permitted public prayers to 
be oficred up in his diocese for her 
as the real consort of the czar ; ' 
that the amorous princess had form- 
ed a criminal connection with an 
named Glcbow, who resided 1 
pit;1iis estate in the neighbourhood i 
of llustof; and had even the au- ' 


dacity to assure the czar, that, un^ 
less Srpeedy measures were laketi 
to defeat this conspiracy, its con- 
sequences might be most disastrous, 
to himself and his family. 

Whether this story were true 
j or wholly fictitious ; w'hether the 
: fate of her son roused tlie mother, 

‘ mouruing in profound seclusion,, 
from her apparent apathy ; or whe- 
ther the whole was. a stratagem of 
Catharine, wlio had usurped her 
throne, and of the favourite Meu- 
zikof, to ensure the snccess of their 
plans, it is very dillicult to de- 
termine. 

Peter, who was naturally of a 
' mistriistful, suspicious disposition,, 
was violently shocked at reading 
.this unexpected intelligence: he 
was determined,, however, not to 
relinquish the undertaking on ac- 
count of which he had visited Co- 
. pcnluigen, and as he was at tlie 
same time apprehensive, that his 
son and his adherents niicrht take 
advantage of his absence to make 
some desperate attempt, he had 
recourse to dissiumhitioii ; for he 
had iKvdoubtof gaining the prince, 
if he substituted the eippearance of 
coulideiu e instead of threats. He 
therefore wrote to him in the teii- 
! dercst terms, and invited him ta 
repair without loss of time to Co- 
penliagen, to share the laurek 
which he hoped to gather in the 
, projected invasion of Schoncu. 

' These specioiLs dcmonscTiitions of 
' paternal affection did not impose 
. upon the jirince ; his intimate 
friends probably warned him against 
j the snares concealed beneath the 
i kind professions of a severe and 
I inexorable father, and by their ad- 
vice he deLcnuined to employ ar- 
tifice agJiinst artifice. He answered 
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the czar in terpns which seemed to 
tlow from implicit obedience and 
iiliai duty, and promised to obey 
his commands without delay. He 
acciiully set out, but scarcely had 
lie reached the frontiers of Cour- 
land, when he turned to the left, 
and directed his course to Vienna, 
against the advice of his friends, ! 
who ill vain urged all possible argu- 
ments to induce him to go to France, 
which was formerly the usual asy- 
lum of unfortunate princes. | 

When the report of his, flight | 
was generally circulated in Mos- j 
cow, and not till then, did Eudox- i 
la’s friends and even the family of' 
tlie czar form the plan of a con- i 
spiracy ; which, however, was not • 
to he put in execution till a fa- 
vourable opportunity should jire- 
sent itself. This caution of the ' 
conspirators clearly proves how ■ 
formidable the czar was to them ; 
even in his absence. ! 

Peter employed a thousand cx- : 
pedients, to prevail upon his son 
to return ; and both Tolstoi, the 
privy counsellor, and Roinanzow, 
captain of the guards, devised a 
tliousand stratagems to inspire the , 
heir to the Russian ihrone with the | 
courage to leave the castle of Si. | 
Elmo at Naples, which the Em- i 
peror of Germany had assigned i 
him for an asylum, but where he i 
was actually treated as a prisoner 
of state. It was not till the czar, 
had finished his tour through Ger- > 
many, Holh.nd, and France, that 
his emissaries succeeded iii pre- | 
vailing upon the prince to return 
to his country, by delivering to him 
a letter, in his father’s own hand- 
writing, in which he promised him 
ail unconditional pardon. 

An alfceting answer from the 


credulous prince preceded his re-, 
turn, and made such an impressiou 
upon his father’s heart, that be. 
would asscHedly have changed hia 
sentiments^if Menzikof, who atten- 
tively watched all his motions, had* 
not taken especial care to stifle 
those paternal feelings. On the 
very day of his arrival at Moscow,, 
the prince received permission to 
throw himself at the feet of hia 
father, and when he quitted his 
: apartment, it was the current re- 
! port, that the czar, faithful to his 
written promise, had given him a 
verbal assurance of his pardon. 

How great was tlicii the univer- 
sal astonishment, when, the fol- 
lowing morning, the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, 1717, the guards were seen 
I surrounding the castle, and the 
I whole garrison under arms! An 
aid-ilc-camp of the czar, accom- 
I panied by four officers, went to 
! the prince, demanded his sword,. 
! and conducted him, escorted by a 
j detachment of grenadiers with bay- 
onets fixed,, as a state prisoner to 
the palace. 

Peter was waiting for him in the 
great hall, surrounded by his mi- 
nisters, nobles, and counsellors of 
state. Scarcely was the prince 
ushered into the presence of thi.'^ 
tribunal, when he acknowledged 
his guilt, and merely requested 
that his life miglit he spared. 

His father, who here sat in judg- 
ment upon his son, went with him 
into his cabinet, to enquire into 
the most secret circumstances of 
his. flight, and the pci’sons impli- 
cated iii it at Moscow. In an hour 
he returned wiili him to the coun- 
cil of state, and proiuised, on the 
word of a prince, to spare his life, 
if he would renounce all claims to 
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tlie Mos'covite throne. Alexis had 

* no other choice left: he therefore, 
without hesitation, subscribed the 
act of renunciation, which was 
placed ready prepared before him. 
'To give complete inviolability to 
such an extraordinary proceeding, 
the grandees of the empire were 
required, without stirring from the 
^ot, to take the oath of allegiance 
to Prince Peter, Catharine’s son, 
as heir-apparent to the Ilussian 
throne ; after which the whole illus- 
trious assembly repaired to the ca- 
thedral, where tlic archbishops, 
bishops, and archimandrites, sum- 
moned for the purpose, wereoblig- ^ 
ed to take the same oath with due ! 
solemnity. 

Great as w'as the sacrifice wdiich 
Alexis had made, his enemies were 
not yet satisfied. He was conduct- 
ed back under a strong escort to 
th^ castle, and soon afterwards re- 
itiovcd to Petersburg. There the 
czar formed a tribunal, composed 
of the most exalted and distin- 
guished persons of the empire, 
who, having previously obtained 
the approbation of the clergy, de- 
clared the prince guilty of crimes, 
which, according to the law, de- 
served the punishment of death ; 
but they left it to the sovereign 
either to confirm or to modify this 
sentence, 

Peter ordered the sentence of 
death to be read to his son : his 
barbarous mandate was obeyed. 
Whether the tremendous image of 
the scal&Id, or material means, 
\vhi^|bj^jeir violent efiects de- 
fttr^onie functions of the body, 
o^erai^d fatally, we know not; so 
mufih is rertain, that the following 
jii’diraiuir\he discarded heir to the 

I' ^ 

tnroue'bf Russia was seized with 


; violent convulsions^ which soon pot 
I a period to his life and his troubles. 
.His death was officially announced 
as the effect of terror and chagrin. 

NoW' commenced the notorious 
criminal process which terminated 
in the tragical death of a prodigi- 
ous number of persons, who. were 
really suspected;’ or whom it was 
deemed politic to suspect, but 
whose pretended crimes were never 
once mentioned, still less proved. 

Many whom ttie prince was said 
to have accused in his private in- 
terview with the czar as accom- 
plices in a conspiracy which he 
never thought of, in order to save 
his own life, were put to the tor- 
ture ; and it is asserted, that by 
I this cruel method it was discovered, 
that the Archbishop of Rostof had 
debauched the iinfortilnate Eu- 
doxia. 

This tale is absolutely incredible, 
but yet the base ecclesiastic con- 
fessed, that, with a view to obtain 
gifts from the silly but opulent 
Abraham Lapuschin, the brother 
of Eudoxia, he had made her be- 
lieve, tliat he had daily visions, in 
which the Almighty disclosed to 
him such things as were highly con- 
solatory to the repudiated princess. 
According to these revelations, Pe- 
ter was soon to be reconciled to 
Eudoxia, who was to quit her drea- 
I ry cell for the throne, to present 
1 the emperor with two sons, and to 
{enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
Catharine, who usurped her place, 
dismissed with scorn and disgrace. 

"The czar commanded the cler- 
gy to depose this prelate from his 
dignity; and when the college re- 
presented, that it had not the pow- 
> er to decide in matters of this kind, 

I Peter replied, with a threat, that 
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if they had theaqthority to appoint doxia was perfectly iimocenti and 
bishops, they coHtd not but possess had only been urged by the prepay 
the right to displace them. rations for the torture, to acquse 

menacesrendered the bishops moi^ herself oi^tbe most absurd crimes, 
compliant ; they declared that the which she never bad and never 
archbishop had forfeited his digni- could have thought of, closely 
ty, and the external attributes of watched as she was in the convent, 
the ecclesiastical^liujiction. He was In vain was the heroic GleboW sub- 
stripped of the f^tgnia which he jected, for six successive weeks, to 
had disgraced by a base imposition, unheard-of torments; he never 
and was broken alive upon the \vl)ecl ' wavered, and, as the reward of his 
with the Chevalier Kilkin, the in- I fortitude, was at last impaled. It 
timate friend of prince, and his is related, that in this dreadful si- 
companion in his flight. tuation, struggling between life 

Who can read without emotions and death, the czar, who spared 
of the deepest horror, that the ten- Eudoxia against his will, approach- 
der frame of Eudoxia — that Eii- ed the suil'crcr, and conjured him 
doxia whom the czar, subdued by to confess the trntli; on which his 
her charms, had selected from a- mutilated victim, spitting in his 
mong thousands — the afTectipnate | face, stammered forth these his last 
mother of his children — the prin- - words : — “ Go, tyrant, and let me 
cess who liad shared his throne, die in peace.” 
from which she was most merciless- | Eudoxia’s brother, Abraham La- 
ly hurled, was now, by command puschin, was at first doomed to be 
of the same prince, who had once broken alive upon the wheel; but 
adored her, fixed upon the blood- his sentence was afterwards corn- 
stained rack! At the siglit of the muted into death by the axe. Wbca 
terrific apparatus, her senses for- he had already laid his head upon 
sook her. 'J'hc executioners had: the block, stained with the blood of 
the humanity to rccal her to life, | the many unfortuatc persons, who 
on .which, to avoid the torments j had previously sulVercd, the czar 
preparing for her, she confessed again altered liis sentence, and. 
every crime that her accusers chose awarded him a far more cruel pu- 
to lay to her charge, not excepting nishment. lie ordered him to have 
the. pretended criminal intercourse his tongue cut out, to receive tweii-* 
with Glehow : and so completely ty laslies of the knout, of such s^ 
had the fear of the torture taken verily that these alone might have 
lioid of her imagination, that even occasioned death, and then to be 
when confronted with heralledged; banished for ever to Siberia. This 
paramour, she adhered to her pre- Peter termed, in his coarse lan- 
vious coiifes.sion ; though Glehow guage, granting him his life, 
asked her, with deep emotion, how Not content with aq many cxe- 
she could debase herselfby such.an cutions, he directed all tb^ Rrcli- 
untruth. He endured the repeated bishops, bishops, and the rest of 
inllictlQii of"the horrid pains of the the superior clergy, to be assem- 
kiiout, and stedfastly persisted in bled, ordered thenT to examine 
h\& d^nbjLi. He declared, that £u- j, Eudo^i.i' / process with the iu.o>t 
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vnitiutc attention, and to pronounce I The Princess Mary, own sister 
-their senterCfce conformably wkb to the czar, received, in the pre- 
ehe utmost rigour of the civil law; kence of the ladiiis and gentlemen 
and of the cationical code. 1>elooging to the court, who were 

Before llvesc judges commenced compelled by Peter to attend the 
their investigation, they solemnl}^ j execution, a hundred stripes with 
declared, that, as peaceful mini- jj rods on the back and shoulders, 
*ters* of the Xjospel, they did not j and was theii .ijjjfliured in the for- 
ihirst for the blood of the accused; i tress of RchliS^lelhurg. Thecon- 
but could have no cthev object in ■ fessors, the domestics, and all those 
view, than her sincere repentance, persons in whom the princess was 
and that Providence had not put suppose*! to place any confidiMicc, 
into their hands the sword of de- i were scourged by the band the 
struction, but the sacred words of j executioner, and after having their 
Jlcvehuion. This spirit of mode- | noses slit and their tongues cut out, 
ration, which at the moment ani- j exiled to the deserts of Siberia, 
mated the vvhole of this dignified ' Many of the suH’erers were per- 
iissemhly so much the more power- fectly innocent, ami had not the 
fully, because shame and remorse slightest knowledge of the conspi- 
yet filled the hearts of tlie vene- ; racy. The plot it-, elf was indeed 
rablc fathers on account of tlie sen- | scarcely framed, but it might have 
tcnce of death pronounced by them , shaken Peter’s throne had it been 
upon the son of Eudoxia, saved the i siiftered to attain maturity. It is 
life of the wretched mother. She rettiarkable, that almost immedi- 
was adjudged to undergo ecclesi- ately after these proscriptions and 
astical discijiluie only, to he in- this profuse bloodshed, the Uussiaii 
ilicted by two of tlie nuns. The |i nation, with universal acclamations, 
sentence was executed in the pre- j conferred on the czar tlie title of 
sence of the whole chapter, and the 1 Emperor, 
maltreated Eudoxia was shut up in 

another convent near the lake of (To he concluded in our next,) 
^adoga. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MARCHIONESS DE 

BRINVILLIERS. 

Mary Margaret de Brinvil- and extremely fascinating, and led 
LIERS, thedanghterof Drenx d’Au- a very modest and retired life, 
brai, a civil judge, was married, Her husband, colonel of the 
in 1651, to the Marquis de Brin- s Normandy regiment of cavalry, 
villicrs, son of the President of the one day brought home with him a 
Chamber p|: Acr omits. She rcsid- ! young officer of the regiment of 
ed wkl^idierTiusband in her father’s Tracy, named Gaudin de Sainte 
house*^at Paris, and the young cou- 1 Croix, of Montauban : he was an 
pie possessed an income of 40,000 j illegitimate branch of a very re- 
livres. The*blarchioness de Brin- | spectahlc family, by which he was 
vil^^^vas 5piall, but a fine figure ' oQt acknowledged, and remarkably 
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Imndsome. The marquis, who had Croix, whocotnmumcate'd them to 
fallen into his ci^pany whilst with his mistress; and sill, actuated by , 
the army, form^ an intimacy w'ij^ avarice and n:\c.uge, was but too 
him, and was desirous that be shoi^^ well dis^osc?d to avail herself of. 
come and live with him at Paris, them. 


His young, susceptible, and amia- 
ble wife made remonstrances, ei- 
ther feigned or sincere, on tlie im- 
propriety of so foj^iliar a coniicc- || 
lion ; hut M. dc Brinvilliers paid jj 
no regard to them, whether it was [ 
that he was completely duped by j! 
her urtihee, supp'Qliing that she had || 
really resorted tO^onc, or that he j| 
considered the virtue of his wife, 
wlio felt some distrust of herself,:' 
above susjjicion. 'fhe conscfpicnce ! 
was, or migl'.t have been foreseen, 
a mutual |;assion of tlie niarcliio- . 
ness and Sainte Croix. 

The father, indignant at tlie cri- 
minal intrigue of bis daughter, ob- ' 
tained in 1003 a /eUre do cachet 
for the lover, wlio was appreliendeil 
while in company witli tlie mar- 
chioness in her carriage, lie was 
conveyed to the Bastille. The 
Marquis dc Brinvillicrs hud mean- , 
while squandered a great ])art of 
his property ; and, by the advice ^ 
of Sainte C roix, bis wile b.ad de- 
manded and obtained a st'parali' 
allowance. 

At tlie cx|)iration of a year, the i 
prisoner was released from tlie Bas- 
tille. Better would it have been 
for him had he either never enter- 
ed or never quitted that place. 
During his residence there, he liv- 
ed in the same room with an Italian ' 
named JOxili, wlio made a trade 
of preparing and selling poisons, 
and was one of those monsters w ho 
occasioned the death of more than 
a hundred persons at Rome during 
thcpoiHificateof Innocent X. lOxili 
imparted his secrets to Sainte 
No. LXXL Fol. ML 


She formed a r€^solution of poi- 
soning her father and her wliole 
family. Stifling all the feelhigsof 
humanity and nature, she made ex- 
periments with tlie poisons i.repar- 
cd by Sain to Croix. She impreg- 
nated bread with them, distributed 
it witli lier own hamlsin tlie Hotel 
Dieii, and carefully collected ac- 
countr, of its results, between 1636 
and 1370, two of her brotlicrs and 
a sister died of poison. The same 
fate was designed for her hush and ; 
hut as she wislied to get rid ‘of him 
merely that she might marry Sainte? 
Croix, and tlie latter had no incli- 
nution for the iiuUch, he is asserted 
to havi' coniitcracted the effects of 
the drugs administered to Idm ; so 
tiuit he, as Madame de ►Sevign6 
expresses it, tossed alternately to 
and fro between life and death by 
poisons and antidotes, w'as fortu- 
nate enough to escape with liis life. 

It must be numbered among the 
enigmas of the history of the hu- 
m.in heart, tlrat the marcliioness 
commirted crimes to wiiicli she 
cf ..hi !»ot have been instigated by 
any personal interest. If therefore, 
on occasion of such enormities, it 
were possible to conceive some be- 
nevolent intention, w^e should be 
tempted to recognize a trace of 
such a feeling in the following fact. 
— She once became acquainted in 
a convent with a novice^ho seem- 
ed absorbed in the deepest 
she learned, that the parents of this 
young female were about to com- 
pel her to take tlie 5^cil without de- 
lay, that their whole fortune-might 
N N 
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devolve to her brother. Madame letters of the Marchioness to Sainte 
de liriiiviliierijtendeavouredtocoiii- Croix, and abond for 80,000 livrea, 
fort her, and at parting promised frbicli she gave him on the 30th of 
to intercede with her family in her jfibne, 1670, eight days after she 
behalf. She had at her command had dispatched her father. Find* 
infallible means for attaining her ing that she could not obtain pos* 
object. It was not long before the session of the box either by strata* 
novice was informed of the sudden gem or bribery, she fled first to 
death of her father, mother, and England and tbfepce to Liege. A 
brother; and, in consequence, she man, named la Chauss^e, who war 
left t!ic nunnery without the slight- | in the service of the father of Ma- 
est suspicion -of the real chain ofi dame de Brinvilliers when he died, 
circumstances to which she owed ! now preferred d|?niand against 
her liberty. Sainte Croix, td whom also he had 

The garb of piety served to dis- been a servant seven years; assert- 
giiise the crimes of Madame dc ; ing that he had placed 300 pistoles 
Brinvilliers ; and what is remarka- | and other effects in his hands. The 
ble, she not onl}" deceived others • widow of M, d’Aubrai, now mar- 
by it, but also lierself. She went • ried to M. de Villaryeau, conceiv- 
to confession, and one of the most 1 ed suspicions of la Chatissee, who 
imporiant documents against her j was apprehended and examined, 
was a genera! confession written by j The culprit confessed, that he had 
herself : tor Providence could not ; received from Sainte Croix the 
permit such mniierous and detest- poison which put an cn4 to the life 
able crimes to go unpunished. 'ofthebrotherofMadamedeBrin- 
Saiiite Croix died suddenly in June, villiers, and he was brbken alive 
107^. It is reported, that while upon the wheel on the 31th Miircb, 
he was jjreparing a very potent 1073. 

poison, tile glass musk which he ! The gnilt of the matehtoness 
was ac.customed to use, fell to the . seemed but too probable, and Des^* 
ground, and lie was suffocated by ’ grais, a police officer, was directed 
the pestiferous effluvia. As he had to go in quest of her. HeJ went to 
no relations, the police placed seals Liege, assumed the character of 
upon his effects. The marcliionesS ' an abbe, and made love to licr; in 
had the indiscretion to apply for j this manner he at length found 
a small box vplnch formed part of means to entice her oilt of the city, 
them, and wliich, as she said, be- where he took her into custody 
longed toiler, "i li is excited sus- without any oljistaclc on the part 
picion ; the box was opened, aii(f of tiie magistrates of the place, and 
in it was found a paper, dated May seized her papers, among which was 
25 1672, with these words: — “This a writteu narrative of her life, that 
box, unopened and untouched, to filled four or five sheets. She af- 
be .jJ'eHvtred lo Madame de Brin- terwards urgently solicited that this 
vilUc^s, Rue Neuve St. Paul, as manuscript in^it be retiiri>ed,iin* 
all that is in it relates and belongs der the pretext that it-waaiiercon- 
to her.’* "I'hii^faJral box contained fession. On 'her arrival At Paris, 
packets of ^idisons of ail kinds, the ' she at first denied all, and pn&tend- 
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^ to kaoY^. pothiii^ a^put the box 
•Ipft by Sain^ Croix.^ Soinetimej^ 
jhe c(esirecl to^play at picjuet, 
sometimes attempted to put an ctfn 
to her jife- ‘‘ She entered the room/’ 
says Madame de Sevigne, in 
which she. was to receive the tor- 
ture, and observ'hig three vessels 
.full of water, ‘ They are going to 
drown me, I suppose,’ said slie, 
^ for as to drinking all tins water, 
that is impossible.’ She died as she 
liad lived, thstt is, with great reso- 
lution,” continues Madame de Se- 
vign6 ; ‘‘ she heard her sentence 
without betraying fear or weak- 
uess.” 

The Marchioness dc Brinvilliers, 
however, was not yet absolutely 
convicted of her crimes ; but after 
sentence was pronounced, she con- 
fessed every thing, and much more 
than was necessary to justify her 
doom. Her early moral depravity 
now became apparent; for slie ac- 
knowledged^ that, before the com- 
pletion of her' seventeenth year, 
she had lost her chastity and set fire 
to a house. Her confessions indeed 
surpass every thing of tlie kind that 
can be conceived, if the Letter's ot 
Madame de Sevigne on this subject 
deserve implicit credit; but it 
should be remarked, that thgr con- 
tain only the contradictory reports 
current at Paris, where the story 
of .the poisonings had created uni- 
versai alarm. 4 

Slie had a conversation of an 
hour with die attorney- general, and 
appears to have been sincerely pe- 
iiitont in Imr last days. Edmund 
Pirot, a doctor of the Sorboniie, 
whoqi the President, M. de La- 
moignon, allowed to attend her, 
assures us, that during the last 
twenty-four hours of her life, she 


! was so penetrated with contrition, 
and so enlightened by the liglit of # 
grace, that he would gladly liave 
been in her situation ! She wished 
.o receive the holy coiunmnion, 
but could not obtain this indi- 
gence, which the discipline of ilie 
church denied to criminals under 
sentence of death. She then beg- 
ged to have at least some conse- 
crated bread, winch Iiad been 
granted to her relation, Marsinil 
Marillac. But the allctlg^d crime 
of that innocent victim of Cardinal 
Richelieu had not the slightest ana- 
logy with her’s. 

On the way to the scaffold she 
perceived and recognized several 
ladies of distinction, who seemed 
j to observe her with much curiosit}'. 
j She said to them, with great coni- 
j posure, “You enjoy a very agree- 
able sight here.” Lebrun, tlie paint- 
er, likewise attended to see her ; 
but his curiosity was of a better 
kind. lie drew her portrait, and 
! Ills valuable performance exhibits 
I a mixture of pleasing and repul- 
I sivc iraits, nlisolutely unique in its 
i kind. Madame de Brin villicrs ex- 
I uressed a wish, that the executioner 
I would sit before her, that she might 
I not see the police officer wlio had 
apprehended h.cr, and who rode on 
horseback by t!ie,^i|idc ol' the veiii- 
ede : hut on the i'e?iiarl\ of her con- 
fessor, that she must consider ti is 
sight as a kind of penance, s ;e 
replied, “ O j)iyC/()cl, Ibrgivt; me ! 
— then let me still have the obnox- 
ious spectacle.” — “ Sue niouiitcd 
the scallbkl,” says Madame de Sc- 
vign ', without aitiMidant, and 
barefoot, and was at h'ast a Quarter 
of an hour under the liamls of the 
executioner, wlrt^ cut off her hair, 
and put her to rights: this wai 
N N 2 
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cruel, and cxciied much discoii- | tinction, and, among the rest, the 
lent, litr reuiaiiis were next day i Countess of Soissoiis (mother of 
caixlully sought after, tor the peo- r'W’ince Eugene), who was banished 
])lu hlrt -.uly luokt'vl iicr as a Uu* couiUry. 

saiiii.” Ii wum ')!» the Kith June, Exili, the Italian al)ove-men- 
lli/O, t!iai ‘wir. \k\\ :ah d and tinned, and a countryman of his, 
l>i:rncJ. lit r is pr* st rved in had set out witli an attempt to dis- 
the inu^s ii j A[ \ wiillcs; the cx- cover liic pifilodopher’s stone, and 
traorJniary regnhir* y anil di^iica:. y finished vviti; si lling poisons, vi hieli, 
of the boiies seeir. indecul still tc' in a eon itry wnere every thing, 
attest ihu bc auiy of liiat 'K/fson to ! however gra\e its nature, is turned 
vvl'.icii it helonyed. ! into rivliciile, were |nown by the 

ISiveliu, ad^or'ate to tiie p.iriia- j| name of l^ott/hc dc Succe.>siotf^ ])ovv- 
meiit, published a memoria! in fa- ii di rs of siieeession or iniieritance; 
vour o( Madame de Ihnn illicrs. : because, throiigli their means, the 
Another li‘gal work in ‘her hehiilt *• impatient iicir was put, \viii;Oiit 
was also piiuted, tog.' thcr with thi furrhev delay, into the possession 
history ol her tval and cendem* |. of tl'C expected properry. In re- 
nation (Paris, it)7fs l*2iao.). Kd- ,'i gard to tue number of the accused, 
mund Pirot w rote, ‘‘'riielr.stJ’wen- and tfie nature of the crime, this 
ty-four Hours of the Marchioness ! period bore a great resemblance to 
dc BrinviMiers, <;r Account of lur that of tb(^ year 12J of the Roman 
Death.” '^rhis manuscript of 161) ,j era, notorious for accusations of 
clost jy written folio pages, was in j* j.oisoniiig preferred against a mul- 
tne library ot the Jesuiis’ College j tituilc of lloman matrons. 
atParis : itismentiuned iuthe ii/6- !i Tlic special tribunal, however, 
liatheque de was not distingnishod hy any ex- 

Notwithstanrlmg the execution traordinary severity, and contented 
of Bnnvilliers, the poisonings con- I itself, at the close of its tedious 
tinned. It was considered as ccr- I investigations in ICSO, with passing 
tain, that slie was secretly and in- j sentence of death on a woman nam- 
tiniately connected with various i cd Voisin, who pretended to tell 
persons who were afterw'ards ac- | fortunes. It was only by degrees 
cusedof pn'paring poisor.s. These I tliai the public mind became tran- 
reports, and tlji^' universally pro- cjmllized, and many natural deaths 
vailing opinion, occasiom d tneap- weredi'cmed the result of violence, 
pointinent, in IbiO, of a special , The police took the adepts and 
tribunal, denominated ( ItaniLrear- Nhose who w’cre engaged in chemi- 
denle^ wiiich sat in tlie arsmial, and | eal pursuits under its superintend- 
exaaiincd various pusons of dis- j enee. 

ROSALIA DE PONT LEON.— A SPANISH TALE. 

At the age of seventeen, Rosalia ' lion, the last wish of her parents, 
gavo r liaud cousin, Don ■ who, in uiranging this match, de- 

Itiorique, Marqfii.^ de Pont Leon. ' signed thus to unite in one single 
She obeyed, witliout love or aflec- j house all the possessions of their 
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noble family. Bon Fadrique, hoMr- her acquainted with die warmth of 
ever, might have easily gained the'j her heart, with the powerful pas* 
love of his wife. It would havt! sionsof which it was susceptible--^ 


been sufficient had he sliewn any 
consideration and tenderness for 
her ; and this would have been no 
difficult task, for she possessed a 
beautiful person and an accom- 
plished mind. He paid no atten- 
tion even to her youth, her gentle 
disposition, or to that pious regard 
for her duties jmprinted upon her; 
soul, as yet a stranger to every ■ 
other impression. He considered 
only the large fortune which this 
union prevented Rosalia from car- 
rying into another fomily. Ad- 
dicted besides, from inclination and 
habit, to gaming and debanebery, 
liis home seemed dull, and his wife 
was indilferent to him ; indeed, she 
soon had to think herself fortunaie, 
if, in his paroxysms of intoxica- 
tion or fury, she did not experience 
personal ill usage. 

What consolation had this unfor- 
tunate lady ? Without relations, 
without friends, and, in spite of the 
profound seclusion in which she 
buried luTself, exposed to the sus- 
picions of an unjust husband, Ro- 
salia wept, and her very tears were 
deemed a crime. Don Fadrique 
accused her of grieving for the j 
absence of a lover, when she had 
none ; or because she was de- 
prived of opportunities of gain- 
ing admiration, which would not 
have flattered her vanity. A thou- 
sand times did young and amiable 
men, eluding tlie vigilance of her 
keepers, enrlcavonr lo attract lier 
notice. She coldly repulsed their 
attentions, without elfort, or even 
conceiving that there was any merit 
in so dping. 

But the moment that was to make ‘ 


this fatal moment now approached* 
Don Gabriel, the brother of the 
Marquis de Pont L^on, was 
pected at Madrid. After an ab* 
sonce of five years, devoted to the 
duties imposed on the knights of 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
he returned, crowned with glory, 
noiuitiistauding his youth, by the 
valour which he had displayed un- 
der the grand master, Lavalette, ia 
the defence of t!ie island of Malta 
against the Ottomans. 

^ lie arrived : Rosalia beheld him 
for the first time. She was at a 
loss to conceive how two brothers 
could bear so little resemblance to 
one another. Both were tall in sta- 
ture ; but in Don Fadrique this ad- 
vantage was accompanied by a gAit 
as ignoble as tliat of Don Gahrfpl 
was majestic. There was the samp 
analogy and the same disparity in 
their voice ; in short, though they 
I iiad completely what is called a 
family likeness, tlie piiysiognomy 
of the chevalier was not less pleas- 
ing than that of the marquis was 
disagreeable. Tf.is unfavourable 
comparison, in every particular, 
could not escape tnc notice of Ro- 
salia. 

She saw her brotlier-in-law every 
day. He was the only man w!,om 
I Don Fadrique esteemed and re- 
' spected, and of wimin he felt no 
I distrust. His confidence was just. 
Don Gabriel strove to comlori Ro- 
salia, but it was by encour^ing 
her patience, by suggesting the 
' conduct most likely to please nfer 
huslr.ind ; at tiie saq^^^time excus- 
ing his vxcaa ‘ Cs as (Eccentricity, and 
his suspicions jealousy as a proof 
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of lore; Mingling the language I than hts person. His piety was 
of ' religion with that of reason, | genuine and unaffected ; it pro- 
«hen“Uosalia complained too biu|| scribed neither complaisance nor 


terly of. her mortifications, he ex- ; 
horted her to offer them up to the : 
Almighty as an atoning sacrifice ; 
and this exhortation, which from i 
mny other lips would have seemed 
tso austere, fell from bis with a 
charm which the most pathetic con- i 
flotations wo.uld scarcely have pos- j 
jessed. | 

The marchioness had religious j 
principles, but they were such as 
the generality of her compatriots 
at that period entertained. Wher- ! 
ever the passions have great vebe- | 
mencc, and are not corrected by a 
suitable education, religion is lit- 
tle more than a compact between 
tjiose very passions and the Deity, 
iwboBi men think to oblige, by fri- 1 
« VqIoiis ceremonies, to comply with ! 
ail their desires. Are they unhap- ^ 
f^y? Instead of seeking in their j 
f digioA motives for patience and j 
resignation, they are transported j 
with rage ; blasphemy broods in [ 
tlieir hearts and trembles on their 
lip^. Giving way to this but too 
, common disposition, Rosalia bit- 
terly deplored her lot, and was 
ready every moment to rebel against 
aProvidenee which seemed to have 
predestined lifer either to misery 
or guilt. Don Gabriel endea- 
voured to counteract this impro* 

^ per spirit : Rosalia listened to liito 
submissively and with eager atten- 
tion ; but it was to him alone that 
she listened, it was him alone that 
shfei^aw, it was he alone that en- 
f[ag^d»Hbr whole heart and all her 
flights. 

. What coul(jL.be more natural than 
i^flueb a predllfection ? Don Ga- 
l'I)riel's ^ind was still more amiable 


affability, and still Ifess those inno- 
cent conversations, those still more 
innocent affections, those charming 
flowers, strewed, as be said, over 
this land of erile by the Father of 
Mercies, to sooth tender souls for 
the pains attaclied to sensibility. 

Such is the ascendancy of virtue, 
that Don Gabriel’s seemed to be 
communicated to Don Fadrique. So 
much is certain at least, that the 
vices of the latter durst not shew 
themselves so openly ; his temper 
was less harsh ; his unjust jealousy 
not so ready to break out. Rosalia, 
while enjoying this unexpected 
change, well knew to what influ- 
ence it was to be ascribed ; and her 
gratitude, warm, natural, and in- 
nocent, served to conceal from her 
another sentiment, less innocent 
indeed, but more ardent and not 
less natural. 

What affected her more than all 
the rest was, that she perceived, 
that the tender attachment with 
which she inspired Don Gabriel 
was the first he had ever felt. De- 
fended by religion against the se- 
ductions of love, he was too dis- 
creet, too reserved, to throw away 
his friendship liaslily upon persons 
of bis own sex. As to the affec- 
tion which he bore to Don Fa- 
drique, the difference of their ages, 
and still more the difference of 
their characters, rendered it wholly 
unlike that tender, and at the same 
I time ardent friendstiip, mixed with 

* compassion and strengthened by 
I esteem, which none but Rosalia had 
I ever kindled in his bosom. Rosalia 

• could not be mistaken on this point, 
I and bow precious is this first lovs 
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to the sentimental heart! What 
feiPale, worthy of being loved, cM 
suppress the' flattering sensations 
which it excites ! 

The marchioness indulged them 
at first without knowing it, and 
afterwards slie endeavoured to de- 
ceive herself. Tliis voluntary er- 
ror could not last lOhg. Too sure 
of her defeat, she became uneasy ; 
she was hurried to and fro by her 
restless imagination, her ardent 
sensibility. Sometimes she felt 
chagrined at Don Gabriers appa- 
rent tranquillity ; she was angry at 
his want of penetration : how could 
he help guessing a secret which 
she so ardently wtslied him toknow, 
and yet durst not tell him ? More 
frequently she exerted her inge- 
nuity in pacifying her apprehen- 
sions on the score of her own weak- 
ness, ‘‘Don Galwiel,” thought she, I 
is too virtuous to cherish an impro- i 
per senliment for the wife of his 
brother ; I have therefore nothing 
to fear.” Dwelling with compla- 
cency on this idea, she balanced 
against the tender friendship shewn 
to her by her l)rotlier-iii4aw, the 
coldness with which he had neg- 
lected opportunities, and repelled 
the advances that were the con- 
sequences of his merit. This was 
sufficient to assure her, that this | 
young man, endued with angelic ! 
pieiy, would strictly fulfil' the clu- ! 
ties of honour, the engagomerits i 
of his order, and the precepts ofi 
his religion, hut thatlie was not in- i 
sensible ; and this assurance seem- 
ed sufficient for her. 

The marchioness was not wrong^ 
The interviews of Don Gabriel 
and Rosalia daily grew longer and 
more aflcctionate. 'Their looks, 
their sighs, their tears ucre re- 


sponsive. What more could two 
hearts, equally pute deitre { ^ ^ 
Don Fadrique afforded but « too 
'great facility for tliese dangerow 
interviews. The presence 'of fats 
brother laid bim iroder resirarntt 
he durst not indulge before bitti 
those vicious propensities to whiefa 
he was addicted. To avoid this 
troublesome witness, the very siglit 
of whom seemed to be a reproach, 
he staid away from his house tbo 
greater part of the day, and re^ 

; commended to the marchioness to 
keep his brother at lutme. He 
thus rendered still more slippery 
i the precipice down which love 
I was endeavouring to drag his vio 
i tims. 

j One evening, wbew^ Don G«- 
! briel had$ by Rosalia’s^ desirev rcK- 
! prated the particulars of the siege 
;of Malta, which sl>e had heard a 
j thousand times before,' the knigh^ 
, was led by his narrative to rel 
ian adventure which he mfgirt 
said to have witnessed. A yoting 
Italian female having embarked in 
a vessel that was taken by theTurks, 
j was almost miraculously rescued 
I from their hands by a French gefl-> 

I tieman. Left completely destitute, 
j having seen her father, her bus- 
I band, and all timse who were deaf 
I to her, perish around her, seised 
with a dangeroiiV ^illness arising 
I from e.vccssive {^rief, her deliverer 
bestowed on her the most soothing 
^Attentions 1 he supplied her wants, 
and provided for her in a manner 
so much tlie more noble, as he was 
not himself wealthy. Filled with 
the warmest gratitude which so 
quickly leads to iovc^ and 
serves to dis'^ui^e the expressiem of 
that sentiment, wi|ii whai anguish 
did she n jr percefte, that the man 
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iNFbo was ilie object of her passion 
had served, her only out of gene- 
•rositjy and ^pity \ Hopeless of over 
coming his coldness, or the stilt* 
stronger atfection which enslaved 
•her whole isoul, slje took poison. 
She was after all mistaken. The * 
•Frenchman had conceived the most i 
•vehement passion for her, but lie : 
kept it witliin his own bosom, fear- 
ful lest he should seem to presume ; 
upon his bounty, and demand a ' 
sacrifice out of gratitude. He did 
not survive her. 

This melancholy story wrung 
tears from Rosalia. She entered 
into the feelings of the unfortunate | 
Italian ; she put herself in her 
place: it was natural, it was una- 
voidable, thut from gratitude slie 
should pass to tenderness, to an 
uncontroulable, exclusive love for 
•the man who was all the world to 
l>er. Don Gabriel blamed, and at 
the'same time pitied lu r, for having 
mistaken the sentiments of her 
friend; for ought she not to ha\e • 
been aware of the power of beauty, | 
virtue, and uiisforiune united ? j 
Thusthey botli, without intending! 
it, pourtrayed in their observations I 
*the state of their own minds. All 
at once they were silent ; they could 
find nothing more to say; they 
ficarcely looked at one another — a . 
silence infiniudy more expressive 
than the strongest oatlis! Their 
souls were absorbed, were united 
in the same ecstacy! .... Some' 
person entered, and they were oblig- ! 
ed to part. i 

Next day, Don Gabriel inform- | 
ed the marquis and his wife, that 
be was going to set out immediate- 
ly for Malta, as that island was 
again menaced by the Turks. His ; 
resolution had Cost him very pain- i 


;ful efforts, which he strove in vain 
I to conceal. Pale, trembling, and 
dejected, he was on tlie point of 
falling senseless at the feet of Ro- 
salia, while bidding her adieu. Don 
Fadriqiie, who felt a real affection 
for his brother, did not quit him; 
and Don Gabriel seemed to dread, 
rather than wish, for the moment 
when he should be left alone witli 
Rosalia. That moment at length 
arrived ; it was but short. She in- 
treated Don Gabriel to give up his 
(^ntended voyage ; he made no re- 
ply. She conjured him, at least, 
to acquaint her with the real motive 
of it — still he was silent. Slie fell 
distracted at his feet ; lie raised 
and pressed her with transport to 
his bosom, for he durst not yet 
venture to imprint a kiss upon her 
lips. “An involuntary passion,” 
said he, ‘‘may not, perhaps, in- 
volve ns in guilt. But to prevent 
this, let me flee the adored woman 
whom 1 shall never cease to love 
with undivided alTection, but with- 
out hope.” He then abruptly de- 
parted, leaving Rosaliaalune, trem- 
bling, bathed in tears, not know- 
ing whether slu? was alive or awake ; 
whether emotions s(» v.inous, so 
profound, were a dr(?ain, a deli- 
rium, or a reality. 

The adored rcoman rchoni T shall 
never cease fo love xalh undiv ided af - 
feeiioii^ but reiihoift. hope, Delici- 
ous but terrible words, which (ie- 
cided the fate of Rosalia! Un- 
fortunate woman! how often did 
! slie repeat them ! especially the 
j concluding ones, without hope! 
They remained ffxed like an op- 
pressive weight upon her agonized 
heart. 

The Marqtiis de Pont Leon had 
'• placed in attendance upon his wife 
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a Catalonian duenna, who haxl de- 
ceived him by the appearance of 
extraordinary piety. This womaif 
had long sought to win the good 
graces of her mistress. To ac- 
complish her purpose with the 
greate,r certainty, she pretended i 
not to perceive the Jove of Rosalia j 
for Don Galiriel. After the de- | 
parture of the latter, the insinua- | 
tions of the duenna, the necessity .• 
of unbosoming her griefs, the con- j 
sciousness that she had nothing j 
criminal to conceal, the impossi- ;j 
bility of communicating with any j* 
other person, induced themarchio- ;j 
ness to yield by degrees to the ad- . 
vances of this woman, who seemed j 
both virtuous and compassionate, j 
]fcr confidante was soon in ])osses- i 
sion of all her secrets. She fre- I. 
<]uently repeated the parting words j 
of Don. Gabriel ; and the duenna, j 
afi’ecteu, or pretending to be so, |! 
wept with her mistress, exhorted 
lier to patience, praised her virtue, | 
but did not condemn her love. j 
She one day repeated, before* 
Rosalia, the words, ici/hoi{t hope!]. 
She stopt short, as if struck by some \ 
sudden idea. Curiosity — perhaps; 
a still stronger motive, led Rosalia ! 
to question heron the subject. She j 
iiesitated with feigned embarrass- , 
inent, protested the sincerity, the: 
purity of her wishes for the hap- j 
piness of her virtuous mistrcsss, and | 
at length, for the first time, ven- | 
tured to throw out a hint, that if 
Rosalia should ever become a wi- 
dow, her family would compel her 
to marry Don Gabriel, lest she 
should enrich another house with 
ilie large possessions which, by vir- 
tue of the marriage conlS’act, would 
devolve to lier upon the death of 
Don Fadriqno. The marchioness 
:Vr>. LWL roL XIL 


angrity spurned sucH an insinu^a** 
tion, and commanded the ^uenha 
to be silent. Tins woman, frow- 
ever, proved that there was nothing 
reprehensible or improbable in "ficr 
supposition. “ Are you not mar- 
ried,” said she, “ to a man much 
older than yourself — a man whose 
violent temper often involves him 
in dangerous quarrels ? — a man who 
has, besides, been long worn out 
with every kind of debauchery, and 
subject to fits of the gout, which 
have twice already threatened his 
life ? In the order of nature, ma- 
dam, you arc likely to survive him, 
and I may still see you happy !” 
Rosalia strictly forbade the duenna 
ever to lopeat such lafignage; but 
it w'as not so easy for her to forget 
it. From that timeslienevcr thought 
of the words of Don Gabriel with- 
out uneasiness: she blushed bq- * 
cause she could not sa}*', tdthout 
hope! except with an invincible 
feeling of a guilty hope. 

Guilty! could that hope be al- 
ready guilty ? And is not extreme 
misery at least a sufficient excuse 
for a vague indulgence of the idea 
of a less unhappy futurity? Uie 
presence of Don Gabriel had soft- 
ened his brother, on whose depar- 
ture he gave a loose to all his fero- 
city. One unprovok<?d barbarity, 
one heinous accusation was inces- 
santly following at the heels of an- 
other. Rosalia’s captivity grew so 
severe, that she was at last permit- 
ted to see no person but her con- 
fessor; and this ecclesiastic himself 
soon became an object of Don Fa- 
drique’s insensate jealousy. Father 
Louis enjoyed liigh reputation. He 
had proved that he possessed ta- 
lents for acquiring merited cele- 
britv in the career of letters; but, 
o 
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despising earthly glory, he had re- 
nounced poetry to devote himscU* 
entirely to tlie sacred ministry. His 
eloquence, and, above all, the ri- 
gid morality widch he inculcated 
both at confession and in the pul- 
pit, had gained him numberless ad- 
mirers. All those 'daims to vene- 
ration, or at h ast to respect, had 
no weight witli the Marquis de 
Pont Leon.^ In vain did the du- 
enna, a zealous panizan ol Kallier 
Louis, endeavour to defend him. 
Don Fadrique loaded her with 
abuse, and cvlmi wont so far as to 
raise his hand to strike her. She 
said nothing; but her silence was 
the oath of implacable revenge. 

Don Fadrique did not stop at 
these indiscretions. He publicly 
spoke in language so opprobrious 
of Father Louis, that it was said 
to have deprived him of a bishopric 
which he seemed sure of obtaining. 
Rosalia, informed of these pro- 
ceedings, would have preferred 
4eath to such disgrace. Vehement 
in her indignation, the cruel du- 
enna alternaicly fanned in her bo- 
som the ilaine of love and that of 
resentment. 7’he marchioness rc- 
Toached herself for listening to 
er, and still she continued to hear 
wdiat she had to say. Is it, in fact, 
so easy for arisonl deeply wounded 
to remain deaf to com])laints tl-.at 
correspond with its own ? 
duenna at length ventured to throw 
out Innts of the possii)ility and the 
lawfulness of a revenge that would 
for ever remain secret, in whicli, 
besides, her mistress needed not 
Jiave any hand, whicli would relieve 
Iffcr from a mons|:er obstinately bent 
on her ruin, and consign her to the 
arms of an impassioned lover. Uor- 
ro(^-8truck at this atrocious propo- 


sal, Rosalia ran to acquaint her 
husband with it : she was stopped 
*by the duenna, who, certain of the 
unbounded ascendancy which she 
: bad gained, boldly threatened to 
! divulge her secret, her passion, her 
I treaciierons hopes, if she dared to 
I prefer any accusation. The unfor- 
i lunate miirchioness was confound- 
! od. Had she ituleed ventured upon 
. such a step, it would have been in 
vain ; her husband would not have 
listened to her; and that impru- 
; dent man, having restored his full 
confidence to the duenna, after he 
had olTended her, would have look- 
ed upon any charge of that kind 
as the mere result of a wish to get 
rid of a troublesome spy. And to 
what other person could the mar- 
chioness have communicated this 
fatal secret ? She saw nobody but 
her husband and the duenna ; not 
I a relative, not a friend, not a crea- 
; ture, however innocent and exempt 
I from suspicion. 

I It was not without all the preenu- 
j tions of the most profound secrecy, 

, ihat even her confessor came to 
; see her. 8lie thought she might 
! trust Inm: but, hurried awMy by 
j the demon of revenge, the monk, 
;j far Ironi condemning a plan of 
I which he was the secret instigator, 
j employed all the resources of his 
I artful eloquence in its palliation. 

I Soon finding that it would be too 
, difficult a task to overcome the mar- 
chioness by persuasion, he strove to 
w'ork upon her fears : he threaten- 
ed her, in case of indiscretion, to 
overwliclm her by means of his in- 
fluence. This was no empty me- 
nace : though disappointed of the 
honours of the mitre. Father Louis 
had obtained the post of Consnlter 
to the Holy Office; and bis inde- 
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fatigabteactirity, bis inflexible se- 
verity, his dexterity in entangling 
the accused in snares from wliicfi 
there was no escaping, caused liim 


already to be considered as onebf 
the main pillhrs of the Inquisitioii. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


THE MOHEUN SPECTATOR. 

Ko. XUV. 

Willi tlivo convemiig, I foi^ct nil tinir. 

All ueasoiiH, mid their t Imii^iC ; a!1 |>ic:i3C ali!:e. 

Swpct is I lie breath of iiioiii, her lisiiigf sweet 
Itli charm of eaihest birds; pleasant the nijii, 

When first on litis dcli'^hlftil land he spieids 
llis orient beams on heib, tree, fruit, and flotver, 

GlUihin:; dew; fin^raut the ferine edi lh 
After soft slioweis, aii.l swtel the corning on 
Of ijralefni ev’nina; tndil ; the siicnt 
W'ith this her solemn hiisl, nnd lhi:> fair moon. 

And thc'^e the i^ems of htavtn, hei s' <iny train. 

Bill neither breath of inoin .vhen rhe : steji«ls 
With cli.inn of earliest birds, noi n‘'iiiZ sun 
In this deli|(litf.il land, nor heih, fniit. fiovrer, 

Glist’r.tiif with dew, nor fiMSfrai t afier M ovveis^ 

^'or ^lalefnl ev'uinir uiisd, nor sili i t ni^ht, 

With this hc'i coleriin bird, nor walk hy moon 
Or glittering star-light, without Tifpf is sweet, 

lu i n o \ ’s Paradise Lost. 


I HAVE read in some anriior 
somethinn; like the follow iii<r ohser- 
vation; to which 1 have ever gi\ cn 
niy most unreserved aiul decided 
assent: — I’hat there is no sort ol* 
company so ai^rocalile as that oi 
women, wholiave good sense with- 
out affectation, and ran converse 
with men u ithont any secret design 
of imposing chains and fetters; in 
short, of women wdio can discard 
what is understood by the term co- 
quetry from their colloquial com- 
munications with persons of know- 
ledge and understanding of the 
other sex. 

I liave always tlionght, that sucIj 
society was the hesLsehool for tliose 
graces, aceomplisl.ments, and vir- 
tues, which form the character of 
a perfect gentleman; the first, the 
most honourable and happiest of 
tocial life. 

If authorities wore necessary in 
support of tliis opinion, there is 


» one wb.oso name is snflicienttojub- 
I due o’n^osition by the sole mention 
of II, and mat is tlie Earl ot Shaftes- 
I l)ury ; who, on being asked, what 
I n:cans he hail employed to acquire 
that grace of manners, that attrac- 
tive decorum and cliastened plea- 
I santry of conversation, wliich de- 
I corated the w isdom of it, gaye this 
memorable answer: — that, if he 
• really possessed those qualifica- 
tions, or any portion of them, he 
must attribute it te his early ac- 
quaintance w ith accomplished, sen- 
sible, and virtuous women. 

It would be ungracious, and per- 
haps unwelcome to some of my 
readers, were 1 to draw' a compa- 
rison beiwcen the manners of that 
pc*riod and tliose of the times in 
w’hich w'e live. Indeed experience, 
which unhappily increases l^itli 
each day that passeaover me, gives 
cause to himent tlie deterioration 
of social hehitviour, which even I, 
Oo 2 
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who was bom only in the declining bustle of it. But having had a bet- 
*part of the last century, am hourly ter education than is generally the 
forced to observe. lot of tradesmen, and being also 

It is very possible to trace the of a thoughtful and observing dis- 
cause of this disgraceful change in position, 1 have given more atten- 
the conduct which regulates civi- i tion to external objects, I mean 
Iizedlife,andlmay be, sometimeor ! such as had no immediate cdnnec- 
other, induced to enter on such an ■ tion with my business, than is usual 
history, not in a paper of the Spec- | with persons in my class of life. I 
tatory but in a volume, that those 'have also looked into books, and 
who comeafter us maj' know how to | instead of passing my leisure hours 
return to the practice of their more in clubs and colFec-houses, I have 
remote ancestors, if they should jj been in the better habit, as I think 
have virtue enough to be disgusted || it, of employing them in that kind 
witli the manners of those from i of reading which suited my capa- 
whom they are immediately and city and situation, 
visibly descended. One cause, how- ;| My father died when I was young, 
ever, I shall just mention, as it falls | and left me to the care of my mo- 
in with the principal topic of this | ther, who made it the study of hev 
lucubration ; the manifest inatten- life, by every act of tcnder.vafVcc- 
tion to the sex which is seen to tion and the most unremitting vigi- 
prcvail in the higher orders of so- lancc, to render myself and my 
ciety, and which is the consc- sister happy. I say happy, because 
quence of the vulgar contempt for i she taught us to fulfil the duties of 
what I shall call the elegant de- those stations to which we were 
cencies of life among the rising destined, with advantage to our- 
geiieratioi) of those ranks which, in i selves and niility to others. Our 
a great measure, give the fan to ! lilial lo\e newer knew a moment’s 
general manners, aiul operate, more* |' interruption, from the time we first 
or less, on those in the inferior ! became sensible of her maternal 
stations. care and fondness, till wc attended 

But bore I shall make a pause, the best of parents and of women 
and proceed to insert a letter from . to the tomb. 

a correspondent, who tells a story, j; My sister, who was four years 
in a very plain manner, as he ap- ] older than myself, followed her 
pears to be a plain man, wdiich con- moihcr’s example in every good 
firms the prevalence of that inat- j! thought and deed; and when I 
tention to the lair sex in every si- |! entered upon that situation for 
tuation, a subject on which 1 have j* vvliich I had been jirepared in my 
unfolded a general idea of my sen- youth, I was indebted to her for 
tirnents. that warm, watchful, and anxious 

TO THE AJODERN SPECTATOR. | friendship, for many comforts, as 
Sivy j wwdl as tlic ground-work of that for- 

I have lived long in the tunc to which she may be said in 
world, and been cancerned, as a I various w^ays to have contributed, 
man, in a respectable and com- | She enjoyed what may be called 
manding line of business^ iii the prosperity iti the class of life in 
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which she mored, with temperance ; 
and when she was called, if not to 
what is generally considered as 
adversity, it was certainly to a bit- 
ter portion of suffering, she met.it 
with fortitude and submitted with 
resignation. I honoured and re- 
verenced my mother, I loved and 
admired my sister ; fortunate then 
must my condition be considered, 
when 1 add, tliat 1 married a wo- 
man who was a compound of them 
both. 

My wife deserves this short, but 
comprehensive euioginin, which 
justice, afl’ection, and gratitude dic- 
tate. During a period of twentj^- 
five years, for so long it is since we 
w^re married, not a word or action 
of her’s ever caused me an uneasy 
moment; and now, even now, at 
the end of this long period, w'e 
may claim the flitch. 

You will not, therefore, Mr. 
Spectator, he surprised, that one 
who is indebted for so large a por- 
tio.n of his happiness to women, 
sliould be a sincere and anxious 
friend to the sex, in all situations, 
and conditions; and that, from gra- ' 
titude alone, if reason and policj" | 
did not support me, I should view I 
any injury done them with more j 
than common feelings of resent- i 
ment; and I cannot but express! 
the mortification which I continu- 
ally suffer, wdien I see them daily 
sacrificed, as it were, to the fashion 
of the present day. 

The intrusion of men fit to han- 
dle a halbert, or to shoulder a mus- 
ket, into haberdashers’ or milliners’ 


luost disgusting species, and to sec 
a huge, masculine^ porter-like fel-- 
low weighing out thread, dividing 
a skein of silk, measuring tape, or 
counting pins and needles, is as 
good, or rather as bad, as an eme- 
tic to me. 

I am surfeited with the reflection, 
and therefore come to the point 
which has occasioned the trouble 
you now receive from me. 

Driven as females have been, 
from several of their appropriate 
occupations, by the pvesiMit mode 
of pcrmitliiig num to supply their 
places, they have been compelled 
to invade, but certainly with no 
impropriety, the former exclusive 
province of the men in teaching 
music ; and which I think a very 
great advantage fn that branch of 
education, for various reasons, on 
vvhicii I have not space to enlarge, 
but which will suggest themselves 
I to all persons who have the care of 
1 children, and have had leisure and, 
opportunity to reflect on the man- 
ners of the present times. But 
! tliough this circumstance has givea 
! and docs give many females an op- 
portuiiity of maintaining them- 
selves, they do it with difliculty 
and discouragement, as I could 
prove, if I were not afraid that I 
shall sufficiently intrude upon you 
by the circumstance which I am 
about to relate. 

In the parish wlicrc I live, the 
j death of the organist of the church 
; occasioned, of course, a vacancy 
; in that parochial ofllce. The can- 
: didates were, a musician, wdio was 


shops, is a disgrace to the age in j one of the orchestra at the Opera- 
which welive, and an additional in- | House ; and ayonno female of ex- 
justice to that class of females wfao j cellent character, who, by an in- 
arc born to work for their bread. A dustrious, it inight.be said a labo- 


inan-milliner is an ajiiiual of the li riuus exercise of her talents as a 
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teacher of musiCi maintained a 
decrepid mother and educated a 
younger sister. The most satisfac- 
'tory proof was given of her abili- 
ties; and, as you may suppose, I 
entered with ardent zeal into her 
service. With the influence I pos- 
sessed in my neighbourhood, and 
the recommendatory circumstances 
attached to the female candidate, 1 1 

I 

had no doubt but I should have 
been able t© secure her election, and 1 
have thereby added fifty pounds, I 
which is the salary attached to the ; 
office, to her income. But in this, | 
to my great mortification, I failed, j 
In the first place, our rector, who j 
is one of iluit class of clergymen I 
who preach damnation without mer- | 
cy, exercised tlie most uncharitable j 
spirit against her, in support of her ' 
opponent, on the principle, that j 
the teaching of music hy a woman 
was the high-road to prostitution, 
from the professional familiarity it 
occasioned with the other sex. I 
had toanswer, lhatshenever taught 
any but her own sex, and therefore 
that harsh imputation was done 
away. He then said, that a young 
woman who was teaching the fa- 
shionable music of the day, con- 
sisting of nothing but love-songs : 

o o o 

and idle, if not immoral, ditties, ' 
must be considered as an engine in 
corrupting the minds of female ' 
youth, and therefore must he al- 
ready corrupted herself. On my i 
i expressingmy astonishment at such , 
an argument, when he liimsclf sup- 
ported a performer at one of tlic , 
theatres, which I had heard him 
declare from the pulpit, were the 
schotts of the Devil, he coolly 
eJ^ressed his hopes, that, under 
preaching, ^hich he must con- 
Aantly attend in the performance 


of his duty, a reformation might 
be. worked in his mode of life and 
prophane conversation. The rec- 
tor’s influence was superior to mine, 
and the fanatical part of his con*- 
gregation, being the majority, car- 
ried the matter against Be- 
sides, as my protegee was a very 
pretty young woman, I am sorry 
to say, that the misses of the parish 
had, from what motives I shall not 
pretend even to hint, taken rather 
an illihcrtil j)art against her. 

On the day of election she ap- 
peared at the church door, very 
nicely and very properly, but at 
the same time very becomingly 
dressed, to present her cards, as is 
usual on such an occasion ; and on 
m}^ entering the vestry to give njy 
vote, I found the rector haranguing 
with the most unchristianlike ve- 
hemence and illiberal language 
against her appearance; and ob- 
serving, that, if she were elected, 
there was every reason to suppose, 
that she would not only play upon 
the organ, but play olF her airs 
upon the young men, and endea- 
vour to draw ofl their attention 
from their sacred duties to her fan- 
tastic appearance. It was, however, 
observed by one of her friendi. very 
gravely and very truly, that the 
loft where the performer sat, was 
surrounded with curtains which 

: 

were never withdrawn, so that tlie 
congregation did not know, on the 
testimony of thc'ir cycsigln, whe- 
ther it was to a male or female fin- 
ger that they were indebted for the 
music. I then took the liberty to 
observe to the parson, that I had 
ever thought his piety of that pu- 
rity, his religion of that irrefra-* 
gable cliaracter, and the flesh and 
the devil so subdued in him, that 
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lie could withstand an)- and every 
temptation ; but that I now found 
he suspected his own weakness^ and 
that he was afraid of a pretty W- 
ganist behind a curtain. 

Thus I got a pretty loud laugh 
against the doctor, but he carried 
the election against the lady ; who, 


! however, had obtained such friends 
, from his enmities, as wdll 1 trust 
malce her ample' amends for his 
; unmanly conduct and her imme<- 
; diate disappointrhent. 

I I am, sir, with great respect^ 

I your obliged, humble servant, 

I A Friend to Women. 


TRANSLATION OF AN ORIGINAL LETTER FROM LOUIS 
XVIIL ON HIS ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND, TO A FRIEND. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPOSITORY. 

Sir, 

As at present every thing relative to his Most Christian Majesty, during 
his residfMici: in this country, must he peculiarly intercsiing to a people of whose 
hosji’ialiry and kiiidn^'S'. he speak> so ftelingly ; the first letter written by him after 
his arrival among them, cannot he unacceptable to the readers of your Miscellany. 
I have theiefore inclosed you a copy for the purpose of insertion. J, Hill. 
Wells, Nortblk, isi4 

All the words in Italics are in English in the original. 


Gosfield, 4 tli Nov. 1807 

I HAD scarcely got into the car- 
riage at Yarmoiuh, with my bro- 
ther, the Duke d’Angoulcme, and 
the Prince of Concle, when a nu- 
merous assemblage of people, look- 
ing at me with an appearance of 
real interc^»t, began to r(*])eat, “ It 
is the King of France, it is Louis 
XVIIL— it is the brother of Louis 
XVI.”— “ Yes”, said I to myself, 
‘‘these are genuine Englisli; nei- 
ther tl)e cloak of incognito nor that 
of misfortune, elsewhere so impe- 
netrable, can disguise from them 
the object of a geiu rvins sentiment. 
Sucli too, morl. ought, is the cha- 
racter in vvliicii I wish to be con- 
sidered here, the Count de Lille 
jfrom ciri’innstanccs, the King of 
France by rigiit.” After this first 
tribute which I take a pleasure in 
paying to England, I must add, that 
1 have not found the usual facilities 
for travcHing. The officers return- 
ing from the eifpeditiou against j 
Copenhagen, had qionopolized all | 


the jiccommodattons ; and the oblig- 
ing attentions of Mr. Brooke, ap- 
pointed to accompany me, could 
I not get the better of this circum- 
1 stance. We proceeded a second 
j stage with the same horses, but bn 
I reaching Wrentham, IS miles from 
Yarmoutli, we could procure none 
to go on with ; and Mr. Brooke him- 
self could not set out again till the 
moci)L€nt of onr arrival. How^ever, 
as the inn was very small, aiid it 
was not yet dark, 1 resolved not to 
stop there, and requested him to 
order beds for us at Yoxford, 12 
miles distant, giving np the idea of 
; proceeding to Woodbridge, which 
is much farther. The disappoint- 
; ment was unpleasant, hutthepro- 
I verb,“ Rlisfortuneis good for some- 
thing,’^ was soon verified. Whilst 
we were waiting, the Prince of 
Conde went out for a moment, and 
came back, calling my nephew to 
assist him to make out what was 
said to him by two men who were 
at the door. My nephew went im- 
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mediately. My brother and I fol- i there. In fact, we ought to, have 
V 'feKvcd, artd the oldest b’f ihe twb! met them in^thattpwn; and I have 
' ' Knglishmeir ‘sOoh began' sfieaTciiigj been told,, tluit they reprimanded 
- with warmth ^ifd the magistrates , of that place for 

-*^he Pfincfe of' Condd undefs'tood j not having paid me tlipse iipnours, 


)lilty^a;ntl jiWAted nic but. The odier 
- ihstantly addressed ine in bis lan- 
‘*^1 request yon,’’^ said lie, 
• •^to'Yeckdti ns among those of our 
nation who vvi.^h to see you seated 
^tipbii yoWr throne.** My nephew 
^Wbuld^ hrfYq acted as interpreter, 
but without ‘g’iving time to bdjgiii, 
f **’ .Sir,*’*Sttid I, in my bad English 
v^wliicli' rendered nssitrh good iter- 
.vice on* another occasion in rcleas- 
*iilg me from prison), the h))irua}re 
r®/‘ th^ hkart ' is nudenfobd hj everj/ 
•iodji/ ; fevkijps hij/ niiitd can hardly 
explain i/6itr tv6rd$^ hht yn/f hear! con- 
and fech perfect I if tcvII your \ 
fpmniug,^' He then presented to 
vne his danghter, who had run up I 
to see me, and hi:^ son, who is a 
ckrgi/mau. I wislied the one a hus- 
band, and the otiicr a bishopric ; 
and wlis glad to learn t!ic name of 
this excellent man, who is called 
Sir Thomas Gooch. At length the 
bbrsos being put to, we again start- 
ed, and arrived at Yoxford about 
eight o’clock. We had scarcely 
finished supper, before we wore j 
infortvied of the iirii\al of Mr. i 
Begot, under ►secretary of state,, 
and Mr. Moss, private secretary to . 
A£r. Cannings who we re sent by ' 
ministers to compliiuent me, and 
tOioffer me every kind of assistance 
for rny journey cither to Uolyrood 
House, or to Gosfield. I be‘rjrcd 
tlii;m.,to thank his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, atfd to say, that I was going to 
fix m^^Jf for the present at Gos- 
field/ They then expressed their 
mortification that they had arrived | 
2 ^ : Yarmouth too lute to see me 


which .y^u know, my friend, I am 
j! heartily gjad.^t^t I havp.^^caped, 
I for they would not have ^reed at 
^ all with the character in which I am 
■ desirous of appcafuig. 

I It was iiiipQssiUle to leave Yox- 
' ford Tielbre ten o’clock yesterday 
nioniing. At W ickham ( first stage) 
I w'x'iit into the house ; and ho sowii- 
eV had I entered, tluui a gentleman, 
of the name of Jl^ynn, accosted my 
brother, and, in very good FrencJtj, 
“^aslved him if the King of France 
was at Yarmouth. “No, sir,” I 
replied, is in this house.” Mr. 
l.ynn imnicdiately went to seek a 
= portrait of the king, iny brother, 
j to compare his features with mine; 
j dud having probably spread the 
hews of my arrival, tlic place was 
I soon filled with inquisitive people, 

I all of whom seemed a good deal 
interested. Just as wc were troine: 

•t o o 

lb set out again, Mr. Lynn return- 
ed with his brother, who has made 
several voyages to India, and, 
speaking in his name, offered me 
some Madeira wine, which I wil- 
lingly accepted. At length we got 
into the carriage; Mr. I.ynn was 
the first to cry, Huzza f and was 
cheerfnihf imitated by all the by- 
standers. 

On our arrival at Colchester, at 
half-past five, I was so kindly in- 
\ ited 10 take some refreshment, that 
I could not refuse. I was conduct- . 
ed into a good room, where wc sat 
clown to table ; the place was soon 
full of people, consisting chiefly 
I of handsome and well dressed fe- 
males. You (to whom the term 
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may be SO justly applied ithe concourae, which was wrr 
acceptations) may easily great, c/iccred w tcilh tkref kuzwl' 
imagine, that the excellent Wuvw | “ Benevolent people.” said I “ hoi- 
set before us, engaged the least ! pitable people, may ye et^r wt- 
partof my thoughts. According- j main what ye are!” At diese words, 
y, after eatinp mouthful to oldige j terri ble comparisons made me shud- 

those udio had offered it to me with der ; hut tlie liope of one day re- 
such cordiality, I rose, and drew ceiving the love due to a good bro- 
near to the ladies. She who hap* [ ther — . 

pened to be next to me, held by | At length we arrived here, about 
the hand a boy five or six years old, | halfpasteighto’clock; withaatisfied 
who immediately said to me in hearts, and appetites ready to be 
French, Vive le Roi.' I i^ook so, for we had a very good supper, 
heartil^ha^mthhim. Meanwhile, %ugh, through the neglect of mr 
a circle was formed about me. Oh, brother, we were not expected; 
how vexed I wasnhatlcould not || but English hospitality had pro’ 
speak English fluently ! VVliatopi- j t ided every thing. Lord Charles 
iiion, thought I, will tlicse ladies Ainslie, whose house is near Gos- 
orm of trench gallantry? This jj field, shares all the sentimcrns of 
Idea gave me courage, and ad- : my worthy hosts, who are now at 
dressing myself to them all, “ ' Stowe. He knows how to multiply 

of theac ladies said 1, “ could un- the most delicate attentions. Hoir 
derstand French" — here I was I regret not being able to give you 


interrupted by a general chorus, I a copy of the oliliging letter, fid! 
pointmg out one of their number,' of feeling, kindness, and dignity, 
and, by the bye, a very handsome which Lady Ainslie wrote to the 
woman. She excused herself, in //ouseteper at Gosfield Hall, at the 
very good trench, with that grace same time sending every thins that 
and modest look peculiar to the she thought likely to he agreeable 
English; and thus proved to me, | to me. Here Mr. Brooke left us, 
t lat I had no farther occasion to j and this trulif good-natured man, 
mangle her native language. j whose attentions deserve our best 

I congratulated 1113 self on having ' thanks, shed tears at parting, 
found such an interpreter, 1 then i Such is a correct account of ray 
^quested .her to e.xpress to all the j jonrnev. Adieu, mv friend ! To-, 

ahers, how happy I felt at being |! day is St. Charles’s d'ay ; I am sor- 

surroundetl by such a lovely com- j ry you are not here, that we might 
pany ; but, in jiarticular, how deep- : drink my brother’s health together, 
jy sensible I was of the kindness i in Mr. Lynn’s excellent wine. But 
and interest manifested tor me. On' 1 as you set me so constant «n ex* 
leaving the house, we were in a | ample — first duty, and then plea- 


manner carried to the coach, and 
when we at length set out again, 


God blisti you'. 


No. LXXJ. Fol XII. 
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THE MARSHAL DE BRISSAC AND FAMILY OF MIRABEAU, 


i • Ftom the of 

Never were eccentricities in . 
France so spared as those of the ’ 
Marshal de Brissac : they were in- i 
deed truly dignified, lor they pos- ' 
sessed the grace of simplicity, the i 
<;barm of the romantic, and tlic ' 
merit of a reality equally rare and 
respectable. His old French style, 
his hyperbolic phrases, his scarlet 
top stockings, his richly einbroi- ; 
dered dress coat, covered with but- ^ 
tons, his high toupee and hair ter- j 
urinating in . two small queues, | 
agreed admirably with the rest of j 
his character. At a distance you ' 
took him for some old foul, but when 
you approached him, you found a 
mail of the time of Bai artl ; and 
his heroism was rendered amiable j 
by the expressions of his virtue, 
which, because they were so gro- 
tesque, did not hurt the self-love 
of 'his contemporaries. 

An attempt was once made, un- 
der the pretext that he would other- 
wise displease the court, to per- 
suade him to a compliance which 
would have placed his character in 
an equivocal ligla. He excused I 
himself with this answer : — J am 1 
afraid of nothing but disgrace.’' 

In his yoiitl), as he was once 
leaving the theatre, he became in- 
volved in a quarrel with the Prince 
of Conti, and gave him aclialleiige, 
£dr which he was sent to the Bus- 
order to obtain his release 
confinement, he was rc- 
§d to make an apology to the 
nice, before the whole court: it 
cost his parents infinite pains to 
^ prevail upon him to comply, but 
length he promised to obey the 


Baron de Gleiciie.v, 

king. He appeared in the gallery 
of V ersailles, went up to the Prince 
of Conti, and said to him, “ The 
king commands me to beg you? 
pardon, and accordingly I do so. 
You might have obtained satisfac- 
tion in a more honourable way, for 
in truth I should not have killed 
you.’* He was hereu-pon remanded 
to the Bastille, but war soon broke 
out; Brissac was sent to his regi- 
ment, and no farther mention was 
made of the affair. 

Anotlier original, but of a ver}* 
different stamp from the preceding, 
was the Marquis de Mirabcau, sur- 
nained the Friend of Men. Mon- 
taigne had operated upon his mind 
exactly in the same manner as the 
romances of knight-errantry on that 
of Don (iuixote. He was fond of 
I Montaigne and of his style, and 
thfs was very well ; but he woefully 
failed in the imitation. He was 
wrong too in another point — in fan- 
cying himself to be Montaigne, 
j The Marquis dc Miraheau w’lis 
neither so good nor so had as his 
friends and his enemies gave out. 
In eonsecpicnce of the weakness of 
his character, he was botli, accord-' 
ing to the influence of circum- 
stances. In vanity he equalled his 
friend, ihcMarqu-isdePompignan : 
from their earliest youth they had 
mutually admired ^each other, and 
, instilled that sentiment into their 
families, in whom it grew to ado- 
ration. Masters in their own houses, 
they v>erc spdlled witli that domes- 
tic incense which is not met with 
abroad. If Mirabcau appears as a 
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h?id husband and a bad fatlier, it 
mufst be confessed tbathe had a«d.e- 
praved and immoral wife, and an el- 
der son, over whom he was obliged to 
exert his authority to presj^rve him 
from the scaQbld : but the despotic, 
degrading, and mortifying maivner 
in which he was treated and reduced 
to despair at home, because he was 
itot to be subdued by, chastisements, 
stifled within him those seeds of 
honour and generous ambition 
which must have existed in liis re- 
solute soul ; augmented the vio-. 
icnce of his j)assions, and sharp- 
ened his understanding, so differ- 
ent and 60 superior to that of his 
parents. I often told them, that 
they would certainly make a very 
wicked man of him, as thc}’ bad 
not been able to mould him into a 
great one. I was on the most in- 
timate terms with the family of 
Miraheau, and bronglit about a re- 
conciliation with my fricMui^ the 
Chevalier Miraheau, who had dis- 
pleased his mother and brothers by 
his marriage with Madcmoiselld^de 
Navarre, who had been an actress 
and mistress of Marshal Saxe, Tlic 
science of political economy, w hose | 
apostle the marquis alfected to be, | 
had led to so close an acquaintance, | 
that I was considered as one of the !j 
family ; even the old, affectedly 
religious, and scrupulous mother 
honoured me with her friendship 
and confidence, which excited thp !| 
astonishment of the whole world, 
as I belonged to the number of tlib 
jieretjcs, and lived much with the 
Encyclopscdists, who were abhorred 
in this bouspas monsters. 

She was married w'hile v^ry 
young to an old fgptain of the 
French, guards, towards the end of 
iUe reign of Louis XIV. It is re- 


lated, a proof of his origtHiiUtjf, 
and tln^rpspect be fojoyed^ 
that ofie^ day lie belted, at thch^a^ 
of his troops on the Pont Nejji', 
before the staUie of IJpnry ly , ^nd 
said to his soldiers, /^ MyJads,jQt 
us pay our solemn hpms^e to kfm 
— he is worth iobnitcly 0191:^, tj;^p 
another.” On another occasion, he 
struck a courtier, whet had not k^pt 
his w^ord to him, in the king^$,an.tj^- 
ebamber ; and Louis XIV. suflerqp 
I all tliis to pass unnoticedv. It ap- 
pears, upon the whole, tbay 
elder Miraheau was rather harsh, 
imperious, and absolutely jealous. 
The young iaJy had a wflrai^o<^ 
stitution ; she was obliged to call 
'religion to the aid of her vi|rjme, 

' and, in spite of her good sensi^^nd 
uncommon strength of mind, She 
degenerated into a stupid devoted. 
Ill her illness the conflicts of hpr 
temperament with virtue, and of 
her pliilosophy w'ith the blindbst 
credulity, sccin to me to have ma- 
nifested themselves. 1, . * 

In her 'r^d year she w^as confinpiSl 
w ith a return of the gout. Bor^eux, 
her physician, took it for a catar- 
rhal fever, and gave her a great 
quantity of kermes mineral, wni(^i 
thinned the gouty humours. Thefe 
flew to the nerves, and at length 
concentrated tliemseivcs upon tfip 
brain. She became insane, raving 
mad, and tore all her clothes : -8^ 
length it was found necessary "t 5 
lay her upon straw, and leave her 
to the carp of a man-servant, 
years did, who alone could keep heir 
in order, because she liad once con- 
ceived a tender attachment for birtt* 
She resembled a skeleton, aim 
scarcely seemed to breathe whi^ 
she first losn tier reason. From that 
tiioment her bodily health improve^ 

p'-p. 2 ' • " 
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^degree, that the recover«d 
rthe piuppness of a wotnaii, iu t)ie 
prin)$ of life, and all the symptoms 
of lier sex and of youth returned. 
But it is niucl) more, extraordinary, 
•that, this change impelled her ex> 
actly to the two opposite points of 
JiCf.' iporal character. This so vir- 
tuous» so modest and delicate fe> 
male, who was liighly ndendedeven 
hy the most distant appearance of 
an equivoque, now poured forth 
obscenities which would have dis- 
gusted tlie lowest of the populace, 


; and to wliieh evtry one would have 
! imagined her to be an -utter slraiD- 
ger. She incessantly caressed her 
hoary keepe/* The second result 
of her fnadness consisted in the 
most horrible>blaspben)ies. When 
any person went to see her, the 
first thing she said was, Deny 
God, or ril strangle you.” She 
lived to the age of 88 iDf;thi»Bie- 
lanclioly state^ in which .her sniud 
as well as her brain may truly/be 
said to have been completely turned. 


TWO LETTER.S TO FREDERIC IX. KING OF SWEDEN^ 
FROM HIS FORMER TUTOR, COUNT TESSIN.. 


Kot to despond in adversity is 
a virtue which the monarch needs 
88 well as tlie subject, the rich as 
well aa the poor. He on whom 
God lias bestowed this gift, may 
truly be said to be furnished with 
aahield which protects him against 
8vcry untoward event. I recollect 
R fable wliicli may serve to illustrate 
dtis truth, and to shew how fool- 
Hbly those act who suHer them- . 
adves to be hurried into despair. 

-There was once a rich man, whose 
days passed in prosperity and joy. 
Jupiter determined to make the 
experiment, how this favourite of 
fortune would behave in adversity. 
His cattle died, bis crops failed, j 
^ends deserted him and be- 
his enemies ; be durst not 
ettntplaifi of bis misfortunes to any 
onie, i)ot-eyen to his nearest rela- 
tives ; df -fhat be undertook disap- 
pctlat^^tls expectationa, and in a 
frw irontbs hp was reduced to beg- 
gjH^'Wheq he bad long struggled 
ffndigcnceand misery, he curt- 
"Hie gods,'- instead of imploring 
|ili|iF*aiBsist8nce. Not a ray ^ hope 


' beamed upon him ; his strength 
failed, and weary of life, he was 
■ hastening to the grave. 

I Absorbed in thought, he was 
I one day sitting on the hank of a 
I stream, when suddenly a storm arose 
! and the thunder rolled tremendous- 
I ly in the heavens. In the- midst of 
a black cloud he perceived a shin- 
I ing hall descending over his head. 
He was apprehensive that it would' 
crush him, and in his fright the 
unfortunate man plunged into thei 
river, where he was drowned. 

Can your Royal Highness guess 
what this sliining hRll 'contained ? 
— A quantity of goM and'pTeefou^ 
stones, which fell updtt- the grofind ' 
about -ten ' paces -iVom the spot 
where the territjed'inOrtal hbd beeii^ 
sitting. '■ ' I 

Ho^ often do men want Teiolu- 
tion to await (juietlytAictdelelHoRoy' 
their fate? ‘V'i.) ci.. ■ 
May yen', sire,- in ybtwdl’ntitre , 
career, nevt r wanj 'saffidJmif^n^r-t'- 
gy to r€iDaiiAnRsler,'0f''yewwlfi» 
in'pvusperity^ and boldly tR- defy *■ 
adversiiy. Hbould fate havR deV * 



TWO ttTTEw rnoM ’00tmr TessiK^YO' MUtiie til 


creftdi that you ahsll be i^xposed -"A wealthy famerbadadofr,^IHe1i 
to the tatter, I am convinced, that, Vfeiy friendly toilte Aiihily diHt 
as a prince, you will not compromise tcT ail who hbd business at the bduiUHt 
your dignity, or forget .the advice but witf'so'tnucti the more fbrmfo 
of a faithful subject. Real 'great* dable to thieves'. ' Hii^delity'anU 
ness of soul is absolutely necessaiy vigiksttce werO so Well biidWn iti all 
for a sovereign; if he loses bis the country' round, that,*' afUft^b'es 
courage, ail is lost. In prosperous veral ' ineffectual -atteiiipt#, UOt' a 
circumstances every ‘one can re* { robber durst Venture ‘to apprOaeh 
joiee; but tlie heroic mind alon^ can the tmsty guardian. C' ' ' ' 
bid defiance to misfortune. ' One evening the old fermeT wi& 

I have the honour to be, &c. sining with his wife by* the lire^ 

Tessin. side, and talking over with her what 
March 19 , 1751. sawtigs they might makeMn-thek 

■ lipuseliold economy. 

Sire, — Old folks are fond of ** Goody,” said he, “ I’ve been 
bearing talk of things with which thihkih^ tEbt' onf 'giieat3dbg^boSe£» 
they were acquainted in their early sions- lis ihu(dv -unnecessary ex- 
years. Nothing can be more rea- pence. Wc^ .arp pbliged, tp^^ed 
sonable than that we should he in- him ; his cliains -;and cojUar^j'^ysf 
diiiged in this pleasure, which is, money; many a good truss, of 
alas ! but too often tl>e only com- is wasted for^bis ,bed^ ^nd U 

pensation for tlte disagreeabies in* broom worp out in swe;epii)g a^tue 

cidenttoage. him and keeping his kfennel clcsya^ 

This experience serves to pfoye. Why should we be. at this charge 
to me, that I «m growing percep- now £'or many.year^UPft nain,gi% 
tibly older, or rather that I have thief have weeitber heard o^speuv’a 
nearlyiipproached my second chidi- " Yon are right, .deary,” cppliedL 

hood. 1 am very fond of hearing, bis. wife. " Our.ntaidsbavqeuoug^ 
tales, and what affords children to do. without waiting op t^s ufe^ 
greater pleasure than ules? My less beast. My lap-dog, is q^pnqfUS 
aunt’s aunt once heard her aunt re- watchful as that great ma 8 ti.^”,r-.. |i 
late so and so. lu this manner Sentence of death wasaccard>^ 
tales are inventedi improved, and ingly pronounced., and , esept^ted;) 
spread to the end of the world. So* upon old, faithful Uectpir- He way, 
lU food it not always wholesome, scarcely dauhouder {^ound, whenK 
we require occwioiMlly light dUb-i behold,, a gang;of tlucvei^j^^ IM 
cs tliatare easy of digestion: Mo- .night and.complctely^^tripped .())•) 
rality is a solid food for the spul houfe. The laprdog slept annndlllS 
if it is notedly seawnedy it it hf* athispos^withqMt gipring diosaonUie 
sipid, and we tMilike iti e 3 t;alari%,.,,, ,, f. « • , « 

This long preface aftbrds another .,Thi9 s,tory may teach many. 

proof, that. l<ai» an> 9 id man. Itn- jfereign.hew he-, ought tqfcniiduoil 
quacUf lollcmK me, as. I. observe,., |mifelf tpwai;dsr>jpid.,aa4;|festhf«lg 
at every step.- But It ,i.s .time<to Setters., .^n wtih he majr.ajwayi* 
begin twqt of tlie -rastikt aodr rd^iwhediat^s.neeestaty.Apobyiiii 

hWidog. . 
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/Without experience, is incapable of 
•forming a due estimate. How sel- 
dom, nevertheless, does it happen, 
that rulers know how to appreciate 
the man of integrity, the genuine 
patriot ? When distant calamities 
threaten the state, they remain un- 
moved ; nor do they wake from 
their death-like slumber t:ll roused 
by the crashing thunder. When 
lightning seta fire to an edifice, he 
.who extinguishes the flame is infi- 


nitely more serviceable than the 
man who rings the alarm-bell when 
the destructive element has already 
gained the upper hand. 

Perhaps the time is not far distant 
when your Iloyal Highness will, 
by your conduct, aflford a practical 
illustration of these hasty lines. I 
I have the honour to be, whilst I 
! live, &c. * Tessin. 

* i 

I March 31 , 1751 . 


Plait 22.— VIEW OF THE TEMPLE IN THE GllEEN PARK, 
AND THE PAGODA IN ST. JAMES’S PARK, 

As thty appear^cd on Occasion of the Grand Juuille, August 1, 181 4. 


The engravings of the Pagoda 
in our last number, and of the Tem- 
ple in the present, afford so cor- 
rect a representation of the struc- j 
cures erected in the Parks, for the j 
purpose of contributing to the 
amiisemcnt of the public, and so 
large a portion of our readers must 
be well acquainted with them, from 
actual and frequent observation, 
that it would be superfluous to en- j 
ter into any long or elaborate de- | 
sdriptioii. It is well known, that j 
over the canal, in the middle of St. 
James’s Park, was thrown a beau- 
tiful Chinese bridge of timber, on 
the center of which was construct- 
ed the elegant and lofty Pagoda, 
consisiingOf seven pyramidal sto* 
ries. This building, with various 
KiTiall temples and columns on the |j 


dour with their silver lustre. Un- 
fortunately, towards the conclusion 
of the fireworks, this beautiful 
structure caught fire about the mid- 
dle, and this accident occasion- 
ed the loss of two lives. One man, 
who had ascended from curiosity, 
finding his retreat cut off by the 
flames, threw himself from the top, 
and was killed by the fall ; the 
other, a carpenter, in rushing down 
the stairs through the flames, was 
so shockingly burned, that he ex- 
pired next day. The five upper 
stories were destroyed, and part of 
the lower ones considerably injur- 
ed. Tiic whole of the superstruc- 
ture was afterwards Removed, and 
the bridge, wdiich was intended to 
be a permanent erection, finished 
in the manner in which it at present 


bridge, was destined for the display ij appears. * 

The Temple, or rather the Cas- 
tle, for siicirwas ita original ap- 


of brillictnt fireworks and illumina- 
tions during the night of the 1st 
of August, and was an object of 
singular magnificence. It appear- 
bluing edifice Of golden fire, 
^igery being covered with 

reflectors ati^pro^ 
per relieving the splcn* 


pearance, stdot^ 'at the south-east 
angle jif -Gyeen Park. The 
ramparts, about 100 f0et square, 
were sui’mountcd by a round tower 
ill the centre, about 00 feet in dia^ 
meter, and rising to the total height 
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of about 90 feet. Of tbe profu-, 
sion of firc^works of all kinds* dis- 
charged from the battlement^' of 
this castle, it is not our intention 
to speak ; suffice it to observe, that 
after an e\nihition of their brilliant 
oifects for more than two hours, a 
discharge of cannon enveloped the 
whole building in a smoke so dense, 
that no part of it was visible to the 
innumerable spectators assembled 
on the occasion ; but when this ob- 
struction cleared away, it burst up- 
on them, metamorphosed into the 
Temple of Concord, mostbrilliant- 
ly illuminated, adorned with alle- 
gorical paintings and devices by i 
the first artists, and revolving upon j 
its centre, so that every part was j 
alternately presented to the admir- 
ing multitude. No display or- • 
tilicial and ornamental light was 
e\(‘r contU nsed in a.smaller corn- j 
pass, and heiglitencd into more < 
inagniliccnt eliect. 

riic upper and lower ])icturcs 
on each side were connected in 
subject, the latter being sequels to 
the former. Tiicy were illustrative | 
of thcorigin and elTectsof War — the 
deli verance of Europe from Tyran- 
ny — the llestoration of ti»e Bour- 
bons by the aid of the Allies — the 
return of Peace and its happy con- 
sequences — and the Triumph of 
Britain under the government of 
the Prince llegent. On the first 
side, Strife, as described by the 
ancient poets, was represented ex- 
pelled from heaven, and sent to 
excite dissensions among men. Jjiv 
piter, accompanied by other dei- 
ties, was seen dismissing her from 
above, and the inhabitants of the 
earth appeared flying, terrified at 
her approach. In the lotver com* 
partmeut was represented theef* 


feet of her descent. On one aider 
were the Cyclops forging the im-* - 
pleipentsof war. Mars, in hisoai^ 
driven by Bellona, and hurAed on 
by the Furies, was overturning all 
before him; while blazing towns 
and a desolated plain occupied the 
back-ground. In front Charity waa 
dying in dismay. Truth and Jus- 
tice seemed quitting the earth, 
while Hope lingered behind. — The 
second side represented Europe 
struggling with Tyranny, who was 
tearing off her diadem and tram- 
pling on her balance; at his feet 
lay prostrate Liberty, among em- 
blems of lleligiop, Justice, &c. 
Wisdom, brandishing thelightning^ 
appeared descending to the rescue 
of Europe. In the lower picture 
the Genius of France was seen on 
one side restoring the sceptre to 
the dynasty of the Bourbons, pei> 
sonified 1 ) 3 ’ a female seated on a 
throne, in a regal mantle adorned 
with flours de lis; on the other, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Swe-. 
den appeared to witness thee%^ent 
with delight ; while a group of sub- 
jects behind were expressing their 
joy and homage, and G.enii were' 
descending with emblems of Peace, 
Plenty, Justice, Honour, Liberty, 
Religion, &c. At one end of thi» 

, composition was Strength driving 
out Anarchy, Fraud, and Rebel- 
lion ; at the other end, was Victory 
inscribing on a shield the names of 
the great commanders of the allied 
powers, and Fame sounding her 
trumpet. — On the third side were 
seen Peace in the clouds with her 
olive-branch. Time beholding her 
with transport, and the Earth hail- 
ing her return*. Beneath was^rf^ 
presented her reign, or the renewal 
Qf the golden age*; Here, she ap- 
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peared surrounded by Plenty, the 
, Rural Deities, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, the Arts, Minerva, and the 
Muses. — The fourtli side displayed 
a colossal statue of the Prince Re- 
gent crowned by Victory ; Discord 
chained by force to the pedestal ; 
Truth and Justice returning to the 
earth, and Britannia looking up to 
Heaven with gratitude for the bless- 
ings of his government. Below 
was exhibited the triumph of Bri- 
tain. Britannia appeared in a car 
of state, accompanied by Neptune 
with his trident, and Mars display- 
ing the British standard, and at- 
tended by Fame^and Victory. She 
was preceded by Prudence, Tem- 


perance, Justice, and Fortitude; 
and followed by the Arts, Com- 
merce, Industry, aud Domestic 
Virtues. 

The splendour of this beautiful 
edifice was destined to be but of 
short duration. A few days after 
the grand festival for which it was 
erected, the paintings were re- 
moved ; and on the 11th of October 
and following days, the timber and 
other materials were sold by auc- 
tion ill lots, and removed by the 
purchasers. The destruction of 
the originals cannot fail to enhance 
the value of the annexed faithful 
representations of these beautiful 
buildings. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mr. Ackermann has announced 
for publication, on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary next, an elegant edition of the 
hook of Common Prayer ^ with twelve 
beautiful engravings by Scott, from 
designs by Thurston and Burney, 
illustrative of the following sub- 
jects : — Religion — The Crucifixion 
— The Ascension — Baptism — The 
Ten Commandments — Prayer — 
Psalms — Confirmation — ^The Holy 
Communion-— Visitation oftheSick 
~Burial. 

Mr. Ackermann has informed the 
subscribers to the History of the 
University aud City of Oxford^ that 
to complete the graphic illustration 
of this history, now verging to the 
last number, it is proposed to give 
an interesting and appropriate ad- 
dition, by a Series of the Po^raits 
of thpji^istinguished persons who 

P IQ^eTounders of Colleges and 
c Buildings in that Univer- 
from pictures at Oxford and 
rate collections. These plates 


will be ready for delivery on or be- 
fore March I, 181 <5. 

The same publisher has announc- 
ed, by subscription, A Series of 
Views of Cottagesy exhibiting a spe- 
cimen of one from each of the fifty- 
two counties of England and W ales. 
It will consist of five monthly num- 
bers, the first of which will appear 
on the 1st January next. 

The Rev. Mr. Nightingale, au- 
thor of the Portraiture of Metho- 
dism, is preparing for |)ublication, 

. a work, to be eniitlcd iheo-maniaj 
or Historical Anecdotes of lie/igians 
j Insanity and Dehsiuny from the 
j earliest ages of tlie Christian church 
to the recent imposture of Joanna 
. Southcott. In six chapters it will 
! contain accounts and anecdotes of 
I pretended prophets, both before 
and after tlie Reformation ; of sup- 
posed miracle- workers; of vision- 
aries, saints, and persons pretend- 
ing to have become divine, and to 
possess extraordinary calls;, and. 
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Iftstt 7, an ahthi^rftie memoir of the 
eariy life of ""Joanna ^oothcoit, 'and 
of the origin and {progress' of her 
supposed mission. 

Two volumes of Pdems\ Includ- 
ing laical ballade and ini'scella- 
neous piebes, is announced by Mr. 
Wordsworth. ' 

Liicien Bonaparte brings out his 
poem of Chatkmagm atRil/n^} un» 
der the patronage of the Pope, with 
whom he appears to be a special 
favourite. It will also appt^ar in 
most of die languages of Enfope, 
in the respective capitals, on the 
same day. The English translation 
-w'ill be made by Messrs. Butler and 
Hodgson, and will be published 
at the same time as the French 04 ,- 
ginal. 

The Rev. E. T. Vaughan, of 
Leice&ter, auuounces the Life uf 
that truly apostolio chiiracter, the 
late Rev. Thomas Robinsooi of St. 
Mary’s, in that town. 

Mr. Sharon Turner announces 
the speedy publication of that por- 
tion of his hislory of England vvliich | 
extends from the Norman Cou- | 
quest to the reign of f^dward III. 
comprising the literary history dur- 
ing that period, after the manner 
of his much admired History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, from original 
and authentic documents. 

Mr, J. D. Patison is preparing 
for publication, an interesting work, 
under the title of Illustrations of 
London. It .will consist of an his- 
torical, critical, and descriptive ac- 
count of the principal public and 
private edifices, and other inter- 
esting monuments of art in the 
British metropolis and its vicinity; 
and will be embellished witli.nume- 
rous engravings, comprising yievvs^ 
plai^i el^yadons, sentioa3>.ftadde- , 
No. tXXL Vol XIL 


tails; in which be will bdaided'by f 
Messrs. Pordeii and Vuttramy, 
oliitecHs. The work will be com* 
prised In three volumes, Svo.^an^* 
will Be published in parts every two 
months: 

The Rev. T. Morell, of Sjt. Neot*f, 
has in the press, tlie second volume 
of Studies in History^ which wiU 
contain the History of Rome, from' 
its earliest records to Constantine, 
in a series of essays, accompanied ‘ 
with moral and rel igious reflections, ^ 
references to original authorities," 
and historical questions, which are 
SO constructed as to include the 
substance of each e^say. 

. Dr. Macleay, of Oban, hascoiu-*^ • 
PPI^d, from authentic documents 
and local traditions, An Account of 
tkt unsuccessful Attempt made iu 
to restore Prince Charles Siw 
art to the ancient Throne of Jus Amt 
cestors. 

A humorous poetical work, writ* 
ten by a field-of&cer, entitled. The 
Military Adventures of Johnny 
cowe, embellished with twelve co- 
loured caricatures by Rowlandson, 
is in the press and will be published 
in November. 

In a late report of the concerns ; 
of Drury-lane Theatre, made to a 
meeting of the proprietors, the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Whitbread, stated, that there wa^ . 
no w^antof dramatic authors 
jresent .age, for no fewer than 276 
raged ies, comedies, operas, an^ 
arces, have been submitted to the 
committe.e of management durMig 
their stert. period of duty, of which 
we give the following account: — . ... 
Dramas considered upon ^ha / 
whole as unfit for represen- ^ 
•tation, and wliich fij^ve been j' 
xetufned^^^thewr^^^ 
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in nearly one fourth of the 
instances they had found dif- 
ficulty in discovering the 

address 211 

Dramas disapproved of, and 
yet to be delivered ... 2 

Dramas disapproved of, but 
sent in without address, and 
which they could not return 11 
Dramas approved of, partly 
broughtoutand to be brought 

. out 14 

Dramas still under considera- 
tion 8 

In all 276 
The following arrangementshave 
been made for Lectures at the Sur- 
rey Institution, in the ensuing sea- 
son : — 

Mr. Wheeler, on Chemistry, to 
commence on 'I’nesday, November 
15, and to be continued on each 
succeeding Tuesday. 

• Mr. Uippingham, on Eloquence, 
to commence on Friday, Nov. 18, 
and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Friday. 


Mr. j. Mason Good, on Classical 
and Polite Literature, to commence 
on Friday, January 6, 1815, and to 
be continued on each succeeding 
Friday : and, 

Dr. Crotch, on Music, will com- 
mence in February, 1815. 

An acpiatinta engraving of the 
Grand East Front of Eaton Ilall^ 

; has just been published, at the re- 
I quest and under the patronage of 
! Earl Grosvenor. This plate, two 
: feet by one loot five inches, drawn 
• by J. llalton, Chester, a pupil of 
; Mr. Cuitt’s, and engraved in an cx- 
iqnisite style by Mr. Medlatid, of 
the East India College, Hertford, 
certainly alTords us a better idea of 
this magnificent Gothic mansion, 
than any yet olfered to the |)ubiic. 
The pers|)ective is just and true, 
the drawing correct and chaste, and 
. truly descriptive of this much-ad- 
mired building, which stands unri- 
valled in this kingdom. 
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MARLBOKOUGll A.ND WELLINGTON, j 
Hail to this rcg';il donic, tiiis gurircous j 
! I 

WliriT this inventive rarr have luvishM all j- 
Their ek*gaiic-f J ye upuiliiieiits, hail! 
Beneath }Oiii' stoned roof, where iniinie lif.' I 
Glows to the e^e, and at the painters touch 
A new creation livis along the walls; 

Once more i‘eeei\e a eon(}uei'Oi', arrived 
From rougher ^eeiws; 

■■■ whose warlike arm 

HuiTd desolation on the falling ranks, 

And now the lies o'erwlielitil^ in ruin. 

Murphy. 

^^.Sudh, we may suppose, to have ! 
^KehTtlle acclamations of a grateful ; 

U> a' Ij^rlborougli, on pre- ! 
" magnificent pile . 


of Bleidirirn House; sucli rnig/ft 
now be the address of the British 
people to tlic; gallant Wellington : 
and surely not even the most rigid 
economy could ohjccL to an ex- 
penditure of tlie ])ublie. money as 
thoughtless and e.xtruviigant, wlien 
its objc'ct was to reward the hero 
who had encountered all the dan- 
gers, and snhmitled to the hardships 
and privations, of successive cam- 
paigns. When we can afford to 
lavish thousands and tens of thou- 
sands on the passing pageant of an 
hour, it would be unreasonable to 
murmur at the cxpence incurred 
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by an edifice which might remain 
to late posterity a proud monument 
of Wellington’s fame and Britain’s 
gratitude. 

ON SYMMETRY. 1 

Extravagant and incredible as it 
may appear, it has been contcMid- 
ed by some, that an attention to 
symmetry and uniformity in archi- 
tecture, is by no means important, 
asserting tliem to be both incom- 
patible with convenience of inte- 
rior arrangement and destructive 
of picturesque beauty. 

That internal convenience would | 
be obtained with less study and | 
trouble, were external beauty to be j 
disregarded, I will not deny ; but i 
the architect would not be able to ! 
display his ingenuity in surmount- | 
ing the difficulty. The poet might ' 
as readily exclaim against the re- 
straints of rhyme and measure ; and 
indeed it would he well for block- 
heads and bunglers, if wo were less I 
rigorous in our demands, if we I 
would he content with rhyme with- ; 
ontsense, and convonieiico withoul 
beauty, or vice ! 

The apparent case witii w hich i 
the artist overcomes ilitHcuUics, ! 
enhances the value cS his perform- ; 
ance, and we derive additional 
pleasure ; vve arc not only cliarm- 
ed with its intrinsic beauty, hut 
admire the skill and talent wh.ich 
produce it. W ith respect to pic- i 
turesque effect, I must con fes-s, that | 
1 do not comprehend how it w^ould 
be promoted by a tieglect of uni- i 
formity. In natural olijects for- j 
mality always disgusts. Straight • 
alleys and clipped trees betray in- j 
deed abarbarous taste; but the same 
correct taste which abhors the in- ! 
troduction of studied forms into 
natural objects, will be as much 


displeased with the absence of re^ 
gularity in artificial ones. We 
might as reasonably pretend, that 
a table w'ould be more picturesque 
by having its legs of different forms: 
it would be hardly less ridiculous 
to maintain, that one side of the 
face should not correspond with the 
other. That which is significantly 
termed tlio picturesque, or, in other 
words, is peculiarly adajjted to pro- 
duce a striking and pleasing effect 
j in representation, is not always the 
I most beautiful in reality. How 
I dcliglitful, for instance, is an inte- 
! rior by Gerard Dow ! how skilful 
j tliearrangenumt ! the whole compo- 
I sition how picturesque ! Yet would 
I the same gloomy apartment, its 
! mean w'indovv with j)anes, its raf- 
I tered ceiling, clumsy and ponder- 
i ous furniture, and the grotesque 
I assemblage of the most discordant 
I articles, rieli carpets and vegeta- 
j bles, culinary utensils of every de- 
I scription and magnificent ebande- 
1 licrs, hooks and dead game, &c. 

I would not all tins disgust, rather 
than please in the reality ? And 
I yet it w'ouhi be hardly more extra- 
j vagant to furnish the interior of 
j our dwellings a la lloHamluise^xXvnii 
I to masque them externally under 
! the uncouth disguises of ancient 
1 castles or al)l)eys, or what are ra- 
! tlu^r styled so by courtesy than pro- 
! priety, where, if pictnresqueness 
j is ever attained, it almost always 
' happens that it is at the expence 
of beauty. Still, where an old edi- 
ficc has been modern izedy we do 
j not b^i^e, but when vie perceive^ 
I new erections imitating old huild- 
I ings renewed, and voluntarily re- 
signing all symmetry and grace, 
astonishment usurps the plac^i^ 

, admiration^ it would be quitf 

Q Q 2 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


judicious to adopt the straggling gularity and inconvenience of such 
plan of an old mansion, wliereroom a dwelling, as resulting from ne- 
has gradually been added to room, cessity, not from choice. In the 
tircumstances required, in pre- ! latter instance, one question must 
ference to the compactness and j doubtless suggest itself to every 
convenient uniformity of a new one. / one. Why should irregularity be 
I grant, that an old building to - preferred to symmetry, when the 
which parts have been added at dif- ' one was as easily to be obtained as 
ferent periods, may possess a pic- tlie other ? You may indeed, in a 
turesque and romantic air not un- modern castle, have long corridors, 
pleasing, and the sight may awaken winding "staircases, turrets, galle- 
liuniberless pleasing associations ries, and gloomy chambers, with 
and reflections; but this can be only all the paraphernalia of a romance ; 
while we are conscious that their nay, let us even go fartlier, and 
grotesque and varied appearance suppose that the hall is grac'^d with 
is the result of time and accident, the escutcheons of knights who 
by which, in a long series of years, never existed, except in fiction, 
the ruined priory or castle has gra- and that ingennity has contrived a 
dually been transformed into its haunted chamber and legendary 
present shape. In a modern imi- tales of ghosts ; yet I aj/preheiid 
tatioii the case is widely different ; neither cheerfulness nor comfort 
the uncouthness and deformity of would be found in such a gloomy 
the model is retained, but every habitation. As a monument of 
charm of antiquity is fled, and in I ruder and less civilized ages, the 
its place you find nothing but aj castle may bo viewed with interest, 
disgusting affectation. In the for- j and we raiiy be permitted to rejoice, 
nier instance, deficiency in beauty | that no occasion now exists for the 
is in a great measure atoned for by ' cheerless residence of the Donjon : 
the interest naturally excited by earnestly, therefore, ought we to 
the view of any building whose deprecate an imitation of a style 
antiquity leads back the mind to of architecture so deficient both in 
former days, and recalls many his- beauty and convenience, that it 
toric events; we ratlier amuse our- appears to have originated in, and 
selves by imagining it in its pris- i to have been submitted to, from ne- 
tine magnificence, than admire its j cessity alone. \ 
present form, and excuse the irre- \ (2o be conihufted^) 
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^ 1 1 FRANCE. tation of corn, the provisions of 

subjects which hay^^^occu- which were detailed in our last 
Jiie4 the attention of the Parlia- j number, has been adopted. In ad- 
fnentf vfp may term it, of France, I dition to this measure, the laws re- 
during the past month, have been lative to the naturalization of such 
^^uoatly of ^ Iwal nature. The | natives of the departments sepa- 
law respecting the expor- 1 rated by the late peace from ilie 
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French monarchy^ as shall chuse 
to remote within its present limits ; 
to the cultivation of tobacco^ the 
importation of foreign iron and 
steel, and the export of wool, have 
been the principal topics of dis* 
cussion in the House of Deputies. 

The operation orthe law for the 
regulation of the press begins to 
be felt. On the 30th of Septem- 
ber six booksellers #ere appre- 
hended at Paris, for circulating se- 
ditious publications. One of these, 
we are told, is written by a Septem- | 
brizer, and another “ by a furious 
regicide, covered not only with the | 
blood of his king, but with that of ‘ 
tliousands of victims who perished ' 
in 1703.” This last character is j 
evidently designed for the well- j 
known Carnot, who has addressed j 
a letter to the editor of one of the j 
Paris journals, declaring, that the I 
pamphlet circulated in his name, | 
under the title of “ Memoir, ad- 
dressed to the king, for the month of 
July 1814,” was printed\vithout his 
consent and contrary to his inten- 
tion. It does not appear that any | 
legal steps have yet been taken 
against Carnot, who does not deny 
being the author of the pamphlet 
in question ; in which he under- 
takes to justify the death of Louis 
XVI. and to defend a principle the 
application of which is not confin- 
ed to that unfortunate monarch, 
but apparently, if not evidently, 
extended to living persons, to re- 
cent events and present circum- 
stances. If it really is a libel, and 
examples must be made, it is to be 
hoped that, in the distribution of 
justice, tlie government will so far 
consult its dignity as to inflict the 
punishment where it is most de- 
aerved, and not descend to the pro- 
secution of printers and booksel- 


lers, while the prime agent and au- 
thor of the obnoxious productioa 
is permitted to escape. 

Our newspapers have of late fre« 
quently called the attentioo of the 
public to the assistance which our 
new friends the French appear so 
well disposed to lend to the only 
enemy we now have, by permitting 
American privateers to refit in their 
ports. The mischief with which 
such a practice threatens our com- 
merce, are too self-evident aad too 
ruinous, to suppose, that the Bri- 
tish government can much longer 
avoid remonstrating with energy 
against its continuance. 

NETHERLANDS. 

During the important negocia- 
tions at Vienna, no efforts are neg- 
lected for keeping up a formidable 
military appearance in this quar- 
ter, particularly on the French fron- 
tier, so that the number of the 
troops stationed between Namur 
and Nieuport, exclusively of the 
garrisons of the towns, is estimat- 
! ed at 80,000. France, on her part, 
has considerably strengthened her 
garrisons along the whole bound- 
ary line, and is sending more troops 
from the interior. The late discus- 
sion of the law relative to naturali- 
zation in the Ilouseof Deputies, has 
sufficiently betrayed the reluctance 
of the Frencli to renounce their 
pretensions to these fine provinces. 

An important decree relative to 
the liberty of the press, dated Sep- 
tember 23, has been published at 
Brussels. It annuls.ittrfie French 
la^ys on the subject, and establish- 
es a system nearly resembling that 
which exists in this country. The 
Prince Sovereign has also issued a 
I decree, enjoining the solemn ob- 
I servance of the Sabbath ; another, 
for restoring the language of the 
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country, which had fallen intodis- sharer, is said to have declared his 
use during the union of Belgium fixed determination to accept no 
with France; and a third, for af- part of the spoil, 
fording relief to the inferiorclergy. The Prince Bishop of Fulda died 

GEUMANV. ill his capital on the 8th of Octo- 

The eyes of the world are at her, at the age of 78 years, 
present fixed upon the Congress of j SWITZERLAND. 

Vienna, where the sovereigns of j The new federal compact has 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, I been accepted by the majority of 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hesse, j the cantons, but some of them have 
Brunswick, and many of the minor ! refused to accede to its provisions. 
German princes, together with the | Upon the whole, general harmony 
ministersof Britain, France, Spain, ' seems by no means to prevail in 
Sardinia, and the Swiss Confede- ' this country. In the Tessin popu- 
racy, are engaged in regulating that lar commoi ions have taken place, 
political balance whicli will, it is and called for military interference 
confidcntlyhopedjcnsnrcthe future before they could be appeased, 
repose of Europe. Respecting the . The little republic of Geuieva 
progress made in this important! has been united as an additional 
business, we are as yet wholly ig- , canton to tlie Swiss Confederacy ; 
uorant, as we hear nothing of the and the principality of Ncnfchatcl 
illustrious personages assembled in also has been incorporated with the 
the Austrian capital, except in the Helvetic body, 
diary of the festivities prepared for SPAIN, 

their amusement. It is, how^cver, The aspect of affairs in this dis- 
but reasonable to presume, that all tracted country is not improving ; 
the principal points will be ad-! and in spite of the assurance lately 
justed before the departure of the 1 given by Count Labrador while 
sovereigns, who arc expected to set | aml)assador at Paris, that there was 
out about the end of October on i not a more happy and contented 
their return to their respective do- people on earth than the subjects 
minions. of Ferdinand Vll. we discover, in 

The fate of Saxony still remains . their official documents, ample 
ill suspense; but the arrest of se- proof of the contrary. Thus, on 
veral military officers of high rank, | the 2Hth of Angnst, Villaviccncio, 
who had signed a memorial in fa- j gov(?rnor of Cadiz, issued a pro- 
voiir of tlieir unfortunate sove- • clamation, in which he complains 
reign, for the purpose of being of the inelficacy of the measures 

previously adopted for repressing 
traitors and disturbers of the pub- 
lic tranquillity ; and gives notice, 
that, considering himself in a state 
of w'ar, he has appointed a military 
commission for the trial of all per- 
sons charged with offending by 
word or deed, directly or indirect- 
ly, against the sovereignty of Fcr- 


presented to the Congress at Vi- 
enna, is no very auspicious omen 
for King .^jjj^^nstiis. It seems more : 
tlian probable, that his dominions, ‘ 
if not doomed to pass entirely un- j 
deijica foreign sceptre, will at least ; 
J^vjvery much diminished. The | 
^ j^uke of Saxe Weimar, whom re- j 
^^^ort represented as likely to be a 
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dinand VII. We are told, that by laments the difficulty which lie 
this strong measure, Cadiz has finds in the accomplishment of bis 
been kept quiet without bloodshed, purpose. Such is the reward cf 
but that many persons have in con- those brave, loyal, and patient peo- 
scquence quitted the city, and pie, who have submitted to every 
others have been apprehended. privation and contronted every 
This state of things is far from 
being confined to one solitary city. 

From royal instructions issued , 
about the middle of September, ; 
we learn, that the provinces of Old • 
and New Castile, Estremadura, An- 1 
dalusia, Arragon,and Valencia, arc ! 
overrun with malefactors and high- 
waymen, and accordingly placed i| »i*cnt had determined to remove 
under martial law. A commission {| Mina from active service, and to 
was about the same time appointed ;! disperse the troops nn(ler his com- 
for the trial of the members of the i! uuiiul. Mina, instead of siibmit- 


danger in his cause. 

It seems not improbable, that 
the treatment experienced by 
Mina, the celebrated Gnerilli 
chieftain, may have formed part of 
tliis plan. From official papers, 
published by the viceroy of Na- 
varre, it would appear that govern- 


Cortes confined in the various pri- j! arrangements, march- 

sons, and styled, by way of re- |: the night of September 26, 

proach, the Libitrales. 'i wo rna- | a rcgimciiL of volunteers, for 
gistrates, both members of the Su- | purpose of surprizing Pampe- 
preme Council of Castile, nomi- i Inna, the caidtal of the province; 
iiatcd to form part of this trihunal, but his design was betrayed by 
immediately gave in their rcsigna- oi his ow n officers to the vice- 

tion. ' Th(', failure of his plan was 

Meanwhile, the arrests not only ' ^be natural consequence. After 
of natives of some distinction, but ^bis disappointment, he proceeded 
also of forciuners domiciliated in ; to Puente de la Kcyna, where part 


Spain, continue. In the night of | bis force, represented as consi- 

thc 25th of September, 20 indi- ^ble, is stationed. Tlie prisons 

viduals were apprehended at Ma- . Navarre are stated to be full of 
drid for the allcdgcd crimes of l>crsons holding correspondence 
Free-Masonry, and attacimicnt to ; '^i^b him, and his operations are 
the Cortes ; and many others have presumed to he only a ramification 
since been taken into custod 3 ^ ^ pbin ot insurrection, which 

The systematic ingratitude of the I embraces Arragon and Catalonia, 
beloved Ferdinand to all those to and extends even to Cadiz. .These 
whom he is indebted for the preser- P^bits comprize the whole king- 
vation of his throne, if not originat- the affairs of which would 

ing in a weak head, affords abun- b^nge appear to be rapidly basten- 
dant demonstration of a detestable big to a crisis, 
heart. With the same spirit which Intelligence has been received 
dictated the persecution of the America, that, on the 

Cortes, lie is now, as we are as- of May last, a convention wm 
sured, adopting measures for the concluded between the generals of 
extermination of the Guerillas, and th^national army and the govern- 
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ment of Cbiii> in which that king- 
dom acknowledges Ferdinand VII. 
and promises obedience to the mo- 
ther country, on condition of being 
permitted to send deputies to the 
Cortes. This convention, how- 
ever, is likely to be embarrassed by 
the turn which ail'airs have taken 
in Spain : not only have the Cortes 
been abolished, but the constitu- 
tion framed by that assembly, has' 
also been destroyed. | 

ITALY. I 

The Grand-Duke of Tuscany | 
made bis solemn entry into Flo- 
rence on the 17th Sept. If we may 
believe the foreign journals, this 
prince will receive the hand of the 
Queen of Etruria, and his territo- 
ries be augmented by the accession, 
on the part of Austria, of the whole 
country betw^een the Mincio and 
Piedmont, upon which he will as- 
sume the royal dignity as King of 
Lombardy. 

Murat, who still continues bis 
military demonstrations, not long 
•ince pompously announced the ; 
arrival of Prince Esterhazy at Ma- | 
pies, on a mission from the Em- j 
peror of Austria. It is, however, I 
reported, that his errand is not of j 
the most pleasant nature to King 
Joachim, as he is instructed to re- 
quire the restoration of those pro- 
vinces of the Ecclesiastical state 
stillbpccupied by the Neapolitan 
troop'd. 

Joseph Bonaparte has purchased 
a valuable itttate in the vicinity of 
Rome; where his brother Louis ar- 
rived m September, and where other 
.branches of his family are shortly 
'expected.;'- The title conferred on 
Luci^lbiy his Holiness is Prince of 
and not Musignano, as 
stated. ^ 


The foreign journals positively 
assert, that the removal of Napo- 
leon from the Isle of Elba, will 
be determined at the Congress of 
Vienna. The government of F ranee 
seems to consider this measure in- 
dispensably necessary for the fu- 
ture tranquillity of that country ; 
and the journey of the Duke of 
Berry to England in August last, 
is said to have been undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining the 
consent of the British cabinet. The 
only difficulty will be to find a suit- 
able residence for so turbulent a 
spirit. I’lie policy of the change 
must be obvious ; for so long as 
I Bonaparte remains near the seat of 
I his former power, so long will the 
I disaB'ected and designing look to 
j him as a rallying point, the want 
{ of which must extinguish their 
I hopes, and tend to the gradual cool- 
ing of those passions which, at some 
future period, might otherwise en- 
danger the repose of Europe. 

AMERICA. 

In our last we left Lieutenant- 
General Drummond, w'ith the Bri- 
tish force under bis command, block- 
ading Fort Erie. Previously to the 
meditated attack on that position, 
Captain Dobbs, at the head of a 
party of seamen and marines, made 
a dash, in the night of the lltli of 
August, at the enemy’s armed ves- 
sels lying close under the fort. Af- 
ter a short struggle, two schooners 
were carried, and accident alcme 
prevented the capture of the third. 
This success was followed by a ge- 
neral attack in the night of the Idth. 
The British troops were formed in 
two columns; one under Colonel 
Fischer was directed to advance 
against the enemy’s position on 
Snake Hill ; while the other, com- 
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posed of the centre and left divi- 
sions under Colonel Scott and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Drummond,* pro- 
ceeded to storm the fort and en- 
trenchments in front of the British | 
camp. The latter gallantly accom- 
plished this service, and had ac- 
tually turned, the enemy’s guns 
against themselves, when the acci- 
dental explosion of a magazine 
under the platform destroyed al- 
most all the British troops that had 
entered the place. Colonel Fisch- 
er’s division was stopped hy an 
ahattis, and thus prevented from 
supporting the main body, tlie re- 
lics of which abandoned the fort 
and retreated to their cainj). In 
this unfortunate alhiir onr loss v^as 
very severe, amounting to 57 kill- 
ed, inelnding Coloiiel Scott and 
Lieutenant - Colonel Druniinond ; 
300 woundeil, and 530 missing, hut 
most of whom are supposed to liave 
perished l)y the explosion. This 
loss, however, has been more than 
compensated hy the reinforcements 
which Gen. Drummond has since 
received. W'ith this augmentation 
of strength the approaches to the 
fort have been resumed, with the 
confident antici[)atiou of ultimate 
success. 

In another part of the Canadian 
frontier a reverse not less nioriify- 
ing has been experienced hy the 
British arms. I'lie ofiicial details 
have not yet arrives!, hut, throngli 
other channels, we learn, that, on 
thc#fist Sept, the army of Lower 
Canada, under Sir Georoo Prevost, i 
entered the territory of the United * 
States at Odfilltown, lo take pos- 
session of the country proposed 
to be permanently included in the 
new boundary line. The British 
commander advanced with little 

No. LWf. rot. xn. 


|| opposition to Plattshurg, which he 
■ entered on the 0th. The eiiemy^ 

I about 3000 in number^ occupied a* 
; strong position near that town. The 
co-operation of our little squadron 
on Lake Charnplaia was required 
to dislodge them, and it according 
ly sailed for that purpose. On the 
’ llth Sept, a combined attack waa 
I made, hut the hopes of success were 
I early blasted by the fall of Capt. 

' Downie, wlio commanded the flo- 
tilla in the Conhance of 28 guns* 
The rudder of that ship being 
disabled, she became unmanage-- 
able; and the Linnet of 10 guns^ 
our iic‘xt largest vessel, grounded 
early in the fight ; they were in 
consequence exposed to the supe- 
rior force of ilie enemy, and after 
a prodigious slaughter, compelled 
to strike, 'I’hc division of giin- 
1 boats, 12 in nmnher, was brought 
olf. Sir George Prevost, \\\\o had 
meanwhile forced the passage of 
i the river Saranac, was obliged, by 
the loss of the flotilla, to abandon 
the advantages which he had gain- 
ed, and to retreat to Odelltowii, 
where he had his head-quarters on 
the i3th. It is believed, that he 
will he under the necessity of fall- 
ing back still farther upon Mont- 
real. 

A more grateful subject now de- 
mands our attention. During the 
months of June, July, and August, 
the naval force under Rear-Admi- 
ral Cockhurn, was incessantly en-i 
gaged in harassing the enemy in 
every assailable positimi on the 
shores of the Chesapeake, till the 
arrival of Admiral Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, our commander in chief 
on that station. On the 17th of 
August he was joined by Rear«» 

I Admiral Muleclm with the expect:^ 

Jl u . - 
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ed reinforcements from Bermuda, of Representation, the Treasury, 
An attack upon the American flo- the War-Office, the Presidepfs 
tilla in the Patuxent was planned, palace, the rope-walk, the great 
and the tleet sailed up the river to bridge across the Potomac, and all 
execute this design. The military the pubtiic buildings, were burned 
force pndor Jdajor-General Ross \ the same night by our troops, who 
was landed on the 20th, at Bene- 1 found in the place 200 pieces of 
diet, on the right bank, and advan- I cannon and a large quantity of am- 
ced towards Nottingham, oil which j munition. The object of the ex- 
place Commodore Barney was sta- 1 pedition being thus completely 
tioned with the flotilla; while Ad- | accomplished, the British general 
miral Cockbiurn with the shipping ' determined to withdraw the troops 
sailed up the river. On the ap- , before any greater force of the 
proach of the latter, the Americans I enemy could be assembled. He 
set fire to all their vessels, except !| accordingly left Washington on the 
one that fell into our hands. The j night of the 25th, and re-emharked 
British commanders, who were now | at Benedict on the 30th. Our los$ 
only 10 miles from Washington, | in tliis service amounted to 64 
resolved to make an attempt upon killed and 185 wounded, 
that seat of the American govern- Admiral Cochrane, before been- 
ment. In pursuance of this design, tered the Patuxent, had sent a de- 
they reached Bladcuhurg, about 5 tachment of frigates, under Capt. 
miles from the capital, on the 2-lth. Gordon, up the Potomac, to make a 
On the opposite side of the Poto- diversion, by attacking Fort Wash- 
mac, the enemy, bcivvetMi 8 and ington, which, with the artillery, 
91)00 strong, was discovered post- was completely destroyed. The 
ed on a commanding heiglit, while I populous town of Alexandria hav- 
liis artillery defended a bridge that ing thus lost its only defence, pro- 
crossed the river. Our force, which posed to capitulate. Capt. Gordon 
was not half so numerous, attacked consented to spare the place, with 
with such impetuosity, that the the exception of public works, on 
Americans quickly fled. Commo- condition that all warlike stores, 
doreBarney, who commanded the shipping, and merchandize, should 
artillery, was w'oundcd and taken be given up. Owing to the dan- 
prisoner, and ten pieces of cannon gerons passage, and the prepara- 
were left in our possession. Our | tions made by the enemy to inter- 
gallant little army moved the same ceptour little squadron, it was not 
night, without farther opposition, without great difficulty that it dc- 
to Washington ; and on its ap- scended the river with its prizes to 
proach tlie enemy set fire to the rejoin the fleet, luiving, in tAksc 
navy-yard and arsenal, which, with operations, had 7 men killed and 
the naval stores, a large frigate 35 wounded, 
nearly ready for launching, a sloop Sir Peter Parker, in the Mene- 
of war, and the fort defending the Ians, w ith some other vessels, had 
sea-^proach, were wholly con- been at the same time sent up the 
siinted. The Capitol, including Chesapeake, above Baltimore, to 
the Senate-House and the House divert the attention of the enemy in 
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lliat quarter. After having fre- 
quently dislodged small bodfts, by 
landing parties of seamen and ma- 
rines, Sir Peter ventured to attack 
a force of five times his number, 
and possessing the advantage of 
artillery : this daring attempt was, 
nevertheless, successful ; the ene- 
my fled at all points ; but the Bri- 
tish commander received a mortal 
wound, of which he expired in a 
few minutes. In this rencounter, 
tlic crew of the Menelaus had 14 
killed, including their captain, and 
27 wounded. 

Baltimore was the next object 
towards which the attention of Ad- 
miral Cochrane and Geti|Tal Ross 
was directed. The troops disem- 
barked on the 12th of Sitptomber, 
near North Point, on the left bank 
of the Parapsco river, about 13 
miles from Baltimore. Not far 
from North Point the enemy had 
entrenched himself across a neck of 
land, but, on tlie approach of the 
British troops, he retired precipi- 
tately from this position. About 
two miles beyond it, our advance 
became engaged, and Gen. Ross 
received a wound in his breast, 
which immediately proved mortal. 
The chief command then devolved 
on Colonel Brook. The advance 
continuing to press forward, the 
enemy’s light troops were pushed 
to within five miles of Baltimore, 
where a corps of about 600C men, 
siai^pieces of artillery, and some 
hundred cavalry, vrere strongly | 
posted under cover of a wood. Dis- | 
positions w'ere immediately made I 
for a general attack. The enemy’s ! 
force being utterly broken and dis- 
persed, fled in every direction, leav- 
ing on the field two pieces of can- 
non, with a considerable number of 


killed, woundefd, and prisoneta'^ 
The day being far advanced, and 
the troops much .fatigued, they 
halted for the night on the ground 
from w'liicli the enemy had been 
driven. At day-break on the 13th, 
the army again advanced, and took 
up a position eastward of Balti- 
more, about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. Arrangements were made 
for anight attack ; but during the 
evening, Colonel Brook received 
a communication from the com- 
mander in chief of the naval forces, 

I apprizing him, that, from the sink- 
ing of vessels in the harbour, naval 
co-operation against the town and 
camp was impracticable. Under 
! these circumstances, it was deter- 
I mined not to persist in an attack on 
! the town, where the force of the 
enemy was estimated at 15 or 
20,000 men. The troops were 
withdrawn on the 14th, and the fol- 
lowing day re-embarked at North 
Point, with the loss of 39 killed, 

I and 251 wounded. 

! On the 20ih of August, an ex- * 
|i pedition, under the command of 
I Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. C. Sherbrooke 
and Admiral Griffith, sailed from 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, for the 
Penobscot river, which divides New 
Hampshire from New Brunswick. 
Fort Custine, defending the en- 
trjiiice, was carried after a short re- 
sistance ; and the John Adams fri- 
gate, which had taken refuge here, 
and was supposed to be secure 
against every attempt, was, with 
other vessels, captured and destroy- 
ed. By the subsequent reduction 
of the strong position of Machias, 
the whole country between Pen- 
obscot river and Passamaquoddy 
bay is now in our possession. 

It may easily be conceived, that 
R It 2 
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the destruction of*the capit-al, and 
the alarm excited by the dilferent 
attacks in various parts of tlie coast, 
must have filled the people and the 
government of the United States 
with consternation. Did we w'ant 
other proofs how deeply these hu- 
miliations are felt, we should find 
abundant evidence of the fact in 
the snivelling proclamation of Pre- 
sident Madison, who, impudently 
denying the atrocious outrages • 
committed by his countrymen, talks 
of the wanton destruction of the 
publicedifices havingnorelation to 
the operations of war,” and the 
undisturbed plunder of private 
property.” — “ And,” continues he, 
whereas these proceedings and 
declared purposes, which exhibit a 
deliberate disregard of the ])rinci- 
plcs of huiTumity and the rules of 
civilized warfare, and which must 
give to the existing war a character 
ot extended devastation ami l)arha- 
rism, at tlie very moment of nego- '• 
ciations for peace, invited by the | 
enemy himself, leave no prospect . 
of safety to any thing within the ' 
reach ot his predatory and incen- } 
diary operations,but in manful and j 
universal determination to expel j 
the invader :” — he therefore ex- j 
horts the good people of the United ! 
States to unite their hearts and i 


hands for that purpose ; and all 
officets, civil and military, to ex- 
ert themselves in ■ executing 'the 
duties with which they are respec- 
tively charged. 

The false colouring given to this 
first official document issued by 
I the President since his return to 
Washington, does not fail to strike 
even the Americans themselves, 
and is too glaring to require any 
animadversion here. 

Mutual criminations have suc- 
ceeded the capture of Washing- 
ton. Armstrong, the secretary at 
war, is charged with having neglect- 
I cd to provide a sufficient force for 
I the defence of tlie district ; and he, 
on the other hand , asserts, that i f the 
troops assemhlod at Bladenshurg 
* had behaved as they ought, onr 
trooj)smust have been beaten, and 
tile cajiital saved. It appears, how- 
. over, that the popular feeling has 
been so strongly expressed against 
Armstrong, tliat he has been re- 
' moved from his situation, and suc- 
! ceeded by Colonel Monroe. 

! Accordin'^ to the latest accounts, 
’ atenjporary building was erecting 
! at Washington for the accommo- 
dation of Congress, which was cx- 
I pected to meet on the 22d of Sep- 
' tember. 


Plate 23.— DESCRIPTION of QUEENSTON, UPPER CANi^DA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPOSITORY. 


Sir, 

HAVIN36, on former occasions, 
sene ‘fyr your elegant liepositori/ 
vVaiifeus accounts of the Canadas, I 
now the more willingly resume the 
subject, as they areiinbappily be- 
come the theatre of a most san- 


< giiinary contest, though, on our 


I part, unprovoked. 

|j The settlement of Queenston, of 


I which the annexed is an accurate 
I view, will doubtless transmit its 
j name to the historic page, as being 
• the centre of most of our military 
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operations in Upper Canada, since ! 
the breaking out of the present 
war. I have before remarked, that 
we are by no means fortunate in 
the choice of our colonial settle- 
ments. In that respect, the French 
far exceed us. Quebec, Montreal, j 
Kingston, Niagara, Detroit, &c. I 
were founded by that highly gifted ,! 
nation ; whilst York, Amherstburg, i 
Sandwich, St. Joseph’s, &c. &c. I 
are badly chosen posts, and never jj 
can rise into consequence. Queens- 
ton, however, is a remarkable ex- 
ception. This pretty town owes 
its origin to the late William Ha- 
milton, whose mansion is conspi- 
cuous in the view. Queenston is 
situated on the north-west side of 
the straits of Niagara, mid -way be- 
tween Lake Ontario and the Falls 
of Niagara, being aboutseven miles 
distant from the former, and six 
from the latter. It is at the head 
of the navigation ; for here the 
straits expand a little, and form a 
noble bason ; beyond which the 
waters are unnavigable, as the ra- 
pids from the falls terminate there. 

It is sn[)|iosc(l, and appearances 
strongly countenance the supposi- 
tion, that the vast accumulation of 
waters which form the upper lakes, 
first burst through their natural j 
boundaries at this spot, and have ' 
been ever since wearing away the I 
rampart, and retiring backward to ’ 
their present site. Even in the 
‘ memory of man, the great fall has 
been observed to have gained on I 
the rock, over wliich it precipitates 
itself ill the form of a liorse-shue. 
Supposing, then, on^ foot of the 
rocky mound had been worn away 
by the waters every year, it must be 
more than 30,000 years since this na- 
tural pbenoinenoii commeuced ! — 


! As no vessel, not even a birch 
canoe, can ascend higher than 
Queenston, all goods fov the upper’ 
country are obliged to be landed 
here, and carried over-land toChip- 
peway, where tliey are reslupped. 
This place is thereforsi called by 
the inhabitants ‘‘ The Landing.** 
The Anglo-Americans had always 
appreciated the importance of this 
situation. They lately began to 
build a town on the opposite bank, 
called Lewiston ; and indeed there 
is no place in Upper Canada that 
seems so well adapted to become 
the capital of the province as 
Queenston, were it not that its 
proximity to the frontiers of the 
United States would render it, on 
every dispute, liable to be insulted 
or destroyed. 

It was on tlie heights above 
Queenston that the late Major-Ge- 
neral Brock terminated his short 
but brilliant career of glory. He 
had accompanied hisown regiment, 
the 49th, to Canada in 1803. He 
w'as For some time military gover- 
nor of Quebec, during which he 
greatly improved the fortifications. 
He commanded our little army in 
Upper Canada at the breaking out 
of the war ; totally defeated and 
look prisoners General Hull and 
all his forces, who had invaded the 
province with the avowed intention 
of keeping possession of it; upon 
which Major-General Brock cross- 
ed over, attacked and took Detroit, 
with the fine park of brass ord- 
nance whicli the Americans had 
formerly captured from General 
Burgoyue at Saratoga. The encr 
my, however, broke through our 
too much expended line at Queens- 
ton. Brock uas quickly at that 
post, and held in check their whole 
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army at the head of only the two 
flank companies of his own regi- 
ment — ^but 

** Such courage length of life rlcnics.^ 

He fell on this memorable spot, 
certainly ennobled by the death of 
a hero. His friend, Major-General 
Sbeaffe, was at band. He marched j 


reinforcements with the utmost 
promptitude, engaged and defeat- 
ed the the American Gen. Wands- 
worth, and took him prisoner with 
all his forces. 

At a future time I shall perhaps 
continue these observations ; mean- 
while I am, &c. E. W. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


An account of the practice of a 
physician, from the ISth of Sep- 
tember to the 15th of October, 
1814. * 

Jeute Diseases. — Fever, 6.. .Scar- 
let fever and sore-throat, 15...Pleu- 
risy, 1... .Inflammatory sore-throat, 

3.. .. Catarrh, 2.. ..Measles, 3...Net- 
tle-rash, 2 .... Hooping-cough, 3.... 
Gout, 1.... Cholera, 2.. ..Acute dis- 
eases of infants, 6. 

Chronic Diseases. — Asthenia, 6... 
Palsy, 2....Head-ach, 4. ..Marasmus, 

1.. .. Consumption, 3. ...Cough and 
dyspnoea, 21. ...Asthma, 3.,..Pleii- 
rodyne, 4.. ..Rheumatism, 5.. .Lum- 
bago, 2....Entcrodjnia, 1... Colic, 
2. .Gastrodjnia, 3.. ..Diarrhoea, fl.... 
Worms, 2.. ..Dropsy, 3... Dyspepsia, 

5.. .. Cutaneous diseases, 8.. ..Female 
complaints, 4. 

Although the season may be re- 
garded as favourable to health in 
general, several cases of fc\er have 
i^ccurred, especially amongst the 
poor. The «iymptoms, however, 
have not been of a malignant na- 
ture, and the complaint does not 
seem to spread by infection. The 
great art in the cure of fever, when 
it is fairly established in the sys- 
to enforce extreme clean- 
to see that the patient's | 
chamber is well ventilated, and that 
no iinpriS^er food is forced upon 
there is little inclination 


j on their part to take any. Hot beds, 
hot apartments, and hot drinks 
should be scrupulously avoided, 
whilst every thing cooling may be 
allowed with safety. The cases 
which for some time past have come 
under the reporter’s notice, have 
recovered with no other treatment 
than enforcing these rules, giving 
purgatives, acids, and cooling 
drinks. When the heat of the 
body has been high, sponging it 
with water always afforded relief, 
and few fevers require more than 
opening medicines and cold water. 
Febrile symptoms, however, occa- 
sionaMy are consequent on some 
organic alfcetion, and though the 
patient regards himself as affected 
with a fever, the complaint is often 
of a very ditferent nature, and can 
only be discovered and combated 
by the nicest medical skill. 

Erysipelas is rarely observed in 
children, yet a case occurred lately, 
in which an infant only six months 
old was allected with it. The bead 
was much swelled, and as the com- 
plaint advanced, the face and eye- 
lids became considerably tumifled. 
There was a deep flush on the 
cheeks, and considerable fever 
marked the severity of the disease. 
At so tender an age it is diflicult to 
give medicine, but in this instance 
the infant took it ireadily, and the 
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power of opening medicines was 
very evident in the speedy reduc- 
tion of the complaint ; for tliDugh 
other remedies were employedi the 


chief benefit was derived from fre- 
quent doses of calomel and anti* 
numial powder. 


AGRICUJ^TUR^^t REPORT. 


The dry weather through the 
early part of last month enabled 
the farmers, in the most backward 
districts, to secure the latter har- 
vest in tlie best manner ; and was 
also most favourable for the wheat 
sowing upon clay soils, which so 
greatly predominate for that cul- 
ture in this island. The young 
wheats c ome up well on the early 
sown breadths; but the clover lays 
in the southern eountie.s could not 
be sown on account of the dry wea- 
ther. The produce of last harvest 
ri^'es a very inferior sample, even 
for seed, by reason of the mildew. 

Barley ) iclds abundantly ; the 


quality is sound and fine, except 
on those farms where the crops 
were too large, being there much 
laid and hedge-grown. 

Oats are a full average crop, but 
the quality rather inferior. 

Beans are a large crop, and welt 
har\ ested. 

Peas are a productive crop, the 
quality fine, being more free from 
the maggot than in some preceding 
years. 

Turnips and the whole of the 
brassica tribe have recovered much 
fronv the blue fly and mildew, with 
which they were affected in some 
siiuations in the preceding months. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


PL\TE 24 . — WXLKINO DRFSS, 
An Italian strii)<*d sarsnet lil.ic- 
roloured dress, ornamented round 
the bottom with a double quilling 
of satin ribband; short full slee\c, 
trimmed to correspond ; the fronts 
of the dress cross the bosom and 
form an open stomacher ; a Van- 
dyke French ruflP, and full bordered 
cap to correspond. The satin straw 
hat, tied under the chin with a 
check or striped Barcelona hand- 
kerchief, crossing the crown with a 
small plume of ostrich feathers in 
the front. French shawl, a white 
twill, embroidered with shaded scar- 
let and green silks, and fancifully 
disposed on the figure. Gloves, 
Limerick or York tan, drawn over 
the elbow. Half^boots of York tan 
or pale buff ktdf 


PL^TE 25 . — HALF-DRESS. 

Green satin striped sarsnet frock, 
ornamented round the bottom with 
a rich border, embroidered with 
shaded chenille ; long full sleeve, 
confined at the wrist, and trimmed 
Willi Vandyke lace. A bodice and 
apron made of clear muslin, trim- 
med entirely round with Vandyke 
lace, and headed with a double row 
of white satin ribband; falling col- 
lar, trimmed to correspond. Cap 
composed of blond lace and satin, 
tied under the chin with a silk cord 
and tassel. Neck-chain and lieart 
of Oriental gold. Gloves, Lime- 
rick or French Lid. Sandals of 
striped kid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FRAGMENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


• BISHOP LATIMKil. 

^ This excellent prelate having 
proaclietl a sermon before King- 
Henry VIII. in which he touched 
on some topics displeasing to his 
Majesty, was commanded to preach 
again on the following Sunday, 
and to introduce an apology I'or the 
offence he had given in his dis- 
course. After naming his text, the 
bishop thus commenced Ins ser- 
mon: “Hugh Latimer, dost thou 
know to whom thou art this day to 
speak ? To the high and mighty 
monarch, the King’s most excel- 
lent Majesty, who can take away 
thy life if thou off’endesL ; there- 
fore take heed that thou speakest 
not that which may displease. But 
then consider well, Hugh Lati- 
mer; dost thou not know from 
whence thou comest — upon whose 
message thou art sent ? Even by 
the great and mighty God, who is 
all present, and beholdeth all thy 
ways — who is c)mnii)otent, and able 
to cast botli body and soul into hell | 
together ; therefore take heed and 
deliver thy message faithfully.” 
He then proceeded with the same 
sermon he liad preached the pre- 
ceding 4^unday, and confirmed it 
with redoubled energy. The ser- 
mon being ended, the court w^as 
full of expectation to know what 
would be the fate of this honest 
and plain-dealing bishop. After 
dinuer the king called for Latimer, 
and with a stern countenance asked 
liim, “ How he durst be so bold as 
to preach in this manner r” Fall- 
ing on his knees, Latimer replied, | 
*‘That his duty to bis God and to ; 
hii Prince had enforced him there- | 
unto, and that he had merely dis- j 


charged his office and conscience 
in what he had spoken, though his 
life was in his Majesty’s hands.” 
Upon this the king, raising the 
worthy prelate from his knees, em- 
braced him, and exclaimed, “Bless- 
ed he God that I have so honest a 
servant 1” 

MERMAIDS. 

The following letter has lately 
been addressed to the editor of an 
Edinhurgli newspaper: — 

Sir ^ — As the existence of mer- 
maids is a point that had long been 
. disputed vi adhiic stih jitdive Us csty 
i and as it may contribute in some 
degree to settle a point of so great 
importance to the naturalists, I 
send yon the following account, 

I w’hich I received from two (Isher- 
men residing at Port Gordon, a 
small fishing village in this parish, 
whom 1 believe to he of uiulonhled 
veracity, and respectable enough 
in their station of life. As these 
men (Thomas Johnstone and VViU 
liam Gordon) were reluming iVom 
their fishing, about three or four 
o’clock yesterday afternoon, ah'oiit 
a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
the sea being perfectly calm, they 
observed, at a small distance from 
their boat, with its back towards 
them, and half its body above the 
water, a creature of a tawny co- 
I lour, ajipcaring like a man sitting 
I with his body somewhat be nt. tSiir- 
I prised at this, they approached 
I him till they came within a few 
yards, when the noise made by 
the boat occasioned the creature 
to turn about, which gave the men 
a better opportunity of observing 
him. His countenance was swar- 
thy; his hair short and curled, of 
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a colour between a green and a 
grey > he had small eyes, a flat nose, 
his mouth was large, and his arms 
of an extraordinary length. Above 
the . waist he was shaped like a 
man, but, as the water was clear, 
my informants could perceive tliait, 
from the waist downwards, his bo- 
dy tapered considerably ; or, as 
they expressed it, like a large iish l 
without scales, hut they could not 
see the extremity. The men, how- 
ever, had not long time to observe 
him ; for, after looking steadfastly 
at him for about a quarter of a mi- I 
nute, he suddenly dived, .^nit rose • 
again at some distance from the ! 
boat, accompanied by another, } 
vidiom the men supposed to be a j 
female, as they could perceive she 
had breasts, and her hair was not 
curled, but reached to a little below 
the shoulders; the skin of this last 
one too was fairer than the other’s. 
By this time the men had become 
considerably alarmed, and made to 
shore as fast as possible, and for 
some time they could perceive the 
mermaids looking after them. Soon 
after their arrival they called on me, 
and gave the above account, with- 
out the smallest variation between 
them ; which, if you think proper, 

1 shall be glad to see in your paper 
as soon as convenient. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

Geo. M’Kenzie, Schoolmaster, 

School-House of It), 1814. 

roRTUNATE MEETING. 

In the commencement of a w'ar, 
or the bursting out of a revolution, 
the mind is but little accustomed 
to conteniplate the horrors and ca- 
lamities with which every fresh oc- i 
ciirrence, or every turn of events, 
is productive, as well in a national 
as in an individual point of view. 
LXXL Kol. XIL 


I How many fathers have lost their 
j children — how many children have* 
lost their fathers, their sisters, and 
their brothers — how many families 
arc ruined and turned adrift upon 
the wide world, and each heart 
I doomed to brood over its own sor- 
rows and sufferings, “alike unknow- 
ing and unknown” those upon 
the right and on the leit of the road, 
amid his solitary wanderings among 
the mass of mankind ! If such be 
the natural consequences of war 
(and few tliere are who can reflect 
upon the subject, but must allow 
; that every incident of warfare is 
I pregnant with much misery), let 
the reader only imagine the wide- 
spread mill and desolation which 
the late long and bloody contest 
has produced throughout ail the 
ramifications of society, and he will 
be the belter prepared to feel that 
sympathetic glow of nature warm 
his heart, which occurrences such 
as the following are alone capable 
of producing. The captain of the 
Don schooner, from Gottenburgh, 
while delivering a cargo of deals 
and iron to Messrs. Head and Co. 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a few 
days ago, was accosted by a mise- 
rable looking young man^ just re- 
turned from a French prison, be- 
seeching a little employment. The 
captain, in reply, said, he was sorry 
that he was not in want of any ad- 
ditional hands, as his crew was 
fully adequate to discliarge the 
cargo. Tlie young man, in return, 
expressed his regret, but urged the 
captain to suHer him to w'ork only 
I for his meat, as he was literally 
starving. Commiserating liis un- 
happy situation, the captain com- 
plied wit!i the condition, and the 
young man w ent cheerfully to work 
S s 
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in the hold among t!ie crew. Ob- | 
•servirg, on the second day, the ea- 
ger assiduity of the stranger to 
discharge liis duty, the captain 
asked him of what ]iiace he was 
a native? “Lerwick,” he i\ plied. 
“ Lerwic k — Lerwick !” rejoined 
the captain, “and what is your 
name?” — “James W’ork,” replied 
the youth. Palpitating with eager j 
anxi» ty, and afraid he miglit be ' 
niistaken, i!.era])tain immediately: 
enquired if he had a brother. “ 1 1 
Iiad,” said he, “ but it is a long time ' 
since I saw him.” — “What is his 
name — his name?” almost breath- 
less, enquired the master. — “ Lau- 
rence W’ork,” replied the youth. — ! 
“ Then you must have had letters 
from your brother r” says the cap- 
tain. — “ Oh ! yes, sir.” — “ Come, | 
conic, conic along with me,” said the 
captain, liastil}', and immediately ' 
hurried him into the eahin. “ Have 
you any objection to shew me those 
letters from your brother r”aske(l the 
cajitain. “ Certainly not,” said lie, | 


and immediately produced them. 
'I’iie captain, assured then almost to 
a certainty wdio the young man was, 
produced corresponding letters to 
, himself, and upon the mutual cor- 
! respondeuce being laid upon the 
: table, each exclaimed — “ Brother!'* 
and they instantaneously rushed 
into each other’s arms, and for sc- 
! veral minutes their feelings were 
so overpowered with the warmth 
of their aiVections, that neither of 
I them could speak till tears came 
I to their relief. Here is a picture 
' of real life, without the aid of fic- 
. tioi), in 'that of the iron, hard-fa- 
; voured British sailor, subdued by 
the feelings of brotherly affection, 
pourtraying the sympathies of the 
' heart by tears. The younger was 
I hut a child when they had lastpart- 
I cd, and luid grown up to manhood 
I during the many years of their sc- 
j paratioti, which had produced •inch 
a change in both, that neither at 
first sight recognized the other, n 




TO A por/r 


WHO WISH CD FOR SOMETHING NEW TO 
\MOTF. 1. VON. 

Yoc wish, yon say, for s(nnerliing new; 

My fVirntl, your wish iLsr lf is old ; 
Poeis, for years, have wi.shM .so loo, 

Yet no new iheme.s could they unfold. 
Is Love your choice r Then Love youMl , 
find. 

With all its dart.s, and Humes, and 
sij^hs. 

Its Hymen’s throne, and (lupid blind, i 
Its necks, and lips, and cheeks, and j 
eyes ; 1 

Have been so twisted up and down. 

To tell each loving poe t^s pain. 

Therein scarce a lu.ss that would not 
frown, 

To be adtires.s’d in snch a strain. 

Sa’tis wiih though fled its rage; 

So oit jt has been snng in rhyme, 
Theie’sfiot a man oould write a page. 
Would pay him for liis loss of time. 


Plurality ' — Oh ! that’s so old. 

It scarcely is remember’d now ; 
lie uhu .should choose it mo.si be bi-ld ; 

This, my good friend, yon will allow. 
PhUosopIty ! — In verse ’lis had, 

Jn pro.se ii may produce some thinking ; 
Wiilu oii’i ill verse, ilji \ *11 sav vou’re 
mad ; 

Tlian that, you’d heller write on drink- 
ing.*' 

Physic, Theoloi:y, and Laiv, 

Are names that terrify the Mn«es; 
Methiiik.sJ hear them crying “ P.shaw !” 

As each her ai<l to llie'^e refuses. 
Fricti(I,\hijf' s a pretty Mihjevt, too, 
if snch a thing coiiid now he found; 
But rliMiies on friend.ship arc not new. 
So Genius here again is bound. 
Genius ! — I tremble at the name ! 

Had we but ihat, my gentle friend. 

To every subject which we hlame, 

\Vci then might new ideas lend. 

J. M. Lacey. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for September, 1814. 
Conducted^ at Manchester^ by Thomas Hanson, Esq, 


1814. 

Wind. 


Temperature. 

Weather. 

Evap 1 Rain. 

1 

SEP. 

^lux. 

717 / ». 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

. 1 

\V 

J 

30,4 s 

.30,13 

.30,480 

70,0® 

6>,<)« 

66,00 « 

brilliant 

.062! 

.--3 

\V 

1 

30,48 

.30, .‘iH 

.30,4.10 

6s,o 

46,0 

57, “0 

brilliant 

.040 


3 

N E 

1 

30,42 

30,38 

30,400 

64,0 

,52,0 

.58,00 

line 

.114 


4 

Var. 

1 

30,42 

30, aa 

.30,400 

64,0 

44,0 

.54,00 

brillinnt 

.060 


5 

Viir. 

1 

.30,38 

30,30 

.30,340 

62,0 

42,0 

.52,00 

brilliant 

.040 


6 

S VV 

1 

30,30 

2<),9B 

30.140 

63,0 

.51,0 

57,00 

gloomy 

.080 


1 7 

N W 

g 

.30,10 

2.9 9« 

30,040 

.58,0 

48,0 

5.3,00 

rainy 

.060 

— 

8 

N W 

g 

30, .3G 

.10,10 

30,230 

()0,0 

50,0 

.55,00 

brilliant 

.01)4 

.280 

9 

N \V 

1 

.30, 3G 

.30,32 

30.340 

6.3,0 

42,0 

.52,50 

biilliant 

.066 


10 

N W 

1 

30,36 

.30,:iG 

JO, .360 

no,o 

48,0 

54,00 

brilliant 

.104 


11 

N VV 

1 

.30,40 

30, .36 

.30,380 

t)0,0 

42,0 

51,00 

brilliant 

.090 


12 

N W 

1 

30,40 

30,3.1 

.30,3.50 

60,0 

10,0 

50,00 

biiihant 

.100 


0 1.3 

N W 

1 

30, .30 

30, .30 

.U»,300 

(»0,0 

40,0 

50,00 

biilliant 

.070 


14 

Var. 

1 

30, .30 

30,30 

.30,300 

62,0 

42,0 

52,00 

brilliant 

.030 


Ki 

SW 

1 

30, .30 

30,24 

ai.,270 

6<i,o 

43,0 

.54,50 

brilliant 

.060 


IG 

S VV 

1 

.30,24 

30,18 

30,210 

68,0 

44,0 

56,00 

brilliant 

060 


17 

S VV 

1 

30, 18 

30,18 

,30,180 

69,0 

45,0 

.57,0(» 

brilliant 

.088 


18 

S VV 

1 

.30,22 

oO,l8 

30,200 

70IO 

48,0 

59i6o 

brilliant 

•092 


19 

S 

1 

.10,22 

30,1 6 

.30,190 

74,0 

.52,0 

63,00 

brilliant 

.120 


20 

t S VV 

2 

30, IG 1 

29,96 

30,07.3 

69,0 

54,0 

6 1,50 

variable 

100 

— 

C Cl 

S VV 

2 

‘.'9,9G 

29,80 

29,830 

70,0 

54,0 

62,00 

rain 

.06I) 

— 

22 

SW 


29,92 

29,80 

29,860 

61,0 

47,0 

.54,00 

cloudy 

,070 

— 

23 

S VV 

g 

•29,30 

29,76 

29,780» 

61,0 

47,0 

5 4,00 

cloudy 

.044 


24 

s W 

1 

! 29,76 

29,62 

29,690 

(LjjO 

.5.5,0 

'60,00 

cloudy 

.036 

— 

•25 

S VV 

I 

2.0,90 

29,62 

29,760 ’ 

6«),o 

54,0 

60,00 

tine 

.064 

.090 

qG 

S VV 

.3 1 

29,74 

29,62 

29,1)81) j 

61,0 

r.1,0 1 

1.56,00 

rloudy 

.050 

— 

27 

S VV 

2 

29,94 

2.9,74 ! 

29,840 1 

62,0 

r..v. j 

i.57,00 

line 

.076 


28 

s w 

1 

30,12 

29,9 1 , 

30,080 

62,0 

4-.,o ! 

i5.i,50 

hi illiunt 

.054 

1 

f>.29 

E 

2 

30,24 

30,12 1 

,30,160 ; 

60,0 

4.5,0 1 

1.52,50 

gloomy 

.040 

I 

30 

E 

3 

30,28 

30,24 1 

30,260 ^ 

66,0 

S4,'t 

6«),50 

cloudy 

.1 10 

1 

1 


i 



Mean 

30,1.33 ' 


Veay\ 

56,0', 


‘2,1 16 

!)/»» 


llllHVLTH, 

Mean pressure, 30,153^Maxiiiium, 30,49, wiml \V \. — Minimum, wind S. W. |.— 

Kiui^r, .bG inch. 

The* greatest %Mria(ion of pressure in i>4 hours, is ..32 ineh» whirh was on the Glh. 

Npaces describi'd by the curve, formed from the mean daily picssnic, 2 , or> inches. — Number 

of changes, .3. 

Mean temperature, .'iG.®().'i. — Max. 74®, wind S. i. — Min.40“, wind N. VV. ]. — Range 34 . 
The greatest variation of (enipeiaturc in 24 hours is 24®, which was on the iGth., 

li^'atcr evaporated (fiom a bin face of water f^xposed to the tn'ccl.s of winds and the sun, bu( 
not to its dircit la^s), 2 , 1 10 inches. 

Fall of rain, 970 inches— rainy day.s, G -snowy, 0 — haily, 0 . 

WIND. 

N NE SE S S\V W NW Variable. Calip. 

0 1 0 3 12 2 7 3 0 

prisk winds 2‘^Boisterous ones o. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for September, 1814. 

Conducted by Mr. J. Gibson, Laboratory, Stratfoid, Essex. 


1814. 

Wind. 

Pre.MWi e. 

Temperature. 

Weather. 

Evap. 

Rain. 

SEPT. 

Max 

niin. 1 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min 

Mean. 

1 

E 

30,34 


30,320 

68" 

58" 

63,0" 

line 




2 

N E 

;)o,3o 

30,20 

3O,.>.50 

72 

49 

60,5 

line 

— 


3 

N E 

30,28 

30,20 

30,^40 

6s 

4.> 

55,0 

cloudy 

.32 

— 

4 

N £ 

30,2.1 

30,20 

30,225 

6s 

41 

53,0 

line 

— 


5 

N 


— ■ 

— — 

05 

52 

58,5 

tine 

— 


a 

N W 


— 

— — 

6s 

54 

59,5 

showers 

— 

— 

D 7 

K W 


29,67 

29,8 u5 

57 

53 

55,0 

shevvery 

— 

— 

6 

N E 

30,05 

29,94 

29.995 

61 

53 

57,0 

cloudy 

— 


9 

N 

30,00 

30,0.5 

30,055 

61 

49 

55,0 

<‘(oudy 

— 

— 

10 

N 

wmt 

30,06 

30,065 

52 

42 

47,0 

cloudy 


— 

1 1 

N 

30,15 

30,06 

30,105 

62 

38 

50,0 

line 

— 


12 

N 

30,15 

30, 1 .1 

30,140 

58 

.16 

47,0 

fine 

— 


0 13 

S E 

30,14 

30,10 

.’0,120 

65 

47 

56,0 

fine 

1.40 


14 

N W 

30,14 

.30, 1 2 

30,130 

65 

45 

55,0 

line 

— 


J.5 

S E 

30,12 

30,05 

30,085 

66 

37 

51,5 

hue 

— 


!(} 


Ed Q 

29.9« 

29,99» 

67 

46 

56,5 

line 

— 


*7 

mSM 

E3 il 

29.95 

29,980 

72 

40 

56,0 

line 

— 


18 

N 

30,0.j 

.10,01 

30,030 

74 

36 

55,0 

line 

— 


10 

SE 

30,02 

29,97 

89,995 

74 

42 

58,0 

line 

.75 


20 

S 

23,97 

29,76 

29,«65 

76 

44 

<i0,0 

line 

— 

— 

4 21 

s w 

an, 76 

29,70 

29,730 

67 

A 3 

55,0 

cloudy 

— 

— 

22 

s w 

20,79 

29,75 

29,770 

62 

40 

51,0 

cloudy 

— 

— 

2.1 

S 

29,75 

29, i9 

29,670 

6s 

45 

55,0 

cinndv 

— 

.64 

24 

S w 

29.57 

2(»,52 

29,545 

71 

59 

65,0 1 

s bowers 

.52 


25 

s w 

29,77 

29,74 

29,755 

68 

4.5 ' 

.56,5 

cloudy 

— 


OG 

s 

•Jn,74 

29,65 

29,695 

65 

55 

60,0 

cloudy 

— 


27 

s w 

2.9,76 

20,75 

2<9,755 

66 i 

* 47 

56,5 

( loudy 

— 


28 

N 

29,97 

20,76 

29,805 

60 

40 

50,0 

cloudy 

— 


O 29 

S R 

29,97 

29,94 

29,9*5 

62 

51 

56,5 

cloudy 

— 


30 

Var. 

30,00 

29,94 

29,970 

59 

45 

52,0 

line 

.73 i 

.77 




Mean 

29,96 s 

1 

* i\fean 

IQQI 

Total 

3,72m. 

1.4 im. 


UICnULiS. — Pri'vniluiuf M-miis, northerly — Mean of haromclor, 2t),9l5s inchcs- 

hif^hcst ohiicrvation, iiirhes^ lowest, ‘J9,r»2 inches. — Mcaii height of thcrnionieter, 55,5".; 

— hi;;hi‘st observation, 7 O" — lowest, 30". — ’i'oliil of evaporation, 3,7*2 iiiclies. — Total of rain^ 
1,41 iiirhcs. 

j\oles . — /ill. Showery — rain in the iiii^lit. — 8 th. Overcast — w'iiidy — calm evening'. — gtb. 
rioiidy — ii few drops of r.im. — loth. Windy — a slight shower at eight oVIork P. Al— rllth 
Windy — faird.iy- — 'IJlh .Much dew — orange sky at siin.set — l(ith. Brisk wind — culniat night. 

— 17 th Avery wtt mist tlii.s iiiorniiig— day line. — jylh. Misty niortiiiitr — rlear day — 24tli. 
('loinly, dump, and close— lightning to the S W. in the evening — heavy rain with iliuiider at 
nine o'clock. — ibth. Cloudy and windy w ith showei.s. 


Prices of Fire-Office, Mine, Dock, Canal, JJ'aier-ll orfc^, Brercery, and 
Public institution tS/tares, ike. for OcTunEJt, ISll. 


Birmingliani Fire Otfice . £200 

pr sh 

Keiinet and Avon Canal 

22 . 5 s. persh. 

Eagle Ditto 

2 2 s 

do. 

Moiitgomeiy i)iIto 

83 

do. 

Globe Ditto . 

1 10 

do. 

Strowd water Ditto 

232 

do. 

Hope Ditto 

2 6 s 

v!o. 

Uegent'N Ditto 

23 

dis. 

'Imperial Ditto • 

48 15S. 

do. 

Coiuincreiai Dock (New) 

IS 

pm. 

Iloyal Exchange 

266 

do. 

East India 

192 

ex. di\*. 

I'iot London Water- Works 

70 

do. 

East Cuuiiti-v Ditto 

45 

pr. sh« 

Chelsea Ditto 

12 lOS. 

. do. 

London Ditto 

94 a 96 do. 

Grand Junction Ditto 

34 

do. 

Strand Bnoge 

20 

do. 

Portsmouth ik Farliiigton Do. 

21 

do. 


10 

pm. 

Bsriiiinghaiii Canal . 

650 

<lo. 

ILgligate Archway 

10 

pr. sh. 

Clic.stcitield ]>ilto . 

100 

do. 

Itiisscll liisiiiutiun . 

18 

do. 

Coventry Ditto . . 

810 

do. 

.Surrey Ditto - 

11 

do. 

Cii and Jiiiictiuii Ditto • 

210 

do. 

Loudon (Join. Sale-Rooms 

50 

do. 

<11-11 lid Union 

92 

do. 

Flour Company 

5 

do. 

Grand Surry Ditto 

61 

do. 

G.ib Light & Coke t 

20 

do. 

Chaiid W'estern • • 

. 54 

dis. 

Irish Tontine, iTluo Deben- 



Eceds and Liverpool • 

208 

pr sli. 

ture, 3(1 Class, 177.'. 

53. 

. 2s do. 


WOLFE k Co.*9, 'Change-Alley, Cornhill, ^ FOllTUNE & Co. 13* Coriihill. 

















Highest and lowest prices of 3 per cent. coiisoU, olhers higlicat only. — UOliiSSBV and Co. Stock-Brokers, State Lottery-Office, 26, Cornhill. 
X. Harrison ^ J. C. Printers^ 3/3, Strand, 
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CONVKRSATIONS ON THE ARTS.— By Juxinus. 

( Coniinued from p, 


Miss Evr. I think there is a 
groat similarity between Cliarle- 
iiiagne ami Bonaparte. 

Miss K. And about a thousand 
years tlifference in the time of their 
reigns. Charlemagne was born in 
7i*2 — Bonaparte in 1767; Charle- 
magne wfis crowned emperor in 
801, by Pope Leo III. — Bonaparte 
in 804, by Pope Pius Vll. ; Charle- 
magne died in 814, and Bona- 
parte’s political existence may be 
said to have terminated in 1814. 

Miss Kie. Yon say the Popes 
named Innocent have been the very 
worst, and those named Leo the 
very best that have filled the papal 
chair. Were tlicse numerous.? 

Miss A. There have been about 
a dozen of each. Leo X. was one 
of the most excellent Popes ; he 
encouraged Rapiiael, and was a 
great patron of the arts. There 
have been more Johns than any 
other name among tfic Popes. At 
the lieginning of the 15th century, 
Xo. LXKIL Fol XI I. 


John XXIII. wasliead of the Ro- 
mi.s!i church. Gabriclli, in the last 
century, was an excellent and 
learned man ; his letters are very 
elegant and instructive. Julius 11. 
was also a great cncourager of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raphael; he sat 
ill the papal chair from 1593 to 
1513, and Leo X. from 1513 to 
1521, which was the year after the 
death of Raphael. 

The embellishment of the church- 
es in Catholic countries has very- 
much contributed to the perfection 
of the arts. 

Miss Jive. I have read, that 
many Christian priests^ even in the 
dark ages, have amused themselves 
wiih drawing. and painting. 

Miss K. Yes ; and some, parti* 
cularly several Spanish priests, have 
been very eminent painters. 

Miss Eve. \\ ill you mention 
some of tiiese ? 

Miss K. t V.tlier Nicolas Fattor, a 
Franciscan monk, bocn in the city 
Tr 
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of Valencia ; Pablo dc Cespidas, 
of Cordova, a dignitaVy in that 
church; Father Francisco Galeas, 
of' the order of Carthusians, like 
Velasquez, a native of Seville. 
Of these priests Cespidas was the 
most eminent painter. | 

.Miss Eve,. In reading history, 
both ancient and modern, we may 
observe, that the greatest and best 
men have been distinguished for i 
their admiration and encourage- 
ment of the arts. To such as are 
not attached to them, it may be 
said : — You are very unfortunate; 
there being such great pleasures in 
the world, which you arc not form- 
ed to enjoy. 

Have you a list of Giorgione’s ‘ 
pupils ? i 

Miss K. Here is one : — ! 

CiIORGIONK 

' 1 

Titian Tiirbido (j. <la Udliio 

Turbido or Torbido, called II Me- ' 
ro, was pupil to Giorgione and Li- 
bcrale Veronese ; Giovanni da ' 
Udino to Giorgione and Uaphacl. 
Miss Eve. Some say, that Titian 


truth, I do not know. A*ll agree 
that both died-of the plague. 

Miss Eve. That complaint seems 
to have discontinued (it is to he 
hoped for ever) its ravages iq this 
country. It made dreadful havoc 
in Loudon in the 17th century. 

Miss K. Yes; at its third visit 
alone in 1665, it is said to have car- 
j ried off near 70,000 persons. 

' Miss Eve. It was followed next 
■ year by the great purifier, fire ; and 
I the superior capaciousness of the 
j new streets perhaps contributed 
j much to the extirpation of this 
! dreadful pestilence, 
j How few pupils Giorgione had 
I in comparison with Titian, Rubens, 
! and Rembrandt! 

I Miss K. Giorgione died very 
I young when compared with the 
i three great colourists you have 
: mentioned. 

I Miss Eve, Titian and Gioi-gione 
I seem to have hcfui very careful to 
1 preserve the great character of 
! things, not to dcsiroy by inferior 
. tints the general line of the llcsli 
: or the breadth of the masses in 


w’as fellow pupil to Giorgione and i the light and shadow, by tlie dc- 
Raphael. j tail. They painted by a scientifir 

Miss A". Yes, writers vary. The ! anticipation, and avoided mud- 
truth IS perhaps often different from ,j dling. 


the statements of every writer in , Miss K. Yes, they painted from 
circumstances that are difficult to | science, selection, and fixed prin- 
be ascertained. Some say, tliat !| ciples; they knew the result on the 
these great colourists were born in [| pallet previous to tlic inixiure ; 
the same year, 1477 ; others, that ' they knew what would be the ap- 
Giorgione del Casici Franco, or pearance before they laid the co- 
Giorgio Barbarclli, was born at il lours upon the canvas. They were 
Castel Franco in 1478 ; and Tizia- |1 acquainted witli the nature of eo- 
no Vecelli, better known by the | lours and with their value; they 
name of Titian, at Cadore, in Fri- j knew how they would and should 
uli, in 1480. Some assert, that i set off each other ; they always en- 
GfOrgione died aged 33, others 34 ; deavoured to preserve the generals 
and Titian at tlie age of 06, while of nature. They were scientific, 
others make him 09. What is the select, and worked from fixed prin- 
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ciples. In what regarded colour, 
they were often meditating on the 
whole together, that is, keeping 
everything in this department in 
order. 

Miss Ev(\ Yes, like a person 
driving a flock of sheep, keeping 
them all together — all up. 

Miss K, In the selection of form 
the great colourists v/ere deficient. 
When I paint, I bestow great at- 
tention on the centre of vision, 
that is, the point to whicli the eye 
should j)rincipally look. As the 
parts recede from this point I give 
less liglit, less detail (or small j 
parts), less fint'iy, loss of every ’ 
tiling that attracts attention ; lay- ; 
ing the red, wliitc, and yellow to- j 
ward the centre as the parts recede; 1 
and I am very careful of a univer- j 
sal balancing. I endeavour to he- i 
stow a due uUeiuion on all the re- j 
quisites, or what is styled the whole \ 
together, and to keep them up, as 
you observe a countryman does a 
drove of oxen or a flock of sheep. 
As for the inferior executive prin- 
ciples, they consist in what 1 have 
mentioned some time ago, and are 
very trifling compared with the 
putting together of the greater re- 
quisites ; yet these trifling execu- 
tive principles constitute the merit 
of all eopyers, engravers, and the 
like ; hut not entirely of portrait- 
])uintcrs, because the best of these 
impaft character, though much of i 
this may be borrowed. ! 

Here is a list of Paul V’^cronese’s ■ 
pupils: — 

Antonio Uadili 
1 

Paul Vrromfsk 

Bemfetto B. G. and C. Cag:liHri Fiiiiolo 
f^lMichele Nai'di Voiilucchi A.Gaiidini 
Molanibra D. Verotari 


Bemfetto was also called II 
Friso. The Cagliaris were Bene-* 
detto, Gabriel, and Carletto ; the 
first Paul Veronese’s brother, the 
two latter his elder and younger 
son. Tlie proper name of Paul 
Veronese himself was Paolo Cag- 
liari, but he received the former ap- 
pellation from the city of Verona, 
where he was born in 1530. His 
brother was born at Venice in 
1538, his eldest son Gabriel in 
1508, and Carletto in 1570. 

Molamhra is also called Malom- 
bfa, Varotari is named Paduanino, 

; and Vasilacchi, Alimsa; but by 
j whatever names they may be cali- 
I ed, their pictures will be found to 
' possess excellent colouring. I 
I should have observed, that Antonio 
i Badili was uncle to Paul Vero- 

I 

I neso. He was born at Verona in 
; 1180. 

Miss Eve. I suppose, if a per- 
son were to copy the machinery 
of colours from a Venetian picture, 

! it would not be known. 

I Miss K. No; no more than if 
the light and shadow, harmony of 
lines, expression, thoughts, &c. 
were copied from the various paint- 
ers who have excelled. Thisris the 
true mode of copying. Tlie merely 
giving imitation is a very confined 
idea of copying, and is the rock 
on which thousands have foundered. 

Miss Eve. Are not machinery 
of colouring, and light and sha- 
dow, much the same ? 

Miss K. They nearly approach, 
yet there is a diflcrcnce. 

Miss Eve. It is said, that from 
Rubens’ pictures may be copied a 
splendid style, like the gay variety 
of the flowers of spring ; from Ti- 
tian’s a geiden manner, like the 
rich mellow tiius of autumn, or th^ 
Tt 2 
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yellow rays of the setting sun ; but , 
it is 10 be deplored, that inauy who 
attempt this paint foxy (like the 
colour of a fox) ; while others, who 
aim at the silvery tint of Guido, tae 
younger Teniers, and the younger 
Vandevelde, only attain the ap-j 
pearance of lead. I 

Miss K. Titian’s rich autumnal ' 
tints have a peculiar warmth., but 
there are many other principles:; 
besides the colours. Thestrengih- 
eningof ihe shadows in their mid- 
dles IS the great source of force! 
and mellowness. This great priii- j 
ciple, simple as it is, and which 
may be learned in a moment, is |i 
known but to few of the present : 
artists. i 

Miss Eve. I take great j)lea- 
sure in considering a broad, square, 
mellow touch. ! 

Miss K. The gradations also, 
both general and puriiciilar, and 
the extensive varieties, contribute * 
extremely to warmth. Tlierc is 
much less of fine colours in well 
coloured pictures than novices are ' 
apt to imagine. I’he gay varieties ' 
of the blossoms and flowers of* 
spring, the mellow lustre of rich j 
autumnal tints, even the vivid arch ! 
of heaven, the lightning’s glare, 
and many other obiects, are pro- ! 
duced in a great nicasure without i 
colours. This is eminently evinced I 
by those engravers wdio prchcrve ! 
the tone in tlu ir prints, such as the 
mezzotints of G. White and John 
Smith, who flourished at the he- | 
ginning t)f last century, and those j 
of Vy^am Doughty, who lived 
abqniifcHlO years ago. Even .some 
stipplod prints have this merit. In 
species of engraving, and in- 
deed in every kind, one tint should j 
mid without any outliue^ and ano- 


ther shade or tint begin. This 
gives not only great softness, but 
also the look of painting to a print. 
The Infant Academy from Rey- 
nolds, engraved by Francis How- 
ard, shews this better than any 
other in this manner that I recoU 
lect ; and for this pcrlormancc the 
Academy of London made the art- 
ist an associate engraver. Tliis, 

I and the strengthening of the sha- 
dows in tlu ir middle, constitute the 
merit oi this print, which, from at- 
tention to iluse two principles, is 
great. ^Lhe tint is woolly for want 
of eqiKili’y, and a dneaiiention to 
the pi rs|)c Clive i . not ohscricd; 
yet from the potency of the aho\c- 
meniioncd principles, this engrav- 
ing ranks among tlie very l)l■^t. A 
lew rules might he drawn up so 
simple and ol)\i()n'>, as to place 
every artist of this dtscripiion in 
almost an oqualiiy of c xrclicnce. 

As for tlie lightness of Paul Ve- 
ronese, Ruhens, Hcynolds, Gains- 
; borough, and some others, it con- 
sists, in a great measure, in a zig- 
zag and sjirinkly lunch and man- 
ner, which tlie l and easily exe- 
, cutes when the mind is general- 
izing ; that is, kee ping the whole 
together, or all the rules, like a 
flock of sheep, up and in order. 
It is impo.ssihle to make very light 
copies from these masters, because 
the manners of executing arc so 
dilTerent. It is easy to writca scraw- 
ly, free, running liand, but it is not 
easy — indc cd it is not possible — to 
make so free a copy of it. 

Miss Lie, It would be di Hi cult 
fora painter to produce such free- 
dom as arises from paint when 
dashed and sprinkled at random. 

Miss K, Yes; this sort of va- 
rieU manner; coming warm fropi 
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the feelings while generalizing and 
managing, constitutes, in a high 
degree, what is. termed lightness 
and fire. There is such iiarmony 
between the mind and the hand, 
that what the former conceives 
strongly, the latter can' easily dash 
about and execute in this way. 

Miss Eve. Have you a list of 
the pupils of Don Diego Velas- 
(pu'Z, who practised, in an eminent 
degree, this spirited fiery touch ? 

Miss K. Here is one : — 

Trauriiiro Pacbcco, bom at Seville, 1579; 

I RtudHMl Kapliael. 

Old Francis Ilcrterai born at Seville, 1596. 

I 

I). Diego Velasi^uez, bom at Seville, 1594, 
two ^cuis before bis master 

— — ^ 

Lurciia, lillazo Palacios Farida lloiiinn 
born ill at Ma> at .Mil' in the at iMn^ 
Aiidalii- drill, drid, W. Iri> diid, 
Kia, 1C)^20. U)-2o. j(j40. dies, iGlo. 1596. 

Don Diego de Lucc'iia and Don 
J. Battista Martinez Mazo were 
good jiortrait- painters ; Mazo’s 
Jiunting pieces also are merito- 
rious. Palacios painted portraits 
and history. .luan de Parisa, or 
Pariga, painted portraits : he was 
a black, and came to Velasquez iu 


the cajiacity of footman ; hut his j 
master (indini; him im^enious and 1 

O J 

fond of ])ainting, instructed him, 
and he became a very able artist. ^ 


llouian was an historical painter, 
and puts me in mind of Greco, j 
whom 1 should have mentioned as ' 
one of the pupils of Titian, and ’ 
who was horn in Greece in . 1548. 


He painted history and portraits, 
and died in IG'25. 

Miss Ere. I think you also 
omitted Krancisco Montemezzano, 
one of Paul Veronese’s pupils. 


Miss K.’ Yes; he was a native 
of Venice, painted history, like, 
his master, and died in 1000. 

Miss Eve. The Spaniards are 
very fond of pedigree and high- 
sounding names. Some of the Spa- 
nish ladies would be very obnoxious 
to our Jewish ladies. I am told 
that they are very partial to little 
Biscayan pigs, which are wonder- 
fully small, and caress and fondle 
them as the females of other coun- 
tries do their lap-dogs. 

Lap-dogs of the species called 
Comforters are very engaging. 
Why are some little dogs with 
black muzzles calledKingCbaries’s 
breed ? 

Miss K. Because King Charles 
II. was very fond of this kind of lit- 
tle dogs, and generally had several 
of them spurting about him when 
he walked in his parks. 

Missiire. Charles, when Prince 
of \\ ales, was painted by Van- 
dyke. 

Miss K. Yes ; he must have re- 
membered that painter, who died 
in the flower of life, when Charles 
II. was eleven years of age, and, 
like Ileynolds, was buried in St. 
Paul’s cathedral. 

Miss Eve. Who were Vandyke’s 
pupils ? 

Miss K. Here is a list : — 

Sir Peter Pant Ruben. 

I 

Sir Anthony Vsndtkb 

D. beck— Dontb— Van Eemont— Fonebier— 
Gandy — Reyn. 

Gerard, the two Mytens, and 
W’alker, studied and imitated Van- 
dyke. 


JUNINUS. 
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.EUDOXIA, CONSORT of the EMPEROR PETER the GREAT. 

' (Continued from p, 204* J 


The convent to which Eudoxia 
was exiled, was no better than a 
prison, where the severity of the 
superiors rendered death far more 
desirable than life. She was con- 
tined day and night in a dreary 
ccll^ and received no other food ' 
than pulse, bread, and water. But 
the measure of her woes was not I 
yet full ; for after she had Ian- . 
guished six years in thfs dungeon, 
she found, nith horror, that the ' 
weight of her misery was capable 
of increase. Peter, who setting 
aside his foibles, which arose from : 
want of education and the power ■ 

* I 

of controuling his passions, de- 
served the name of Great for his 
magnanimous actions, his ardent 
desire of improvement, hi> clforts 
for the civilization of Russia, and 
his many spirited entcrprjzcs which I 
rendered the nation flourisliing, 
felt at length that he was mortal. 
He was attacked hy a violent fever; | 
all the skill of the j)hysician could 
not counteract its fatal cfTecrs, and 
on the >?th of Februar}-, 1725, he 
cxpir(?d. 

Catherine’s son had died before 
the czar, who, in his last moments, ; 
could not make up his mind on the • 
appointment, of a succc.ss(;r, and 
was overtaken by death before he ; 


Amidst the consternation wliich 
prevailed at this critical moment, 

I every one deemed it dangerous 
to oppose Menzikoff’s proposi- 
tions; being but too well con- 
vinced, that tlie favourite had 
made the most formidable prepa- 
rations lo carry his plan into elFect, 
and that he himself would not leave 
the most cruel means untried to 
J accomplish his purpose. Cathe- 
I rinc was therefore proclaimed 
I Empress of Russia ; though the 
I last broken words of the czar, and 
. the few syllables which his lan- 
' guid hand w^as caj)al)le of writing, 

I seemed to direct the very reverse. 

■ Catherine’s exaltation trans- 
; ferred the supreme pow^r into the 
hands of Eudoxia’s most inveterate 
' enemies ; who, according to the 
usual disposition of the human 
heart, could not fail to be the more 
haled I)y them, the more she had 
reason to hate Catherine and Mcu» 
zikoif. 

I Eudoxia but too soon felt the 
j oppressive ciTeclsof this antipathy. 
(Tolstoi was commanded to con- 
j duct her to Schlusselburg, and to 
, adopt the most rigid measures to 
prcvi nt any attempt on her part 
J against the new government, "i’his 
faithful l()(d of IMcn/.iko-Texccuted 


had decided on the subject. Men- the comnfission with the utmost 
zikoff, who owed his life and Ids j| cruelty. Eudoxia wasimmnrcd in 
elevation to Peter’s wddow, deter- a gloomy dungeon, and to aggra- 
mined to keep her upon the throne, vate the horrors of this grave-likc 
He seized the public treasures, as- habitation, she was deprived of the 
sembled the grandees of the em- society of all those females who 
pire, and by the solemn assurance, had hitherto attended her, and 
that Peter had appointed Catlierinc shared with her the hardships of 
his successor, induced them to iinprisonincnt. They were rc- 
Hcknowlcdgc hc|: as empress. — placed by an old deformed hag^ 
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who, on account of her bodily in- 
finnitics, was rather troublesome 
than serviceable to Eudoxia. Thus 
was the widowed consort of one of 
the greatest monarchs in Europe 
reduced to the melancholy neces- 
sity of performing with her own 
hands the meanest offices, lest she 
she should be stifled* in filth and 
an infected atmosphere. \Vlio can 
help calling to mind the state of 
the unfortunate daughter of Louis 
XVT. in the Temple at Paris ? 

lleligion itself was not allowed 
to comfort and support Eudoxia 
n ndcr the extreme depression which 
overpowered her spirits; for, with 
unexampled cruelty, slie was re- 
fused the assistance of a priest, 
wlicn slie urgently solicited, that I 
siie might receive the luly .acra- j 
iiicnt. . ’I 

Tolstoi must of course have rc- j 
ceivt'd directions for these barba- i 
rous severities from Catherine, who ’ 
had not only unjustly usurped i 
Eudoxia’s place in the lifeiime of | 
the czar, caused her son Alexis i 
to he deprived of the crown and ; 
of life, and thus cut off her grand- • 
cliild from all hope of ascending j 
the Russian throne; but was now | 
ineessanilv exercising her mali- i 
cions ingenuity in devising new j 
torments for the hapless and for- | 
lorn j)rincess. Lest the prisoner | 
should attempt to gain friends out | 
of her prison, orders were given ' 
to search both the officers and pri- i 
vates every time the guard sta- 
tioned over her dungeon uas re- 
lieved, so that none of them might 
have the temerity to take charge of 
any written correspondence : in 
case of any such discovery, the 
commandant of the fortress had 
strict orders to hang the culprit, 


whetlicr officer or private soldier, 
without further ceremony. « 

At length, Heaven, in compas-^ 
sion to the much-injured princess, 
put an end to her afflictions by the 
death of Catherine, her mortal ene- 
my, two years after the decease of 
the czar. 

Persons of influence who per- 
ceived Catherine’s end approach- 
ing, and were apprehensive that 
her favourite MenzikofT would 
make an attempt to place one of 
her daughters on the throne, left no 
I means untried to prevail upon him 
I to declare in favour of the son of 
Prince Alexis. The prospect with 
which they flattered him of a mar- 
riage between his daughter and 
i the new emperor, nho would he 
, indebted to him for the throne, 
dazzled l)iin to such a degree, that, 
i previously to Catherine’s death, 

I lie had entered into ncgociations on 
I this subject with the court ofVien- 
j iia, through the medium of the 
. Count dc llabutin, the Austrian 
! ambassador at Petersburg. As 
, soon as Catherine had closed her 
eyes, Menzikoft' employed his 
; secret influence over the arm}’ and 
the whole nation with sucli effect, 

I tliathe gained them over for the son 
: of Prince Alexis; and thusdisposed 
i a second time of ihc crown of Mos- 
covy : on this occasion also, under 
tlie pretext of a testamentary ar- 
rangement of Peter the Great. 
Eudoxiti’s grandson, Peter IL then 
but twelve years old, was, through 
Menzikoff’s management, pro- 
claimed emperor, and the favour- 
ile was, at the same moment, ap- 
pointed regent and commander In 
chief of the forces. The council 
of state did not hesitate, for a mo- 
ment, to confiim the I'bolution of 
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the minister to marry his daughter 
to the youthful sovereign. 

' Tiius Menzikoff, the sworn foe 
to Eudoxia, who had persecuted 
herself and her whole house with 
such inveteracy, suddenly changed 
his principles, in the prospect of 
exalting his own family ; revenge 
yielded to ambition, and he not 
only became the instrument of her 
liberation, •but brought the unfor- 
tunate princess near to that throne 
from which he had sought to re- 
move her fartlier and farther dur- j 
inir the two former reigns. ! 

No sooner was the new sovereign [ 
proclaimed, than the omnipotent j 
minister sent to Eiuloxia two gen- j 
tlemen belonging to the court, one 
of whom was his very near relation. ‘ 
They informed her of the exalta- 
tion of her grandson (a circum- ' 
stance which appeared to her in- j 
credible), and, in MenzikolF’s name, 
solicited her permission for the 


plate for her table, and presented 
with ten thousand rubles in money 
for her other necessities. The 
same day, attendants of both sexes 
suitable to her rank, splendid equi- 
! pages, and livery servants arrived 
for iier ; so that this princess was 
all at once transported, as by ma- 
gic, from the most dreary dungeon 
I into the midst of the most brilliant 
. court, where it was the study of 
each to anticipate all her wishes. 

! It was left to her choice to go to 
.Petersburg or Moscow; she pre- 
, ferred the latter city, where she 
i took up her residence in tlic con- 
vent of noble ladies till the arrival 
1 of the emperor. 

I'liither the grandees of the em- 
pire, the nobility of the capital, 
^and the whole surrounding countiy, 
thronged to testify their sympathy 
and present their congratulations. 

• She was the more aftoctod by this 
j homage, as she was convinced tliat 


union of the young emperor with | it was not the result of the change 
liis daughter. Eudoxia, whose for- j of fortune, but the genuine ex- 


titiulc neither fear nor despaircould 
subdue, was near falling a sacrifice 
to the joyful sensations which over- 
flowed her maternal heart. Op- 
pressed by her feelings, she was 
utterly incapable of giving utter- 
ance to them, except by her tears. 
In this stafte the princess was re- 
moved from her dungeon to an 
apartment prepared for her in the 
house of the commandant of the 
fortress. When she had recovered 
from her first surprise, she could 
not doubt her good fortune, which 
appeared rather an illusion than 
a reality. She observed, that she 
was treated as the empress-mother ; 
she was furnished \^ith the finest 
and most costly linen, the richest 
iilks, and the most elegant tilvcr 


I pression of the feelings which her 
! friends had so long been oliliged 
j to shut upin their bosoms, till they 
; saw this happy moment appear, 
:j like the serene evening after a 
!| tempestuous day, when they durst 
manifest, without reserve, their 
i sentiments towards the beloved 
I princess. These stong demonstra- 
• tions of the general atiachmcMU 
: could not but produce a deep im- 
. pression on the susceptible licart 
I of Eudoxia; but it was not to be 
compared with the profound emo • 
tion with wbicli, for the first time 
in her life, she embraced licr be- 
loved grandson as sovereign of ibe 
j llussiun empire. All those who 
j were present at the interview' be- 
tween the Emperor Peter 11. and 
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Ins sister Natalia with the tender 
mother of their father Alexis, were 
dissolved in tears at the affecting 
scene. Eudoxia threw her arms 
about her children ; her feelings 
were too powerful for utterance, 
while tears of joy trickled from 
their eyes upon her bosom : but 
these transports, the highest that 
the human heart can taste, operated 
so strongly upon her spirits, that 
she swooned away in their arms. 
It was with great difiiculty that 
she was brought to herself again, 
but even then, her soul was so 
overpowered by the intensity of j 
her feelings, that it was above an 
lionr before she could utter a single 
word. 

The coronation of the voung 
emperor was a fresh source of joy 
to tlu' tender Eudoxia : she was 
jiresent at the solemnity, and took 
the lirst place next to the emperor. 
She not only consented to the union 
of her grandson with Mcnzikolf’s 
daughter, but saiictione<l with her 
presence the betrothing of the 
yonng pair, wdiich was performed 
with extraordinary magnificence. 

She was now in possession of all 
the prerogatives to wdiicli her mar- 
riage with I^eter the Great entitled 
her ; a pension of (30,000 rubles was 
assigned her ; her name was order- 
ed to be inserted in the public 
prayers immediately after that of 
the emperor, and her birth-day to 
be celebrated throughout the whole 
iiussian empire with the ceremo- 
nies usual on such occasions, and 
she was treated with all the honours 
due to her rank as empress-mother 
and consort of Peter the Great. 

She had now atiaincd the sum- 
mit of happiness, which Menzi- 
kofl'’s fall was incapable of beight- 

Lxxir. l ot. XU. 


j ening. Eudoxia was too generous, 
her own misfortunes had too feel-* 
ingly taught her the nothingness 
of human grandeur, for her to re- 
ceive the smallest pleasure from 
the tragical end of this man, who 
I was hurled from the highest step 
I of earthly ambition to the lowest 
' depth of misery. This arrogant 
, minister was quite intoxicated with 
the adulation offered him by ser-i 
vile courtiers ; he became giddy 
upon the height to*which fortune 
had elevated him ; but so far from 
shrinking from his own greatness, 
he strove, by all the means in his 
power, to ensure it, and kept the 
young emperor in a state of de- 
pendance, to whicli might justly 
be given the denomination of 
slavery. By his haughtiness he 
daily made himself new enemies; 
even those who had been his»parti- 
sans began to detest him, on ac- 
count of the abuse of his autborit}'; 
but none ventured to declare open- 
ly against him. One of his most 
' inveterate foes ivas Count Oster- 
' mann, who secretly watched every 
opportunity of overthrowing this 
colossus. No sooner was he ap- 
prized that the emperor had signi- 
. fied to the principal courtiers his 
i displeasure at the rigour with 
; which he was treated by the super- 
il cilious regent, than he managed, 
with great address, to draw over 
I the two Princes Dolgoruky to his 
interest, representing to them the 
probability of their sister’s eleva- 
I tioii to the throne, when Menzi- 
koff*s daughter should, by his fall, 
be removed from it. So flattering 
a hope gained him the entire con- 
fidence of the princes, and, in con- 
cert with ihe Princess Elizabeth, 
aunt to the emperor, they resolved 

U u » 
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to avail themselves of the illness of 
the minister, which confined him 
tahis palace, to incite Peter II. to 
throw off a yoke that he found so 
galling. Too much time, how- 
ever, was lost in consultation, and 
the recovery of tlie regent dis- 
persed the storm that was gather- 
ing over his head. He permitted 
the two Princes Dolgoruky to re- 
tain the high, posts which they held 
about the person of the young em- 
peror, either because he was unac- 
quainted with their real sentiments, 
or believed himself strong enough 
to defy his opponents. They took 
advantage of his security to put 
Count Ostermann*s plans into ex- 
ecution ; and one day, when the 
emperor was at Peterhof, they re- 
presented, ill such lively colours, 
the disgrace of that dependance in 
which he was held by a man who 
was but his subject, that they in- 
spired him with the resolution of 
emancipating himself immediately. 

The emperor jumped out of a 
window, and fled from the palace 
with his two confidants. Menzikofl' 
was soon apprized of the circum- 
stance, an^ hastened w'ith all pos' 
sible expedition to Moscow ; but 
be was not a little astonished, when 
the guards at the palace denied him 
admittance. Transported with rage, 
lie went to his hotel, and had no 
sooner entered, than liefqpiid him- 
self surrounded by grenadiers, 
whose commanding officer de- 
manded his sword, and informed 
him that he was a prisoner. In 
vain be solicited an interview with 
the emperor ; the only answer he 
receiv^ was, an order to repair, 
tlie following morning, with his 
wife and children, to Kenneburg. 
By the same order which exiM 


him to this splendid country seat, 
he was allowed to take with him all 
his effects, and as many domestics 
as he pleased. Menzikofl’ obeyed, 
but sliewcd such arroganceas served 
only to heighten the animosity of 
his enemies. He quitted Moscow 
in the middle of the day, with a 
pomp which no sovereign could 
I have surpassed ; but he had not 
proceeded above five miles, before 
lie was overtaken by a fresh de- 
tachment of grenadiers, who or- 
dered him to halt. The com- 
manding officer then demanded, in 
the name of the emperor, not only 
the Russian orders, but the honour- 
able insignia which he had received 
from foreign courts ; and when he 
had delivered them, he and his 
family were directed to alight from 
the state carriage, and to mount a 
litter which was to convey them to 
the place of their destination. 

His haughty spirit had been shak- 
en, but not broken by the first dis- 
grace ; for he flattered himself 
with the pros|)ect of being permit- 
; ted to end his days in peace at 
■ Renneburg. When, however, he 
I heard that he was hanished to Ja- 
kiitsk, at the extremity of Siberia, 
j and that he could take with him no 
more than eight (lomestics, his 
courage completely failed him. 
Ills wife died during the journey ; 
and when he reached Tobolsk, 500 
rubles w'cre paid to him by the 
command of the emperor. From 
I that place he was conveyed, upon 
uncovered sledges, drawn by dogs, 
and was five months in reaching the 
placeof his destination, where he 
and Iiis eldest daughter died in 
misery. Thus fell Menzikoff, who 
had raised himself from the dust to 
such a height of power, that no- 
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thing was wanting but the title of 
emperor. His innocent daughter, 
disappointed in the expectations of 
the imperial diadem, was spurned 
from the throne, and died in the 
deepest distress. His whole family 
was implicated in his ruin; his pos* 
sessions and property were con- 
fiscated, and the same man who, 
during three reigns, had been the 
centre around which revolved all 
the affairs of a mighty empire, and 
who directed them at his pleasure, 
was now, stripped of every thing, 
exiled to the dreary deserts of Si- 
beria, w-liere misery and grief soon 
put a period to his life. j 

Thus doth the omnipotent arm 
of Providence even here chastise 
tlie arrogant mortal who tramples 
upon the rights of humanity, and 
makes pitiful self the sole object of 
his actions. Often does he ima- 
gine retributive justice still far 
distant, when the thunderbolt is 
already launched to annihilate him. 

Kiidoxia was too generous to 
contribute in the smallest degree 
to his ruin, but she could not alter 
his fate. She peacefully enjoyed 
the delicious moments which for- i 
tune seemed to have reserved for 
the remainder of her days; but 
what mortal can deem himself 


secure against its vicissitudes? 
Scarcely bad she enjo/ed, for 
eighteen months, the satisfaction 
of beholding her grandson on the 
throne, when inexorable death first 
snatched away the Princess Nata- 
lia, and a few weeks afterwards, the 
emperor himself. He was carried 
j off by the small-pox on the 30th 
j of January, 1730, at the early age 
, of 14 years. Though this painful 
loss made no alteration in £u- 
doxia’s external circumstances, yet 
j her peace of mind was buried with 
her tw'o amiable descendants, and 
the rest of her life was passed in 
incessant grief. 

The Princess Anne, whosucceed- 
cd Peter II. in the throne, used all 
the means ip her power to dry her 
tears. She prevailed upon her to 
attend her coronation, and con- 
ceded to her all the privileges of 
empress-mother, of which she had 
i been so proud at the accession of 
her beloved grandson ; but she was 
now indiflerenttoall these honours. 
Illness soon confined her to her 
bed, where she passed almost seven 
years, with a few short intermis- 
sions, till death closed her languid 
I eyes, wdiich had shM infinitely 
; more tears of anguish than of joy. 


SAXON ORPHANS. 


The deplorable state of the nu- 
merous orphans deprived of their 
parents by the Into destructive war 
and its fatal attendants, in Saxony, 
IS already known to .the generality 
of our readers, from the reports of 
the London Committee for reliev- 
ing the Distresses in Germany. 
From the same source they will 
have learned the cstablishuieiil of 


four orphan-houses fortherecep* 
tion and maintenance of these un- 
fortunate children, till situations 
can be found for them in respec- 
table families. To the honour of 
the ladies of this country, they have 
nobly stepptsd forward in behalf 
of these helpless innocents, and the 
considerable mms contributed * by 
them to this benevolent object^ beef 
U u2 
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honourable testimony to the genu- 
ine benevolence of their feelings. 
To all those who havelent their sup- 
port to this good cause, and many 
such, we have no doubt, are to be 
found among our fair readers, the j 
following narrative will prove pe- j 
culiarly acceptable; while the spi- 
rit of piety, and the touches of nii- . 
ture and feeling which pervade it, ' 
must render this account generally i 
interesting! 

To the Central Commiitec for llellrf \ 
at Pima, I 

The undersigned having per- 1 
formed the duty of attending a : 
party of 23 orphans from the insti- i 
tutions of Pirna and Dippoldis- 
walde to Neustadt on the Orla, j 
and the adjacent coantrV) makes it | 
his business to give the Central •. 
Committee of the upper district of • 
the circle of Meissen some account | 
of the journey. j 

Afflicted at parting, moved by ' 
the presents of the ludios who had 
assembled to n itness the scene, and 
impressed, if not with a clear con- 
viction, yet with a feeling which • 
could not be misinterpreted, that : 
the step which they were now tak- ! 
ing was of the highest importance, 
to their future lives, tlie children ! 
left the orpiian-housc and the i; 


! have here deprived them !” Such 
j w’as my prayer, when, having as- 
I cended the hill, Pirna, which we 
j had left behind in the valley, and 
I the adjacent country appeared in 
all their charms. The children be- 
I held and enjoyed the beautiful 
' prospect, and could not forbear 
' asking the sorrowful question : “Ah! 
‘ who knows if we shall ever see it 
' again ?’* — “ You will see it again,” 
I replied, “ if it please God ; only 
. take care that you come back good 
! and virtuous men and women, that 
I the Creator of this magnificent 
j scene, which afiords you such de- 
I light, may always be able to rejoice 
! over yon. Contemplate here the 
image of the heavenly Father. So 
friendl}" is his aspect. Woe then 
! be to those who can ever will’nlly 
olTcnd him !” It was truly afiVet- 
iiig when, upon this, several of the 
I boys with whom I was, while the 
' matron of the or|jhan-house at- 
tended tlie girls, keeping their eyes 
stedfasily fixed on Pirna and the 
j adjacent country, joined in singing 
j parting hymns. By degrees iliey 
I recovered their cheerfulness, and, 

; in the familiar conversation whieli 
ensued, many a feeling, many a 
I wish and resolution was ex[)r(\ssed. 

J At the Busch-housc near Ueiii- 


friendly town of Pirna wdth me harcltsirrimme, w'e stopped a little 
about one o’clock in the afternoon ‘ and took some refreshment : hut 
of the 0th of July. The carriages some of the girls complained of 
proceeded slowly, and the little j sickness — the con.scquence of rid- 
troop in them advanced in silence :| ing, to which they were unacens- 
towards their farther destination. 1 tomed. We approached Dippol- 
“ O that God may lead these dear I diswalde, and were all glad to get 
children thither, and cause them to i our suppers and retire to bed, for 
find, in their new and yet distant | the air had made us hungry, and 
homes, other benefactors, guardi- j the intense heat tired and sleepy, 
ans^ and parents, instead of chose Here it was iny business to seek 
of whom liis inscrutable, but, ne- | medical aid for such ns were un- 
|ertbeles 9 ^ wise apd holy decrees i well, and to apply for the three 
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boys who were to join our party i of the 8th of July. The children 
from the institution at this place. | eagerly enquired whether it was 
Dr. Neunia'nn willingly gave his ' much farther to ttie place of their 
assistance, and next mortiing, to ! destination, and wisl.ed themselves 
my great joy, all unpleasant symp- | at their journey’s end. The dust 
toms were removed. At half past and heat greatly incommoded them, 
seven we cheerfully pursued our However, they were somewhat di- 
route with our new companions, verted IVoni these disagreeable in- 
The heat on the 7th of July was cidents by t.ie new scenery that 
so excessive, that the children! was continually presenting itself ta 
could scarcely bear it. They be- • their view, the remarkable dress of 
gan again to complain, as did also the mountaineers, the Russians 
several who had not been attacked ! whom we met on their march, and 
the preceding day. The drops j conversation. There were also 
with which Dr. Neumann had fur- among them some wags, who, by 
nished us were found very service- , their often very droll ideas, ex- 
able. ^Ve breakfasted at the pub- torted an involuntary laugh even 
lic-liouse at Biirwaldt. After this IVom the most dissatisfied, 
refreshment we continued our jour About half past seven on the 
ncy; and the children inadotheni- i IDthofJuljv we pursued onr course 
selves very merry for some time, i towards Greiz. No sooner had 
till their spirits began again to Hag I we entered the territories of Ueiiss, 
under the oppressive heat of the | than the children asked, with evi- 
sun. At two in the afternoon we ' dent uneasiness, whether we should 
reached Kreyburg, and wcrcoblig- ! come into Saxony again ; and next 
ed to stop there for the night, • day they were overjoyed when wc 
though wc had not travelled above i had once more reached Saxon 
t20 miles, because the instructions ground. A report, circulated by 
given to the drivers by the higher | ignorant persons in the vicinity of 
authorities assigned quarters here | Pirna, that they were to be trans- 
fer themselves and forage for their ported out of the country, was pro- 
borses. It was difiieult to find to- bably the occasion of this anxious 
lerable accommodation for the question. The lltU of July was 
children, because the inns were ' the sixth and the last day of our 
much thronged with travellers j. journey. They all mounted the 
going to the Dresden fair. It was carriages in high spirits: there was 
at Freybiirg that, upon enquiry, I no end to their questions. Ail of 
first Iciirncd that the Rev. Mr. them wanted to know where and 
Wagner, of Long Heiinersdorf, with whom they were to be placed; 
had availed himself of several ap- and the parting hymns were again 
plications for our orphans to pro- j sung. We breakfasted at Auma, 
vide for orphans of the Erzgebirge, land pursued our route, with the 
Some of the children were again most intense heat, to Dreitzsch, a 
unwell here, hut soon grew better, village about five miles irom Neu- 
After a refreshing night's rest, we sladt. At Auma we found the post- 
continued our journey towards master, Sehumanniii, of Neustadt, 
i^hemnitz, at seven in the morning 1 who took eh;;rge of the child iQ« 
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tended for him. According to the 
direction of Pr. Aster^ the children 
' were to wait at Dreitzsch till their 
dispersion, and a messenger was to 
he dispatched to fetch him. In the 
intermediate time we caused the 
children to put on the clean linen 
.which they had taken with them. 
It was my intention that they 
should be delivered and receiv- 
ed with some little solemnity ; but 
'when Dr. ' Aster arrived, he had 
50 little time, and so much business 
to attend to, that my plan could not 
he put in execution. Neustadt 
was filled with Kussians, on which 
account the soldiers of the waggon 
train were also obliged to be quar- j 
tered at Dreitzsch. The same even- | 
ing seven children were dispatched 
ill a carriage to the Amtshauptman 
von Erlfa, and the following day 
the others were delivered to their 
new foster-parents. The children 
were much liked wherever they 
tame. Their really good beha- 
viour, together with their infantine 
familiarity, cheerfulness, and lo- 
quacity, produced a highly favour- 
able impression. The cleanliness 
of their appearance in particular 
attracted universal notice. For 
this pre-eminence the children are 
chiefly indebted to the laudable at- 
tentions of the! Ladies’ Association 
of Pirna. Tiieir benevolent exer- 
tions in behalf of the Orphan In- 
stitution in general, is as certainly 
rewarded by the approliation of 
their own bosoms, as it will be by 
the blessing of that God who is, in 
a peculiar manner, the father ,of 
the fatherless. Had the only ob- 
^et in view been to dispose of 
|bem, 1 could have found situations 
f6r almost the whole number by 
and people grew serious- 


ly angry with me, because I would 
not be persuaded to part witli them. 
I assured them, that if they really 
had a desire to take orphans and 
bring 'them up, we had unfortu- 
nately such numbers still left as to 
be able to supply them all. 

The attachment manifested by 
the children for me gave particular 
pleasure. Wherever we stopped, 
they .swarmed round me, laid hold 
of tny hands and arms, and clung 
about me as though they would 
never have let me go again. On 
such occasions, tlie eyes of both 
old and young, who stood round 
us, would frequently overflow with 
tears, and they lamented the nio- 
i ment when we should be obliged 
to part. At Greiz (I mention 
this trait because it was furnish- 
ed by a Jew), there was among 
the bystanders an old Israelite with 
a venerable beard. He contem- 
plated, for some time, this spec- 
tacle of infantine attachment. JMorc 
than one tear fell upon his silvered 
j beard ; he wiped his eye’5,caine up 
j to me, pressed my hand in silence, 

* shook liands with each of the cliil- 
! pren, and then, without uttering a 
! word, but with the most evident 
|l emotion, hastily quitted the room, 
j At Dreitzsch several of the chil- 
' dren, during my absence, were to 
j have set out for their final destina- 
I lion, but they would not stir a step 
j till they had taken leave of me. 

I Such traits contributed not a little 
I to prepossess the \ur\v parents of 
the children in thefi' favour, and I 
was unwilling to omit mentioning 
some of them, as I firmly believe 
that they will be received with 
pleasure by the benevolent mem- 
bers of tfae^Central Conimittee, and 
cemsidered fla pledgee of geodoecft 
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of heart in the children^ as omens 
of their future happiness in their 
new situations, and as pleasing re- 
sults of the humane exertions that 
have been made in behalf of the or- 
phans. This affectionate and feel- 
ing behaviour will not fail speedily 
to gain the hearts of their benefac- 
tors, as I have myself bad the hap- 
piness to observe. I have visited 
many of the children in their new 
situations, and always left them sa- 
tisfied with their condition, and my- 
self thankful to the Almighty, for I 
found them in good hands. Seve- 
ral of them are indeed uncommonly 
well provided for, and on the road, 


as far as man can see, to prospe** 
rity. As I met ever)*^ where with a* 
very friendly reoeption, I made no 
scruple, according to the previous 
instructions of Dr* Schmalz, to so- 
licit contributions towards defray- 
ing the extraordinary expenccs ne- 
cessarily occasioned by the jour- 
ney. From several I received the 
most satisfactory assurances, and 
Dr. Aster kindly undertook the of- 
fice of collector. The parting w^as 
painful to me, and still more so to 
the children. 

T. F. Schmidt, 
Minister at Sonnenstein. 

PlIlNA, July 23,1814. 
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Equibus lii vacuas implciit arrmonibus auresi 
Mi iiarrata forunt alio: nieiisuraquc* Arti 
Oeucit, cl uutliiia aliquul iiovuk adjicitauctor. 

lllic credulitas, illic temerariu!) error, 

Vanaquo Uvtitia cal, consteh'natique timores, 
.Seditioqiie i*ecciis,dubioque aucturc susiirri. 

With idle talcs this Alls our empty cars ; 

The next reports what from the first he hears \ 
Tlie rolling: Actions g^rnw in strength and size, 
Eui'h nuilior adding to the former lies. 

Here vain credulity, with new desires, 

Leads us astray, and groundless joy.s inspires: 
The dubious wliispei’s, tumults frcsli design’d, 
And cliilliiig fears astound the anxious mind. 


I HAVE to apologize to this cor- 
respondent, in the first place, for 
having so long delayed his ingeni- 
ous communication, and, in the 
second, for having taken the liber- 
ty to abbreviate it ; though I trust 
he will not accuse me of having 
weakened the reasoning, or ob- 
scured the principle which he has 
diplayed with so much good sense, 
ingenuity, and knowledge of the 
heart. He appears to think, that 
tlie subject is capable of being en- 
larged into a treatise ; I am of the 
same o|>inion, and know not any 
one who appears to be more capa- 


1 ble of doing justice to it than him- 
* self; indeed, I should be happy to 
j find, hereafter, that he has had the 
1 leisure, as I am sure he has the 
qualifioation, to give the proposed 
topic his full and efficient consi- 
deration. I have no doubt that my 
readers, when they have perused 
the following letter, will join mein 
the opinion and the wish which I 
have ] List expressed. 

Mr. Spectator^ 

1 have often thought that 
the Philosophff of'Truihy as applica- 
ble to all tiu' I irposes of civil life, 
or the art of ingaiioiuly lying, would 
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form a subject which might be 
•very useful in point of morality, 
and not unentertaining as the ve- 
hicle of amusing observations. 1 
have accordingly transmitted a few 
ideas relating to it ; and it may, 
perhaps, induce some one, more 
capable than I am, to give it that 
enlargement of which it appears to 
be very susceptible. But to pro- 
ceed, one of the greatest sources of 
lying is politics, a field over which 
you would not accompany me with 
any degree of patience. Satan, ! 
we are told, is the fatlicr of lies, ' 
and as he is characterised as a liar , 
from the beginning, tlie invention ‘ 
lias all the authority of a \ cry re- j 
mote anticpiity: but, ma}* it not j 
be said, that he, like other great 
inventors, has lost much of his re- 
putation, by the continual im- 
provements that have been made 
upon him ? It will, however, be 
difficult to ascertain who first re- 
duced h ing into an art, as it is not 
so clear from history as nuuiy other 
discoveries, at least my researches j 
have not been attended with the 
desired succ^’ss. 

The poets tell us, that after the 
giants were overthrown by the gods, 
the Earth, in revenge, produced 
, l|er last oflspring, which was Fame. 
Now this fable is interpreted by 
Dean Swift in the following man- 
ner ; — That when tumults and sedi- 
tions are quieted, rumours and 
false reports are plentifully spread 
through a nation : so that, by this 
account, lying is the last relief of a 
routed, earth-born, rebellious party 
in a state. But here the moderns 
have made great additions, apply- 
ing this art to the gaining of power 
yand preserving it, as well as rc- 
C venging themselves after they have 


lost it ; as the same instruments 
are employed by animals to feed 
themselves wlien they are hungry, 
and to bite those who tread upon 
them. 

A political lie is sometimes born 
of a discarded minister’s head, and 
.thence delivered to be nursed and 
dandled by the rabble : sometimes it 
is produced a monster, and licked 
into shape ; at other times it comes 
into the world completely formed, 
and is spoiled in the licking. It is 
often born an infant in the regular 
way, and requires time to mature 
it; and often it first secs the light 
in its full growth, but dwindles 
away by degrees. Sometimes it is 
of noble birtli, and sometimes the 
spawn of a stock-jobber. Here it 
screams aloud at the moment of its 
birth, and there it is delivered in a 
wliispcr. To conclude the nativity 
of this monster, when it comes into 
the world without a sting, it is still- 
born ; and whenever it loses its 
sting, it dies. 

If a man had the power of the 
second sight for seeing lies, as they 
have in Scotland for seeing spirits, 
how admirably he might cnierinin 
liimself in this town, by observing 
thedilFcrcnt shapes, sizes, and co- 
lours of those swarms of lies whicli 
buz about the heads of some peo- 
ple, like Hies about a horse’s ears 
, in Slimmer, or those legions hover- 
I ing daily over the Stock Exchange, 
' in a cloud tliat sometimes darkens 
! the air, or over a club of discon- 
' tented and displaced statesmen. 

Some people" may think, that 
I such an accomplishment us this 
can be of no great use to the owner 
or his party, after it has been prac- 
tised and is become notorious, but 
they are widely mistaken. Few 
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lies carry the inventor’s mark, and im, that truth is not to be spoken at 
the most prostitute enemy to truth all times^ by preventing evil does 
may spread a thousand without be- real good. I have not Dr. Paley 
ing knoi^m for the author: besides, at hand, but, if I mistake not, in 
as the vilest writer has his readers, his chapter on the siil>joct which 
so the greatest liar has his be- is now employing my considcra- 
licvers; and, I fear, it too often tion, among other exceptions, he 
happens, that if a lie be believed exculpates from telling a lie the 
for an hour, it has done its work, domestic servant, who asserts that 
and' there is no further occasion his master is not at home, when lio 
for it. Falsehood Hies, and truth has not, perliaps, been out of his 
comes limping after it; so that house for a month ; and the reason 
when men begin to be undeceived, is too evident to require an obser- 
it is too late ; the jest is over, and vation upon it. 
the tale has had its eiTect: like a TIktc arc other lies which, being 
man who has thought of a good I fguiulcd in, or arising iVom, ignd- 
repartec when the discourse is ranee, yet being matters of opi- 
changed, or the fouipany parted; nion, are not falsehoods in tr.c per- 
or likea physician has thought sons who utter them. W'c will 
of an infallible medicine after the suppose, for example, tliatti.e foU 
patient is dead. lowingdeclarations should Ik* made, 

Considering that natural di‘‘’[)Osi- , and 1 fancy there arc juople vvlio 
tion in many men to lie, and in inul- j have made them, that Pope* is no 
titudes to believe, I have been some- i ; ibct Roubiliac h.as no great 

times perplexed what to do with j merit as a sculj)tor; that Handel 
that maxim, so frequent in every is a monotonous conirapuntist, who 
body’s mouth, tliat truth zvill at j never composed a bc.iiitiful air • 
last prevail^ because I have seen that Gray, the poet, sinl.s 
and read of such long examples of : comparison with Mr. Waiicr :• cci't 
continued error, which may be and Lord Byron ; that SSir Jos.'.ua 
considered as a kind of ])ractical ; Reynolds is very much oxerrated 
lying, that, in some cases at least, , as a painter; tuat d’lirurr is su- 
truth is very long and very slow ' perior as a iandscajie-paiutcr to 
indeed in assuming its rights. |, Claiuie Lorraine, 6n . Now 

So much for political lying, which, !' I will venture to say, t!iai lijere is 
for many obvious reasons, is of the ! a scdiolar, a soir.id ernie, or a 
worst kind; but, at present, I have i| man of gi. inline taste, \ lio will 
not time to illustrate that opinion '' not assert, without delay an i with- 
by apposite examples. Tliere is, j out reserve, that ilu sc opinions are 
also, what is called a xvhife lie,, altogetiier false, on every just 
which it must be owned, is akiml j- principle h)'" which works of ge- 
of political falsehood; but it docs j nius, in tlicir ditlertmt classes, can 
not originate in malice, or a base be scientifically judged. Never- 
self-interost, and has no tendency theless, being founded on the opi- 
to do mischief : besides, it answers nions, however ignorant, of those 
many purposes of personal conve- who entertain them, they arc local 
nience; and sometimes, on the max- truths in tlieir breasts, though de- 
LXXIL VoL XIL X X 
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cided falsehoods every where be- 
tides. 

It were doubtless to be wished, 
Mays Dr. Johnson, that truth and 
reason were universally prevalent; 
that every tiling were esteemed 
according to its real value ; and 
that men would secure themselves i 
from being disappointed in their 
endeavours after happiness, by 
placing it only in virtue, which is 
always to .be obtained. But, if ; 
adventitious and foreign pleasures | 
mustbe pursued, it would, perhaps, j 
be of some benedt, since that pur- j 
twit must frequently be fruitless, I 


if it could be taught, tliat folly 
might be an antidote to folly, and 
one fallacy be obviated by another. 

There is no crime, says the same 
writer,- more infamous than the 
violation of truth; it is apparent, 
that men can be sociable beings 
no longer than they can believe 
each other. This opinion no onC' 
can deny ; but it is like a rule in 
grammar, to which language sub- 
mits, with the reserve of excep- 
tions ; and one of them is, the as- 
surance that I am, Sir, your very 
humble servant, 

Tom Telltrutb. 


THE COGITATIONS OF SCUIBLERUS. 

No. XI. 

Cue strives for trifles, nnil for toys contriids^ 

He is ill rurnest, wlmt he says defends. 


Or be dcharrM the freedom of my longue, 

And not bawl whut I please. To part with this, 

I think another life too mean a price. 

It will no doubt strike some of speak. I liavc panted big with the 
my readers, as a very extraordinary coming truth I was about to lay 
circumstance, tliat although I talk before this august body — at length 
so fluently with my pen, my tongue I catch the eye of the chairman, 
IS so far from being active in com- and begin : — Mr. Vice-Prcbideni, 
paiiy, that I generally remain to- I rise to answer that gentleman 

tally silent during a debate, or the over the way, and begin by 

arguing of auy grand question, some few more incoherent words 
It is indeed some consolation to me die away in murmurs of impa- 
to flud, that I am in the least allied i ticnce and the call of Question — 
to the talents of Addison ; or ra- and I sit down, gladly sit down^ 
thcr, that I possess the same failing covered with confusion. Thus 1 
as the father of essay-writing. At am glad to remain in the private 
a certain society, formed for the ranks of the listeners, and, like the 
good of mankind in general, I am trumpeter in the fable, stimulate 
ever a silent member ; and I have others to that war of tongues vvliicli 
scarcely the consolation of HamiU 1 am incapoble of waging, or pri« 
ton^coromonlycalledsingle-specch vately sputter my indignation to 
Hamilton, who rested his reputation the member next me, in order 
upon his maiden and only exer- ! that he may vent, through the me* 
tion of his oratorical powers. Many j dium of his talents, all tlie thunder 
a time have 1 waited for my turn to j of my would-be eloquence. I was 
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pouring out my regrets at this 
want of courage to my friend Will 
Plausible, when he informed me, 
to my consolation, that it did uot 
arise from my want of talents, and 
that I had begun at the wrong end. 

Y ou should first go,” said he, ** be- 
fore you address so august a body 
as the Society of Arts, to those 
receptacles of young orators, where, 
for a shilling, you may indulge 
yourself, and annoy your hearers 
by any nonsense you may chuseto 
vent.” — A propos,” continued he, 

“ this is one of their nights — let us 
finish this bottle, take our cof- ! 
fee, and then adjourn our meet- ; 
ing to the British Forum.” Anx- j 
ious to become an orator, I seized 
Will’s proposal with avidity, and j 
we arrived just in time at the scene j 
of action, to hear the question for ; 
the evening read from the chair, ! 
viz. I 

Whether or not solitary con- | 
finement answered the beneficial [ 
purposes for which it wns pro- ! 
jeeted by the philanthropic How- 
ard ?” 

The mover of this was James 
Corollary, who, I soon found, ar- 
gued in favour of the system. He | 
began by adverting to Sterne : he j 
took a single victim — but he placed j 
him in a clean cell; he white- washed 
the walls — he supplied him with 
religious books — gave him tliebcsi 
advice, and at length brought him 
forth to society so interesting a 
character, that I’ll be bound there 
was scarcely a man present but re- 
gretted that he was not born a mur- 
derer or a felon. This mode of 
punishment he placed in opposi- 
tion to that of the old system ; the 
confining young offenders with 
iliose iliatured in vice, who, instead’ 


of being better members of society 
for the castiguLion bestowed upon* 
them, returned indeed to liberty^ 
but with more fervent hopes and 
additional means of preying on 
mankind. His arguments were com- 
bated by Mr. Freetongue, who, 
taking the opposite side of the 
question, contended, that a man 
released from solitary confinement 
would, on his release, not be amend- 
ed. “ Society,” said he, would be 
deprived of the example of his sufi* 
faring ; the warning would be lost 
to the depraved ; and, instead of 
his situatiuii being ameliorated, it 
would, in fact, be made more mise- 
r<ible; for unlimited power might 
be vested in a cruel gaoler, who 
would lord it over him with every 
species of tyranny, without the ob- 
ject of justice being able to gain 
the smallest redress or pity.” This 
gentleman referred to a number of 
books he had broiiglit with him, in 
which he had folded down whole 
])agcs, and which he read in corro- 
boration of his own ideas. He 
roved through Adam Smith, Lord 
Coke, and Montesquieu ; he drew 
a line between the penal code of 
this country and others on the con- 
tinent. In this, vice, he said, was 
encouraged by the lenity of our 
laws. Instead of lianging up of- 
fenders, which at once put an end 
to their su ll'crings, and only harden- 
ed other victims, they ought to un- 
dergo the torture. For the most 
ingenious method of putting tlii^r 
in execution, premiums should be 
offered, a i in France, where a Da- 
mien or a Ilavaillac were lacerated 
on the wheel, or parboiled in mol- 
ten lead ; then laid by in vinegar 
till partly healed, and then agam 
brought out for a future day of 
Xx2 
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torture. These, by tlie screams 
ttiiey wouhl utter, would doubtless 
seize oil the terror-sirichcn mill- 
‘titiule, and fright them from the 
perpetration of similar crimes. — j 
What! was the man wlio liad ahus- ; 
ed an iinfortunale female and then ! 
murdered her, to he only pu- ' 
nished liy the suffocation of a mo- 
ment? This he conceived to be the ! 
greatest public injustice. He then | 
flew off at a tangent, talked of na- j 
ture, instinct, and reason, and at ^ 
length sat down breathless and de- ! 
lighted with his own eloquence. 

The chairman waved his hammer 
for attention, and Mr. Sensitive : 
addressed him as follows : — “ lie 
could scarcely forbear blushing as 
an Englisliman, at the words he ! 
had heard from the gentlcnuurs 
lips who spoke last, l or his part, 
the amiable speaker seemed, to his 
poor comprehension, to possess a 1 
more sanguinary spirit than a | 
Nero, or a Bonaparte : he should | 
therefore leave him in full posses- j 
sion of the whole of his philan- | 
thropic reflections, and hasten to ! 
oppose, though upon different | 
grounds, the worthy mover of the I 
question now before the chair. 
“The situation of such a man,” 
said be, aftcra number of yearsof 
solt^ry confinement, must be dis- 
tre^ing in the extreme, when that 
period arrived at which he is to be 
restored to society. Doomed to 
wear out the best part of bis ex- 
istei^m in a solitary cell, brooding 
over wh^ he conceives his cruel 
most depraved can form 
excuse for his conduct, and 
will conclude himself an in- 
TOired person. Thus all repen t- 
'en'cewill be suppressed ; and when 
il^is probation is oyer^ he will leave) 


I his prison with a determination to 
be revenged on his cruel persecut- 
ors ; and the many idle hours he 
lias passed have given him ample 
time to resolve on means to aid his 
revenge. Should he, however im- 
probable, be inclined to lead a bet- 
ter life, be will look round in vain 
for those connections that would 
encourage him to make his peace 
with the world : time has destroyed 
them ; for, after a period of ten, 
perhaps twenty years, they no 
longer know him. The ties of na- 
ture have been distended until 
they arc broken ; he flies to his 
children, with the hope, that, by 
honest industry, and dread of his 
fate, they have raised themselves 
to comfort, and that they will 
i assist him to do the same ; but, 
alas! they know him not. Uis only 
son, his darling child, is perhajis 
the first to disown or reproach liini 
for bringing a never ending stig- 
ma on their name. The wife of his 
bosom, it is true, is yet alive : he 
hastens to her ; but she is mar- 
ried to another ; she has long 
ceased to connect herself with a 
murderer or a convicted felon. 
Thus he is doubly punished ; and 
this unfortunate object, who might 
have been reclaimed by an honest 
son or a virtuous wife, with whom 
I he ought to have been in the ha- 
bit of exchanging the decencies of 
life, is driven once more to com- 
mit his former depredations, and 
again becomes an inmate for life 
of that cell he has so lately quitted, 
against whose walls he at length 
dashes out his brains in horror and 
despair. For his part, while he 
had breath in his body (here he put 
his hand on his heart), he declared 
he felt obliged, as a citizen , a man^ 
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and a Christian — he felt himself 
obliged to give his vote against the 
dreadful punishment of solitary 
confinement.” 

Thus stood the question, each 
speaker seemingly determined to 
contradict the person who spoke 
last, wlien I began to be warmed 
with all this eloquence, and pre- 
pared to speak. But a dread si- 
lence reigned around — suspense 
was on tiptoe. As for me, I was : 
one moment of the same opinion | 
with the first speaker ; the next j 
staggered me ; and the last altered | 
my opinion completely. The man j 
who speaks to our passions is more | 
to be fi?ared than we imagine. Self- j 
love prevents our seeing through ‘ 
his art, and he carries us blindfold ; 
wliithersoever he pleases. But not- ! 
wilhuanding the general cry of 
Qjie6lion! qimlion! another speaker | 
rose, and I lost my clnince of ad- | 
dressing the chair. Mr, Irony be- ! 
gan with being reallij very much j 
surprised at hearing what had fall- 
en from the lips of some gentle- 
men who had s|)oken to the ques- 
tion. The first modestly began 
with one crinniial only, and, like j 
the ingenious Swammerdam, who | 
transfixed a fly with a pin, to dis- j 
cover its longevity in such a posi- 
tion, he had begun his experimnt. 
To be sure, he had made circum- 
stances somewhat more agreeable 
to his prisoner. It was certainly 
no proof of a bad heart to soften 
captivity by the introduction of a 
library : criminals might then add 
to our stock of literary adventu- 
rers; they might read our poets 
until they became in love with so- 
litude: in such a pase, it might in 
time be deemed necessary^to build 


a larger number of prisons; it 
might become the fashion for gen** 
tiemen to rusticate in prisons ; ^nd 
these places might, in common 
with otliers, change their names, 
and be termed Institutions for 
the Professors of Solitude. This 
scheme might appear very feasible, 
but he confessed, for his part, he 
should not feel himself much 
obliged to any man for confining 
him between four walls for ten or 
twenty years, until he became as 
dry as an Egyptian mummy, and 
his iiead as cold as a cobler^s lap* 
stone. He was as fond of pickles 
as any man ; but be confessed he 
did not envy the illustrious king* 
killers, mentioned by the sangui* 
nary gentleman who followed the 
mover of the question : notwith- 
standing, he should have a greatob* 
jection to be thus preserved like a 
damson or an ancliovy. With regard 
to solitary confinement not being 
severe enough, he could not see 
the great luxury of being alone. 
He would take a lady, for instance, 
shut her up in a room without a 
soul to talk to ; and if she did not 
tell him, that it was the height, the 
refinement of punisiiment, lie was 
very much mistaken. As to the 
cannibal ideas that had fallen from 
the pickling orator (he meant the 
little gentleman with the dog-eared 
library)^ he should give him over to 
the cutting and slaying butchers. 

I had by this gained sufficient 
resolution to speak on the opposite 
side of the question ; but the cry 
of Chair! chair ! Order! order! and 
Hear ! hear ! hear ! so confused me, 
that I acknowledged to niy friend 
Dick my utter incapability; atidtbe 
quest k> being put and carried in 
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the affirmative, I retired with him I study of oratory, at ucyond my ar 
Co a neighbouring house of refresh- ticuiate powers, 
nient, determined to give up the 


ZARA, OR THE DISCONTENTED FAIR. 

Daughters of beauty, who my snirr inspire, 

'Tis your cnchaiitini; notes uwukc iny l>ic ; 

And, oh ! if haply your soft hearts I gam, 

Or use, or pleaMire, from my motley strain ; 

, Though format Clitics, with a suily fiown, 

Deny yt.. ** artiess bard tbo laurel crow'n, 

He still shall triunipli, ifyon deign to spread 


1 our sweeter ii'yr 

Hear, yc ilamsels of Damascus, 
the apologue of the sage Hourah, 
the wise derviche, whose lin^ are 
as the doors of knowleth r. d ! 
whose life is holy, guided - at i 

rule of conduct which uil ' 

gated by Allali to McJ*jiiiet. ’le | 
would teach you to be wise, and .o 
be wise is to be happ; ; to ah«ta*n ' 
from unavailinjr regrets at tl. v^.s- 
pensations of *^rovidi \ whose 
government is ui eisid, and whose ' 
dominion is love. Zara was the , 
pride of the house of Azrotli, the j 
darling of her father, the treasure j 
of all her friends. For her gratifi- j 
cation the finest gums of Arabia 
were torn from their parent beds, 
and thechoicestloomsof Cashimere 
employed for her attire. Her eyes ' 
were brilliant as the sands of Gol- j 
conda, her nose was Circassian, 
and her breath was fragrant as aU 
inonds and myrrh. The birds of 
Paradise were unfledged for her 
turban, and the tail of the red lory 
shone in h^^^ra. 7'lie youth of 
Cairo saluted ^ler hand, and the 
damsels of Suez bowed to her su- j 
perior accomplishments ; yet was 
ste unhappy. In vain were the 
(into silks. laid at her feet, in vain 
tha finest ermine tinged for her I 


; rouiitl iiih hououi* d 

! decoration, or the gifts of nature 
I protferod for her acceptance, 
i Lost to joy, and imiTiersecl in 
melancholy, she threvv herself at 
the foot of a cedar ; the dance of 
c 3 Mnbals even added to her aillic- 
. lion, and, with eyes bedewed wiili 
tears, she unconsciously gazed on 
ahelianthus, whose bursting seeds 
nearly bore it to the earth. “ Am 
I for ever to accuse Maljomet of 
injustice?” said she: “alas! what 
avails it, if all the youths of Syria 
bend in adoration before me, if those 
I admire alone arc driven from my 
presence r What is to me the oBici- 
ous attention of friendship, while 
my heart, cankered with rare, pants 
only for the kindness of one, by 
whom I may be loved and loving ? 
The prophet still bends his arrows 
at my head ; for Mirza, the gentle 
Mirza, is taken from me, and while 
he is absent, Zara can know no 
peace. Mirza is my love, mj" all. 
Why then is it, O Allah, that thou 
hast caused me to love and to be 
beloved only for my punishment? 
Why hast thou annihilated . the 
sonrceof the most delicious ofsen* 
sations? Are my days to pass away 
without a companioin iii my plea- 
sures an*^ my griefs ? Alas I my fa- 
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tlicr, the angel of death even now 
hovers over you, and thy poor 
Zara sliall become as solitary as 
the antelope of the desert. Yes, 
Allali is a god of punishment, he 
delights in cruelty. Zara groans 
in misery, and while he glories in 
his power, he delights to see me 
wretched.” 

Thus, in despair, did the daugh- 
ter of Zimri venture to anaijrn the 

o 

just dispensations of Providence, I 
jint! presumed to judge of eflccts j 
A'^cording to her weak abilities, ! 
Hiihout being able to form a pro- i 
j.er estimate of the cause; wlicn, : 
on a sudden, the blue lightning i 
<\ashcd, thunder rent the air, and 
.he angel Gelecet stood before her 
• lie divine radiance of his fix- 
tures was obscured ; for Gclrcot. 
the immortal, could not perceive, , 
witliout emotion, the ravages which 
sorrow had made on tlie fair face of j 
Zara. Assuming the ofiice of Al- ; 
lab, he rebuked her, but with ac- | 
cents of pity. “O damsel!” he 
exclaimed, “ to whom the Houris ; 


friendship.” The genius stampe/l 
with his foot, and Zara beheld thf 
form of lier first love, not shining;: 
in lionour and bravery, but the 
symbol of a man delighting in 
blood. She saw him in the midst 
of a mosque in flames, insulting 
I a beauteous damsel ; she perceives 
him rending the h;i.ii of her father, 

I a venerable Mufti : she again look* 

I edj and discovered him plundering 
! the wretched. The mirror of Ge- 
I Iccet also shewed his heart ; it was 
I blav.k with every violent passion : 

I and she now found, that an exterior 
! of marly beauty covered a soul 
I hateful to her sight. Taking her 
i eyes frt‘i . the horrible scene, she 
'begged Mie genius to remove so 
; frightful a picture. Alladdin, she 
. ir collected, V as the victim of pa's- 
1 sion, anci had often excited h^r 
ar^rrr ' ‘M)ut wliy is the kind Soly* 
man banished,” slie ne.cred, “ frons 
my p*rescnce * l^(*guiarity presided 
in Ins household, slaves were 
well ordered, he obsf rved the new 
moons and ablutions, be was nei- 


only are superior in beauty, re-! 
uLriun these violent accusations of 
Pro\idcnce, lest they provoke the 
displeasun^ of that being who, in 
a moment, can bowyou to the dust, 


and strew your limbs to the vul- 
tures, like dust in the desert scat- 
tered by the whirlwind. Take this 
mirror, and behold with attention 


those who but late appeared to you 
as fit objects of your love. If egard 
this glass as a boon from Heaven ; 
it will enable you to see the hearts 
of men, and paint the source of 
their actions in the colouring of 
truth. — Alladdin, chief of the Ja- 
nizaries,” said the angel, “was once 
a suitor for your afl'ections; con- 
template now the instability of his 


ther adjicted to wine nor the use of 
opium, he visited the mosque of 
Schirzah, and had promised, on his 
return to me, to sacrifice at tlie 
tomb of a holy prophet. Vic^^ 
1 am sure, never entered his bosouau 
and his life flowed in happy sere- 
nity, like a pexiccful current.”-*- 
“ He was a hypocrite,” said Gele* 
cet ; “but take again the mirrorJ* 
She saw hitn in the caravansary 
overreaching even the merclianu 
of Delhi. 11c had . already sold 
false pearls for real jewels, ami 
with drachms of ill* gotten gold had 
retired to his seat. Zara was thun- 
derstruck ; but wlvat were her sen- 
sations when she heard him resolve, 
that her dear father should be mui- 
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^ered, that he might no longer oh! where, is the wretched daugh- 
•.deprive him, should he become his ter of Zimri to look for happiness 
SDti-in-law, of alarge patrimony; he “ In that power which is above,’* 
even put aside a sum wliicli he in- said the genius, “ leave thy destiny 
tended should bribe the assassin, tohim, who will be the arbiter of thy 
Irritated to excess, she would have fate; cease to dictate to all-seeing 
dashed the unoffending mirror to wisdom, surrender thyself content- 
theearth,but the genius interposed, ed to his will, and Allah will assist 
until she had viewed the hearts of all thee. Go, comfort thy aged father, 
those who, as she conceived, might he is inconsolable for thy absence, 
have rendered her happy. Here The angel of death is notyetcom- 
she beheld a husband lording it missioned to bear him to the tomb; 
over the tender female who doated deport thyself then as becometh a 
on him; there wandered inexorable dutiful child, and leave the rest to 
murderers of the sultanas; some she Heaven.” 

saw leaving their harems for strange The genius disappeared. Zara, 

slaves ; and even Mirza, her dear composed in mind, returned to her 
Mirza, she found a reviler of the father, whose anxiety she sub- 
great prophet. “Oh! gracious dued. Sleep once tnore visited her 
Mahomet!” exclaimed the terri- eyelids, and Zara became again tlie 
fied Zara, “ forgive the humblest child of content, 
of thine handmainds ; but where, John. 


ROSALIA DE PONT LEON.— A SPANISH TALE. 

C Concluded from p, 21 j.) 

THEstateof a culprit, doomed to j every day more violent and cruel, 
the most excruciating torments, , Intoxication, a vice extremely rare 
is less dreadful than was that ofj among the Spaniards, transrorined 
Rosalia. On the one hand was her , him into a ferocious hcasl. Twice, 
conscience, which shrunk with ; in this disgraceful state, did he at- 
horror from every thing criminal; : tempt the life of Rosalia; and 
on the other, a revenge too justly | when he was sober enough lo dis- 
and too long provoked, a revenge ' avow such a design, he declared at 
offered, nay, prescribed to her by! the same time, with horrible im- 
two^persons, who, on more than • prccations, that any stc])s slie might 
one.account, possessed great power || take to escape his tyranny,. or to 
over her; a revenge to which she ii inform any ])erson of the manner 
was moreover incessantly impelled in which she was treated, should be 
by th0 ip^nded victim. Twenty infallibly ])unishcd with death. At 
timea Ker lips vi'ere opened to ap- length, he one evening crowned 
pvitt Don Fadriqueof his danger, his ill usage, by proposing to give 
s^ twenty times did he silence her up his wife to the embraces of the 
Mrith scorn and brutality. The in- companions of his debauchery, 
fatuated wretch, as if he had con- This infamous project he had well 
spired against his own life, grew nigh executed. No sooner did 
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the marcinoness escape from his 
clutches, than she swooned away. 
Tlie cordial administered by the 
duenna served to increase the con- 
fusion of lier senses, already be- 
wildered by shame, terror, and in- 
dignation. 'riiis much-injured wo- 
man, nevertheless, refused to sanc- 
tion guilt ; but did she, for a mo- 
ment, cease to oppose it, to restrain 
the avenging arm which threatened 

her tyrant ? Such, at least, 

was the distraction of her mind, 
that she made no resistance when 
the duenna and her accomplice, 
who happened, as it were, miracu- 
lously to be on the spot, prevailed 
upon her to take a weak dose of 
poison, that, as they said, every 
body might believe that this acci- 
dent, in which she was involved 
with her husband, had been occa- 
sioned by the use of some impro- 
per culinary utensil, and had prov- 
ed fatal to Don Fadrique by driv- 
ing the gout into his stomach. 

Left to herself, delivered, with* 
out knowing how, from the mon- 
sters who had beset her, Rosalia 
flew to the assistance of Don Fa- 
drique : he still breathed ; she was 
in time to witness his last convul- 
sions. In the most violent of them, 
he wounded himself on the right 
temple. The sight of the blood, 
the whole spectacle of horror, the 
poison, which, though taken in 
small quantity, yet operated power- 
fully on organs weakened by grief, 
agitation, and terror, all contribut- 
ed to thr^w the marchioness in- 
to another swoon. She was car- 
ried away ; assistance was admi- 
nistered to her, but she refused all 
succour. She fell into a kind of 
lethajrgv, which long withstood the 
No. LXXIl. Vol XIL 


power of medicine, and into which 
she again sunk whenever she wa!s 
so much belter as to be able to re^ 
collect what had passed. 

The physicians, alarmed, as well 
they might be, ordered her to be 
removed to thecastleof Pont Leon, 
where the purity of the air, and the 
absence of every thing that was 
likely to revive these painful recol- 
lections, might contribute to her 
recovery. A violent fit of illness 
reduced her to the brink of the 
grave ; and her slow convalescence 
was retarded by her frequent re- 
lapses into the moral depression 
which overwhelmed her. From this 
state she was finally roused by a 
soothing, an enchanting voice, the 
first tone of which thrilled her 
heart — the voice of Don Gabriel. * 
Don Fadrique was too generally 
hated and despised, for his death to 
excite any great sensation. Be- 
sides, Father Louis was in the 
house when he expired ; he was 
supposed to have attended him ijn 
1 his last moments ; and tlie reputa- 
tion of the friar was sufficient to 
dispel all suspicion. The relatives^ 
of Don Gabriel had informed hiiii 
of the death of his brother as a na- 
tural event. He hastened to mingle 
his tears with those of his sister-in- 
law. What an inexpressible mix- 
ture of joy, shame, love, and hor- 
ror, filled' her bosom when she be- 
held him ! He, on his part, ascrib#* 
ed her embarrassment to the re- 
I membrance of the past, aivd her 
profound dejection to the grief of 
a virtuous widow. Of all Rosalia’s 
torments, the worst was, to know 
that he was mistaken, and that shre 
was no longer worthy of Mm. * 

To this poignant xonsideri^tl' 

YV 
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tvas added the continual fear of the 
•punishment which she had deserv- 
ed, and wliich the wrath of Heaven 
doubtless delayed only to render it 
more terrible. Her fancy inces- 
hantly represented to her Don Fa- 
drique rising from the tomb, plac- 
ing himself bct\Aeen her and her lo- 
ver, and crying to Don Gabriel, 

Virtuous brotlier! far away 
from that atrocious woman ! fly 
from my murderer !” 

Sometimes the idea banished 
sleep from the eyes of Rosalia; at 
others, it mingled with her dreams, 
or suddenly darted into her mind ! 
at the moment of waking. Even | 
in the dav-time she was haunted ; 
by it to such a degree, that she was ‘ 
apprehensive lest the tremendous ' 
secret should burst from her labour- I 
ing bosom. She could not recover 
her composure but in the society of 
Don Gabriel, whose soothing piety, 
and whose pure and constantly 
increasing affection, seemed to im- 
part new life to her. 

Don Gabriel, after paying a due 
tribute of regret to the ash.es of 
his brother, began to think se- 
riously of the plan conceived by 
his family of uniting him to Rosa- 
lia. It was necessary to obtain a re- 
lease from his vows, and a dispen- 
sation for marrying his sister-in- 
Jaw. Notwithstanding the favour- 
^^)le disposition of the powerful 
. person? on whom the success of his 
applications depended, an affair of 
this natuypqpuld not be transacted 
wlthoi|t.«*^Ays, vvhicli appeared 
very^Vong to a lover. How often 
this interval, did he com- 
to Rosalia of what he termed 
^f(&r coldness, her indifference ! 
/|low often did he express his fears ] 
'^iei|t anoitber bad ravished frqm him 


that heart of which behad imagined 
himself the master. A thousand 
times did Rosalia assure him, that 
this wa? not the case. Have you 
forgotten the past?*’ said he; *^or 
is your love less strong now that 
it is innocent?” Sobs were her 
only reply ; throwing herself into 
Don Gabriers arms, she clung to 
his bosom, where alone she hoped 
lo escape the pangs of remorse. 

Yet this remorse did not prevent 
her from contracting new engage- 
ments. In the first transports of 
grief, she had vowed to bury her- 
self in a convent. Her family 
strongly opposed this resolution, 
and the more eifectually to divert 
her from it, had recourse to the 
royal authority. The austere Philip 
II. could not refuse his interposi- 
tion to a house eminent for high 
ancestry and important services 
rendered to the state. He caused 
it to be intimated to the Marchio- 
ness de Pont Leon, that she would 
*^incur his displeasure by rejecting 
the proposed match. To this pow- 
’ erful motive for compliance, the 
love of Don Gabriel added a still 
stronger, and the matter was soon 
too far advanced to adnnt of a re- 
! fusal. Is it likely, indeed, that 
! she would have refusetl, had she 

j ^ ' 

; been at liberty so to do ? On the 
'otlierhand, by identifying herself 
. w'ith Don Gabriel, by associating 
herself with the piety, the. good 
works, the religious acts of her 
lover, she thought to purify her- 
self, she hoped that the past might 
; bp expiated by the future. This 
illusion imparted to her a kind of 
tranquillity which allowed her to 
open l>er heart to the happiness 
that she enjoyed in the company 
of Don (Gabriel, and tq suffer berr 
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self to be condaeted by this irre- 
sistible charoi to the very foot of 
jtbe altai;. 

No sqQiier liad she reached it, 
than her remorse was again awak- 
ened and her terrors revived : she 
was desirous of breaking off the 
business, or gaining a further delay. 
This hesitation had such an effect 
on Don Gabriel, that Rosalia 
thought he ^ould have died at her 
feet. She could not endure the 
sight ; her resistance was con- 
quered. He caught her in his 
arms, and she, overpowered with 
ail inexplicable, an alarming, a de- 
licious ecstasy, scarcely knowing 
where slie was, what she did, or 
what she promised, found herself 
the wife of Don Gabriel. 

Two uiontlis passed aw'ay, and, 
sjuch is the power of requited love! 
Rosalia had recovered her serenity, 
and the past seemed to her no more 
than an unpleasant dream. 

From the violent effect which 
the poison had produced upon her,, 
the marcliioucss might have sus- 
pected, that it was the intention of 
the duenna and her accomplice to 
sacrifice her at the same time with 
Don Fadrique, either to ensure 
secrecy, or that they might carry 
^(f her valuable jewels, as it would 
have been easy for them to do. 
The duenna was actually stopped 
with a little box containing dia- 
monds and jewels ; but she boldy 
declared, that they were given to 
her by her mistress; and Rosalia, 
conscious that she bad no right to 
accuse any person, durst not con- 
tradict her. 

Th is circumstance, together with 
the horror which she felt for the du- 
enna, and which sbehad the greatest 
4iiH(;ulty to disscnible, soon made 


her wish to get rid of this artfdk. 
woman. The latter accordingly^ 
departed with the ample gifts of 
the marchioness, the price of blood«K^; 
She did not long enjoy them* A 
band of robbers broke into her 
house, and put the wretched crcA* 
ture to death with excruciating tor- 
' tures, to make her confess where 
her treasures were concealed. 

Don Gabriel acquainted his wife 
with this fatal catastrophe. Such 
was the emotion betrayed by Rosa- 
lia at this intelligence, that any 
other person than Idmself would 
|| have suspected there w'as something 
; more in it than sorrow for the 
j cruel death of an old servant. 

I From that moment Rosalia^s peace 
! of mind was gone for ever. The 
• dreadful punishment of the duenna 
haunted her incessantly, warning 
her, thatthe Supreme Judge cannot 
forget guilt, and that her turn was 
approaching. Don Gabriel, deep- 
ly concerned at her melancholy, 
and striving in vain to discover the 
cause of it, imagined, that she be- 
gan to be tired of the cattle of 
Pont Leon, where she had resided 
ever since the first days of her wi- 
dowhood. He resolved to take her 
with him to Madrid, which city 
business obliged him to visit. She 
agreed to accompany him, and 
even hastened the execution of 
his plan, as if she had hoped to fly 
from her conscience. Change of 
place did, in fact, aflbrd her tein^ 
porary relief. They arrived in the 
capital at the hoiir of divine ser- 
vice. While their servants went..tQ 
prepare for their reception at thetf 
palace, Don Gabriel and Rosalia 
stepped into a chiircl\, anidy witii 

equal fervour, tUongli inyery 4l^[- 

fere;>t states cf mipd^ prayed fa Itbe 
Y Y 2 
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Almighty to bless their return to 
Jtheir native city. 

, Meanwhile, a preacher ascend- 
ed the pulpit. Rosalia, struck by 
bis voice, looked at him, and, with 
inexpressible agitation, recognized 
Father Louis. The subject of his 
sermon was the danger of a pas- 
sion unsanctioned either by law or 
by religion. He shewed how na- 
tural is the gradation, how ra- 
pid the progress, how inevitable 
the fall, from the most innocent 
thoughts, the most harmless fami- 
liarities, to vice, to guilt, to the 
most heinous of crimes. His pow- 
erful arguments, the lively but 
terrific pictures which he drew', 
filled all hearts with emotion, hor- 
ror, or remorse ; but whose could 
be so deeply affected as Uosalia^s ? 
Her confusion would have over- 
whelmed her, had not the presence 
of Don Gabriel and the fear of be- 
traying herself made her summon 
up all her strength. Her husband, 
perceiving her emotion, rose and 
led her out of the church. She 
accompanied him mechanically, 
absorbed in a reverie not less pain- 
ful than profound, and without 
even noticing the place at wdiich 
ahe alighted. The fatigue of the 
journey soon threw her into a sound 
sleep, to which she had long been 
aatranger. 

Frightful dreams now called to 
J^er mind the sermon of Father 
Lours, representing tint friar as an 
evif spirit, who, after plunging her 
into guilt, came, in the name of 
Almight^Juisitice, to claim her as 
bis pru^ir. '^She saw him open the 
ton^^ Don Fadriqu'e, who sprung 
%«■ it with convulsive fury, as he 
ViM4»eared in his last moments, and 
mgged \ her to the brink of an 


abyss. These visions so racked 
her mind, that she felt a real relief 
when the dawn awaked her. Re- ^ 
covering from her tremor, she 
smiled at her tranquillity. Her 
eyes, however, involuntarily wan- 
dered over the apartment in which 
she was, and the bed upon which 

she was lying. Oh Heavens ! it 

is the bed of Don Fadrique — here 
lived her husband, here he expired 
poisoned. And that man, whom 
Rosalia called by the dear name of 
Don Gabriel, that man who had 
reposed on her bosom, and who was 
still locked in the sweet slumbers 
of innocence But what 

do I see said she. “ Is this too 
Don Fadrique ? These are his fea- 
tures, his mouth Look at 

his temple too the same 

bloody gash ! It is he himself!”— 
The horror-struck Rosalia, spring- 
ing from her bed, while every limb 
shook violently with terror, fell 
upon her knees, stedfastly fixing 
her eyes upon the formidable ap- 
parition, seeking to invalidate their 
testimony which every moment ser- 
ved only to confirm I . His 

lips quiver he awakes or 

revives, and calls Rosalia Her 

doubts are removed ! it is the 

voice of Don Fadrique! — 
cried she, rushing towards him, 
thou art come, Don Fadrique, to 
claim thy victim ; now plunge her 
into hell ! I did not prevent thy 
death ; I am guilty ; and the poi- 
son .” The prodigy, or the 

delirium of a distempered imagina- 
tion, is suddenly dispelled ; and 
that man, whose extended arms at 
once keep back Rosalia and draw 
her to him, whose eye is anxiously 
fixed upon her, whose trembling 
lips stammer tliese words Wliai 
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frightful dream disturbs thee — 
that man is the unfortunate Don 
^ Gabriel. ‘^Itis no dream,” replied 
Kosalia, in the excess of lier de* 
spair. *‘Kill me — I poisoned your 
brother— I cannot be your wife.” 
Pressing DonGabriel’s hands forci- 
bly against her throat, she repeated 
the words, ‘‘Kill me! kill me! 
Oh ! for mercy ^s sake, kill me !”— 
“O God, forgive her!” ejaculated 
Don Gabriel, raising his tearful 
eyes to heaven : “ forgive her ! for- 
give us both !” Then still doubt- 
ing the possibility of her guilt, 
“ Dear Rosalia 1” said he, “ recall 
yonr wandering senses, which have 
certainly been disturbed by some 
frightful dream.” Overwhelmed 
with shame and anguish, she re- 
mained mute and motionless. — 
“ And can our union, Rosalia, that 
union fraught with such happiness, 
be the fruit of the most atrocious 
of crimes r” Short replies to some 
of bis questions, followed by abso- 
lute silence, coiihrmcd the horrid 
truth which he vainly strove to dis- 
believe. “The Almighty,” said 
he, “ would not leave me in error: 
his justice could not permit us 
longer to enjoy happiness in a 
place which renders us equally 
guilty in his sight O unfor- 
tunate brother ! Rosalia,” 

continued he, in broken accents, 
we must never meet again — never 

more see one another except | 

in eternity.” — “In eternity! Oh: 
no ! Is not hell decreed to murder- 
ers?^*, With these words she fell 
prostrate on the floor, Don* Ga- 
briel raised her, and while the 
tears trickled down his cheeks, ex- 
horted' her not to despair of the 
divine mercy. He told her to what 
coAveint to retircr -even pro-* 


mised to see her again, if it should 
ever be in liis power. • 

He then quitted her abruptly, 
and hastened to join the Christian 
fleet, which, under the command of 
Don Juan, opposed an impregnable 
rampart to the enterprises of the 
Ottomans. The Marchioness de^ 
Pont Leon was acquainted with 
his design, and well founded appre^ 
hensions aggravated the pangs 
which her conscience inflicted. 

The news of the memorable vic- 
' tory of Lepanto diffused general 
joy over all Europe. Rosalia alone 
! gave wpy to the most melancholy 
I preseraiments. Her time was spent 
I between the exercises of religion 
I and the pleasure or punishment of 
' writing to Don Gabriel letters, 

' vvliich lie would perhaps refuse to 
‘ read. In the last of them, repeat- 
; ing all the circumstances of the 
’ past, she described the moment of 
her hushaiicrs departure— “a de- 
, parture,” continued she, “a thou- 
I sand times as painful as our first 
> separation ! Who knows if I shall 
1 ever he worthy to see him again !— 

and then will he But, gracious 

Heaven ! is he not at this moment 
in the midst of danger ! To atone 
for oiir love, he is incessantly ex- 
posing his life, while I, guilty 
wretch that I am, still live!” Then 
followed two lines tliat were scarce- 
ly legible. “He is no morel’ I 
have killed him as I did his bro- 
ther But grief does not till ! 

Ah ! beloved Gabriel !’* 

It appears that she had just writ- 
ten these words, when a letter ar- 
rived, to inform her of the death 
of her husband, who fell at the bat- 
tle of Lepanto, in boarding an Ot- 
toman galley. The shock proved 
too violoRt for the marchioness, atid 
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broke the feeble bonds whicli still 
atjtached her to life. She was found 
dead on her knees before the table 
on which shehad been writing, and 
partly reclined against a chair that 
stood beside it; happy in her de- 
liverance from her misery, still 


more happy if a God of mercy, 
moved by the torments which she 
suffered, fhall have passed that 
judgment on her which some ten- 
der hearts have done, and pro- 
nounced, that Rosalia was more un- 
fortunate than criminal. 


FRAGMENTS from the POCKET-BOOK or an AMATEUR. 

. (Continued from p. 


SPLENDOUR NOT INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH THE CHARACTER OF SEATS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

If some have been absurd enough/r 
to sacrifice the graces of regularity 
and synunetry to what they might 
perhaps consider picturesqueness, 
others have not less absurdly main- 
tained, that regular architecture 
should be confined to cities. It 
must be allowed, that a palace 
standing in the midst of a corn- 
field or dreary heath, or an elegant 
villa situated in a morass, might 
cause as much disgust as pleasure 
in the beholder, for there they 
would certainly he misplaced; but 
that either should be considered as 
an intruder in scenes of such po- 
lished beauty as to appear expressly 
formed for them, I cannot conceive. 
I am rather inclined to think, that 
the building and landscape tend 
reciprocally to set each other off, 
as the gem that glows on the breast 
of beauty communicates and re- 
ceives additional charms. A beau- 
tiful piece of architecture is seen 
no where to greater advantage than 
when situated in a spacious park. 
Its simple tint is well contrasted 
by foliage of the surrounding 
groves, and the verdure of tlie 
lawn. It seldom happens that more 
iban one* good point of view can 


be obtained of buildings within ci- 
ties, whilst in the country they may 
be viewed in every direction and 
from any distance. The original 
freshness of the edifice too is re- 
tained longer in the latter situation, 
than amid the smoke of the metro- 
polis. If those who wished tocon-‘ 
fine magnificent edifices to cities, 

, were induced to form such a wish, 

. merely bccau.se they considered 
that they would be more univer- 
sally seen and admired, we might 
pardon them on account of their 
good intention. Yet it does not ap- 
; pear probable, that our cities would 
I be embellished with palaces, be- 
cause our country mansions should 
be erected in a homely style. I am 
rather inclined to suppose, tiuit 
those magnificent seats, dispersed 
throughout the island, have con- 
tributed in ho small degree to dif- 
fuse a more general taste for refine- 
ment and elegance, which would 
otherwise he confined to the me- 
tropolis and some principal tonn^, 
as is the case in France^, where their 
ruinous and sliabliy chateaux form 
a striking contrast with the ele- 
gance of an English no.bi, email’s 
seat. Neither ought wc to forget 
how many visitors our shew-houses, 
as they are perhaps somewhat re- 
proachfully termed, attract to tb^ 
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neiglibourhood^and how much they 
have contributed to the custom of 
making tours, one of the anost laud- 
able and gratifying pursuits of 
persons whose fortune and leisure 
permit them to indulge in them. 

Few splendid seats, however, 
have been erected of late years ; 
hardly any thing resembling the 
gorgeous palace, no Houghtons or 
Blenheims-: still, did I apprehend 
that the number of magnificent ha- 
bitations* in our metropolis would 
he augmented by the decrease of 
those in the country, I should less 
reluctantly acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of such an opinion; although 
even then that elegance and splen- 
dour, which are now diffused over 
a whole empire, would be confined 
within much narrower limits. 

ON THE ADMISSION OF PAINTINGS 
IN CHURCHES. 

It is to be hoped, that the period 
will one day arrive, when our art- 
ists will be permitted to employ 
themselves in decorating religious 
buildings. Many persons may be 
inclined to regard painting as sa- 
vouring too much of Popery to be 
admissible int6 Protestant church- 
es, or may perhaps object to it, 
thinking that its attractions would 
rather withdraw the attention, than 
tend to heighten the spirit of de- 
votion. To the first objection it 
may be answered, that the admis- 
sion or rejection of pictures does 
not constitute the distinction be- 
tween the Romish and English 
church. We should certainly smile 
at the person who should venture 
to accuse the cathedral of St. Paul 

* Or rather the paaciVy, aince, with eery 
few exceptioDs, plaioneM, rather thao splen- 
dour, cliaracteriaea' externally the foWu reti- 
flensM of f he nobility. '' 


as partaking too strongly of the 
character of Popery, because it h<s 
a dome ; or ivho should hint, that it 
would be advisable to remove the 
beautiful painted windows of King^s 
College chapel, as decorations too 
splendid for a sacred edifice. To 
the second objection it might be. 
replied, that if painting be incom- 
patible with the solemnity of a 
place dedicated to the Deity, it 
surely betrays somewhat of incon- 
sistency to admit altar-pieces, be- 
fore which the most solemn rites of 
our religion are performed: and 
those who start similar objections 
must forget, that the inattentive will 
permit the most trifling objects 
to interrupt the course of their 
I thoughts ; and surely it would bo 
somewhat better, if such had their 
attention occupied on some affect- 
ing scene drawn from holy writ,» 
than engaged in criticising the dress 
of others, or displaying their own 
finery. Y et anxious as I certainly 
am to behold the pencil employed 
in ornamenting the walls of our 
churches, no one can more ear- 
nestly deprecate the abuse of this 
art. 

Personifications of the Deity or 
Trinity, absurd legends of saints, 
ex votos^ and shocking martyrdoms, 
are indeed unworthy of being plac- 
ed in a Protestant temple. Every 
approach to nudity, too, should 
also be strictly prohibited. But to 
reject the sublime and pathetic 
scenes which the sacred writings 
arc so abundantly able to supply, 
savours more of the spirit of into- 
lerant Puritanism than of enlight- 
ened piety.' If the mind could be 
strongly moved by the view of A 
Saviour^s passion, it' would be only 
an indiscreei aysterity that would 
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prohibit the use of such represen- 
tations, or forbid the pencil of the 
artist to heighten the impression 
made by the eloquence of the 
preacher. 

It would be more rational to re- 
prove those panegyrics, which, un- 
der the name of epitaphs, too often 
disgrace the walls of our temples, 
which are not unfrequcntly as con- 
tradictory tQ truth as repugnant to 
humility. Yet no one condemns, 
as indecorous, that display of title' 
and descent, and those laboured 
inscriptions, which tend rather to 
foster the pride of their survivors, 
than honour the memory of the 
deceased; or atleast, prove that hu- 
mility is not the most prominent of 
their virtues. In some instances it 
must be allowed, that panegyric is 
pardonable ; but it should never 
be employed on characters whose * 
virtues come in a questionable ' 
shape. ! 

It cannot, therefore, be thought . 
too severe,, if we are tempted to 
condemn that inconsistency which, 
while it banishes the labours of the 
pencil, permits the chissel to em- 
blazon the temples of the Deity 
with the ostentatious display of he- 
raldic honours and of the vaunted 
merits of the creature. 

Notwithstanding this, I am far 
from condemning thi»introduction 
of statues and monuments, pro- 
vided they are erected to merit 
of indisputable excellence : but I ! 
should always advise conciseness | 
in the inscriptions^ since tedious ( 


ones will seldom be read through ; 
and when they take too much pains 
to convince us of the virtues of the ^ 
deceased, we are rather apt to sus- 
pect good qualities which require 
to be so laboriously displayed : a 
name' really honourable, speaks 
more than a thousand eulogies. 

I will conclude these loose hints 
on the subject by the following 
quotations from the 14th Essay of 
Dr. Knox : — 

I cannot help thinking, that 
they who repudiate all ornament, 

I and all the modes of aftecting the 
senses in the oiRces of religion, as 
indecent, impious, or improper, do 
not recollect the temple of Solo- 
mon, but suffer their good sense to 
be overpowered ,in this instance, by 
the zeal of a barbarous fanaticism. 

The processions and pompous 
! formalities of religion, however, 

' exploded in the warmth of refor- 
I mation, as papistical relics, are cer- 
, tainly useful in the community, 
when they are not suffered to ex- 
ceed the bounds of moderation. 

None can detest Popelry more 
than myself; but yet it appears to 
me, that many of the splendid and 
august scenes which that persua- 
sion admits, are highly useful, if 
considered only as furnishing an 
harmless entertainment to the low- 
er orders of mankind. 

I really think, that the admis- 
sion of paintings in the church, un- 
! der due regulations, would produce 
! a desirable effect on the morals of 
t thelower classes.’* 


Plate 27.— BUCitiNGHAM STAINS WATER-GATE. 
Previously to the invention of mode of conveyance for the- great, 
coaches, and their introduction from one part of the British metrb- 
i^to this country} the ordinary poUs to anotl^er, was by water. 
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Accordingly we find all their man- 
sions situatedr near the river ; and 
fo late, as the reign of, Queen 
Elizabeth, the space between the 
Strand and the Thames was occu- 
pied by the detached houses and 
gardens of the most dstinguisbed 
nobility and persons belonging to 
the court. All the streets south- 
ward of that line owe their names 
to these houses, each of which 
had stairs leading down to the 
river, for the convenience of taking 
the water. 

One of these mansions, which 
stood westward of the spot now 
occupied by the magnificent pile 
of the Adelphi Terrace, was an- 
ciently the residence of the Bishops 
of Norwich, but was exchanged in 
1535, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
for the Abbey of St. Bennet Holme, 
Norfolk. Its next possessor was 
‘Charles Brandon, Duke of Suifolk, 
who gave in exchange for it his 
bouse called Southwark Palace. 
In the reign of Queen Mary it was 
purchased by Dr. Heath, and re- 
ceived the name of York-House, 
which is still perpetuated in the 
appellation of York - Biiildii^s, 
given to the houses which stand 
on its site. Under James I. Arch- 
bishop Matthew exchanged it witl> 
the crown for several manors. It 
was afterwards the residence of the 
Lord Chancellors Egerton and Ba- 
con, and was next granted to 
James's favourite, Yilliers, Duke 
of Buckingham, by whom it was 
most magiiificently).rebuilt. If the 
changes and seizures 91 F pifoper^ 
that were the result of the clvR 
war, by which Charles I. lost bis: 
crown and life, the parliament, iiv 
1648, conferred it on General fur- 
fax, wliose daughter and hciriour- 
Nt. LXXII. r9l XJJ. 


I lying George Viiliers, tbe second 
I Duke of Buckingbaa, the traus^ 
reverted to the rightful owner, who 
resided hei'e for several yauw sub- 
sequent to the Restoration. By him 
it was disposed of^ the mansion was 
demolished, and xm its site were' 
erected several streets, in which his 
name and t itle are preserved. Such 
was the origin of George, Viiliers, 
Duke, and Buckingham streets ; 
and the very particle has been 
retained in Of-alley. 

The only vestige now remaining 
of the splendid mansion of the 
Buckinghams, is the Water-Gate, 
represented in the annexed view, 
situated at the bottom of Bucking- 
liam-street. Ralph, in his Critical 
Review of Public liuiidiiigs, charac- 
terizes it as “ the most perfect piece . 
of building that does honour to the 
name of Inigo Jones : it is planne.tl 
in so exquisite a taste, formed of 
such equal and harmonious parts, 
and adorned with such proper and 
elegant decorations, that nothing 
can be censured or added. It is 
at once happy in its situation be- 
yond comparison, and-fancied in a 
style exa^y aaiuA to thtt ^tua- 
tioir. Tben}ck-wqiil^,orriu£g, Can 
never be bettacintrpduced^^ in 
baift&ga: aii^ oSfirter; 

and iniUmd,ii.ia.§-gw>at:-<|hastiop, 
whether it ou|^| to be oMKhs. t^e 
of any where .On thf^ sitte 
nextto the wiuiay im yatttieaCTBoef 
tl^e family and on the 

n^tb-froBt ia ii^^j^^edtbafeiiietto, 

: f[|p:erpveaBBie^'^|^liei Cajlieula Crtac^ 
^be. CrasB. toucbstoac* of 

pa this »de. is a small 
tmaeer-piwrtwidwtfa, Ihne- teecs, 
ia kept up biSF aista.taaad- 
Uponsdte boiiM^ the luigfa- 

tonxiaqg strt!«9tair..j|a4 beiag in- 
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closed from the public, forms an 
promenade for the in- 

At the western extremity of this 
terrace- walk are the York-Build- 
ings water-works, an edifice with 
a lofty brick tower, erected for 
raising Thames water for the sup- 
ply of the neighbourhood. The 
works are under the supcrintend- 


agreeable 


ence of a company, incorporated 
by act of parliament in ItlOL 
The curious reader will be pleas- 
ed to learn, that in the house at 
the south-east corner of Bucking- 
ham-street, the Czar Peter the 
Great resided, when he visited 
; England in the early part of last 
I century. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mr. Foster is about to publish 
an enlarged edition, with plates, of 
his Researches about Atmospheric 
Phenomena. The plates are views 
from nature, illustrative of Mr. 
Howard’s Nomenclature of the 
Clouds, &c. 

Mr.-F, W. Blagdon has in the 
press, The FrencJt Interpreter^ or a 
Vocabulary of Words and Phrases 
for the use of persons unacquaint- 
ed with the French language, in a 
neat pocket volume. 

George Power, of t!ie *23d regi- 
ment of foot, surgeon to his Ma- 
jesty’s forces, has in the press, in 
oue large vol. 8vo. a History of the 
JUmpir&^f the Mussulmans in Spain 
and Portugal from the first inva- 
sion of the Moors to their ultimate 
expulsion from the Peninsula dur- 
ing the. reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. 

In a few days will be published, 
iri'bne volume 8vo. with large maps, 
plans, &c. a circumstantial account 
of The Campaign in Russia^ embel- 
lished plans of the battles of 
Mos^^j^^ahd Malo-Jaroslavitz, by 
Eugene Labaume, captain of the 
rp^al geographical engineers, .&c. 

work has created an extraor- 
dmary. sensation in France^ It. is 


I not merely a dry narrative of bat- 
! ties, but abounds with the most 
beautiful descriptions of affecting 
and interesting scenes, of which 
the author was an eye-witness. 

All seriously disposed persons 
will rejoice to learn the intended 
; publication of a new weekly paper, 
! to be entitled 'The Christian'* s Sun^ 

\ day Gazette^ expressly designed to 
; encourage thoughts and feelings 
congenial with the institution of 
I the Christian Sabbath, and to pro- 
mote the cause of religion, virtue, 
and philanthropy. This paper, the 
first number of which will appear 
on the 8th of January next, will be 
forwarded to all parts of the united 
kingdom by Saturday night’s post, 
so as to afford opportunity for pe- 
rusing it on the Sunday, to the dis- 
tance of more than one hundred 
miles from the metropolis. The 
principal departments which it will 
i comj)rise are as follow 1. Flans, 
Proposals, and Suggestions for Im- 
provements in matters relating to 
Religion, Morals, and the general 
Welfare of Society^ with Animad- 
versions on Abuses, &c. — 2. Ac- 
counts of Institutions and Proceed- 
I ingsof Societies and Meetings for 
I Rclii^ious and Benevolent Pur- 
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poses in all parts of the British Em- 
pire, including Bible and Mission- 
ary Soefieties, &c. — 3w Biographi- 
cal Accounts of Persons eminent 
for Piety, Charity, and Benevo- 
lence, living and cleceased. — 4. Se- 
lect weekly Chronicle of remark- 
able Events, together with Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, in the 
Courts of Law, &c. in which the 
interests of Religion are involved. 
--d.MisceihineousAnecdotes, tend- 
ing to promote Piety and Virtue. — 
0. Preferments in the Church and 
Appointments of Dissenting Mini- 
sters. — 7. Marriages and Obituary 
of distinguished Persons. — 8. Ad- 
vertisements of Books designed to 
serve the cause of Religion and 
Morality; of Relig^us, Charitable, 
and Benevolent Institutions and 
Objects, &c. 

Ill the pregs, and speedily will 
be published by subscription, in 
one volume small 8vo. Ullage Con- 
rersatioN, or the Vicar’s Fireside. 
This production is designed to in- 
vestigate the nature of good and 
evil, in which the possession of the 
virtues, the enjoyment of the plea- 
sures, and the regulation of the 
passions, are considered as increas- 
ing the sum of general happiness, 
or the more extended dissemina- 
tion of good, the proportionate di- 
iniiiution of vice, and consequently 
of positive evil. 

Mr. Campbell, author of the 
Pleaifures of Hope, is engaged on 
a series of Biographical and Critical 
lisiays on the Works of the British 
Poets. 

Tlie late Mr. Pratt left ready for 
the press, a small volume of poems, 
called PUtozaThoughtSf written du- 
ring theperiod in which he was con- 
to his bed by an accident, fropi 1 
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the effects of which he nevef reco- 
vered. "• 

Dr. Montucci is proceediiVg to- 
ward the completion bf his ^great 
Chinese Dictionary. The number 
of characters engraved is 14,000; 
by the end of next year the engrav-. 
ings will be finished, when the num- 
ber will exceed 24,000. 

Dr. Robinson, master of the free 
grammar - school of Ravenstone- 
! dale, has nearly completed his long 
j promised Theological Cyclopedia j or 
I Universal Dictionary of Biblical 
: Knowledge, serving as a note-book 
I to all editions of the Bible, and aS' 
j a complete illustration of all sub- 
jects of rcligionsstudy andinquity. 

Mr. Ariliur Taylor has in the 
press, in anSvo. volume, an Histo- 
rical Treatise of the Unction and Co- 
ronation of the Kings and Queens cf 
England. This work will contain 
remarks on the tenure of the crown ; 
a history of the regalia and rpyal 
vestments ; an account of the court 
of claims, and of the feudal ser- 
vices, processions, ceremonies, and 
ritual used at the inauguration of 
our kings ; with a Chronicle of 
I English coronations, from the’ ear- 
liest observance of the ceremony. 
Many particulars of the custom^ 
of foreign kingdoms are- inter- 
spersed ; copious reference to au- 
thorities will be found in the notes; 
and an appendix of curious docu- 
ments will be subjoined. . : 

Dr. Charles Lloyd has announced 
his intention of publishing by sub-* 
>cription, a translation of the His- 
torical Anecdotes of ^'^alcrius Max-' 
imus : with notes, explanatory of 
the moral and religious principles' 
of the Romans, Greeks, Carthagi* 
niaiis, Pe^Fians, and other rritions* 
mentioned in the prigipal, whick 

• ? z 2 
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^mprdieiTds notices of almost I'Sea; varioas little 'tours in the 
ever]( illustrious character of an- i mountains of Altai, in the Kirgisian 
cient^tiines. The work will appear Steppe ; a journey to Bofosowsk 
bamlsomely printed, in 4to. to* from fabst in Tobolsk. The last 
wards the<end of the present year, three aHe front manuscripts. 

• The Rev. John Campbell is en- The very' interesting Voyage of 
gaged upon a narrative of bis Tra- LieutenanU Vawidqff and €hwost(^ 
veh in South Jfriea,unA&ci9k«a at to the North-we*t Coast of Anierica, 
the request of the Missionary So- of which we some time since gave a 
ciety, to promote the knowledge of brief sketch, has lately made its 
Christianity among the Hottentots, appearance in the Russian lan- 
Some of the tribes visited by the guage, in two volumes, with plates 
author had never seen an Euro- and maps. Some account of the 
pean. He crossed the peninsula remarkable lives of those officers 
from east to west, nearly in the is given in the preface, written by 
course of the Great Orange river. Admiral Scbischkoff ; from which 
and had die satisfaction to discovejr it is obvious, that Dawidoff was 
the junction of several rivers before particularly qnaliBed for making 
unknown. The work will form discoveries. A Gerniiin transla- 
one large Syo. volume, and is ex- tion of this lyork is preparing 
pected to appear about Christmas, at the Geographical Institution at 
A new poem from the celebrated Weimar, 
pen of Mr. WalterScott, underthe Lieut.-Gen. G. Cockburn’s nar- 

tide of The Prince of the Isles, is rative of his Voyage vp the Mediter-^ 
nearly ready for publication. ranean in 1813, will be shortly* 

Count Edward Vargpis Bedmar, published. It contains an account 
who last year made a scientific of a tour in Sicily, Malta, and the' 
tour through Norway to the Nortti Lipari Islands, undertaken at a 
Cape, and returned by Finland and very interesting period ; and will 
Sweden, to Copenhagen, is prepar- be accompanied by numerous well 
ing to lay before the public the executed views and plans taken on 
Fesult of his observations during the spot, descriptive of a highly 
this interesting journey. beautiful and romantic country. 

Dr. Ji^ansner, of St. Petersburg, and illustvadve of recent public 
is engaged in translating a collec- events in that quarter, 
tien of'sbort narratives of Travels A#new edition of Dc. Lettsom’s 
in Russia in Europe and Asia, itom Naturalist's and Trcneller's Com-> 
jjlusBiim printed works and mann- patnon, will be published 'nekt 
Kripts. This collection is intend- month. This work, whose great 
ed to appeir in detached yolunies, utility ha* been so long- acknow- 
as Ui^ .kud eircinnstsnees shall. ledged,;will now be cemidenibly 
penaliit. Set^l narratives are enlarged: in the new impression 
teadyfpr the press: for instance, all the subjects formerly treated of, 
lUtikof three tonrs undertaken by will be carefully revised, and ndapt-^ 
Jfewergin, the academician ; atour ed to the- present state of oor 
4e Linezsk; two . journeys to the knowledge of natustal science, and 
l&atteatHlsj t^reb to ttieCiMpian levernl highly. interw^ngadditiOM 
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will be ma^ ; which it is hoped 
will render the work a most ser- 
. Ticeable and sigreeable vade-me* 
«um to all Who are fond of natu* 
ral history, -and to travedlers par- 
ticularly in every part of the globe. 
- Mr. ^kewell is about to pub- 
lish,. a new edition of the Introduc- 
tion to Geologg. It wiil be enlai^- 
ed, particularly in tlie part which 
treats of the mineralogy of Eng- 
land, by information acquired 
during a recent tour made by the 
author in different parts of our 
island and on the eastern coast of 
Ireland. The principal geological 
facts and discoveries that have 
been made on the continent of 
Europe, and in other quarters of 
the globe, will be. noticed; and it is 
intended that the work shall give a 
view of the present state of the 
science. 

MUSICAL KEVIEW. 

Elegant Extracts Jor tlu German 
Flute, consisting Airs with Va- 
riations, Rondos, Marches,lValtzes, 
Ihu!ts,S!c. selected from the Com- 
positions of the most favourite Au- 
thors} some of which are com- 
posed, and the whole arranged, by 
L. Gianella, Professor of the 
German Flute. Nos. I. II. III. 
Pr. is. each. 

Till work, of which thesmthree 
numbers form the beginning, is 
proposed to be completed in two 
volumes; and taking what is be- 
fore us as an earnest of ■ what is to 
eofoe; we have eveiy reason to pre- 
dicfeitample aecoess. Besides their 
neat compendious form and sUpe* 
vior typogiwphical' elegance, tbese 
books possess, in an eminent de^ 
gree, every ktod «f iptrinsic merit 
wliieliacoUieettofi of this desctii{^ 
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tioD can possibiy iay.j^aiiwto. In 
point of sdeetion,- ttethinig 'but 
what'is reaBy good and ewribnn* 
able to the bertmedbilt^ihwHr bu 
been admitted: hence wd’CMet 
frequeady with the namM Of Xle^ 
zart, Haydn, Braham^ Shield; SCet 
venson, Mazzinghi, ifoshop, &«; 
prefixed tothepieoes eonttined in 
these numbers ; and in regard to 
the treatment of bis materials, Mr. 
Gianella’s task has been discharged 
with great ability and judgment. 
Not 8nly has he nowhere lost siglit 
of the character of bis instrument, 
but in those ports which proceed 
from bis own pen, especially the 
numerous variations, a refined taste 
and much practical experience 
are obviously perceptible. The 
duets, likewise, bespeak the cor- 
rect and efficient harmonist^ and iii 
proof of this assertion, we will only 
advert to the air “ Vai che sapetH,'* 
the original harmony of which is 
as adequately exhibited, as two 
flute staves could possibly expriiss 
tlie same. 

Les petits BijOnx, eonsikting -cf fa- 
vourite Airs, Dstneek, aitd Rdiidos 
for the Piano-Fur^, *eomposed 
the moti eelehnatid ProfdStbrsi 
No. XX. Pr.2s: . • 

Mr. Kiallmark, the authdr of 
thisuumber, here presents ua^wlth 
a set of variutioiis on a wSdCz-- 
theme in C major, Which, if 'we 
mistake not,'isbat'tfaietri6iof'What 
is known -under the name of **^>0 
Oopenhagen Waltz.^* The varia- 
tions are conceived in an CUsy and 
fomiliar style, the left hand being 
sehiom odierwise enga:ged^'’'thaii 
giving the - eliord in tbrSe stfcc^s- 
sive quavers. • Nos. 4. and 0. ehu- 
ploy the hands -cross-ways with 
pnprimy, Ne« Ai can bwdfy tm 
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termed a variation of the subject. 

5. has tfie. waltz in C minor, 
with the usual deviation into Eb. 
luajor; but that deviation is not 
effected in, the most mellow man- 
ner. In the sixth variation, a suc- 
cessive flow of triplets is tastefully 
employed, and the conclusion, ex- 
hibiting the theme in the bass, 
merits our approbation. The whole 
is .well calculated for the desk of 
the pupil. 

Les petils Bijoux^ &c. No. XXL j 
Pr. 2s. * j 

Another waltz, entitled The i 
King of Prussia’s Welcome to Eng- 
land,” and composed by Mr. L. 
von Escb, forms the subject of this 
number. The waltz, as well as its 
trio, is pretty, and eflectually sup- 
ported by an adequate accompa- 
niment« In the 3d page a bold 
minor acts in good contrast ; but 
we Iiavean objection to its rhythm; 
the first period having five and the 
last three bars, instead of four and 
fouV. The consecutive transitions 
by increasing thirds (11. 4 and 5) as 
well as the remainder of that page, 
merit distinct praise ; and equal 
commendation is due to the whole 
of the 4th page, especially the latter 
half up to the suspended cadence. 
The kind of coda in the 5th page is 
attractive, from its very simplicity, 
and serves to bring about a brilliant 
conclusion in tlie 6th page. The 
ease with which this waltz is set, 
its melodiousness, and its correct 
and diversified harmonic arrange- 
ment, constitute undeniably great 
recommendations, both for the prac- 
tice, of. the learner, and the amuse- 
ment of the proficient amateur. 
T^spetits Bijouxy &c.. No. XXII. 

Pr. 2s. 

The Jast .Whistle, composed 


by Mr. Shield,” and stated to be 
'^arranged as a rondo by Mr. John 
Davy,” forms the main subject of 
this, number of the above-named 
periodical publication, being pre- 
ceded by an introductory largo. 
This largo might more properly 
have been termed a prelude, as, 
under that appellation, the desul- 
tory nature of its structure, and 
the absence of regular plan, would 
l:ave appeared less liable to obser- 
vation. In all other respects it 
calls for a large share of our appro- 
bation : its progress, however ran- 
dom, evinces delicacy of taste and 
science. “ The last Whistle” 
would have been the last thing ze^e 
should have chosen for the subject 
of a roudo ; a melody so capricious, 
and which at almost every bar slips 
into a new key, is -not well calcu- 
lated for such a purpose. Nor 
has Mr. D. to speak the truth, made 
anything like a rondo of it: the 
subject not only does not recur at 
intervals, but is altogether very 
sparingly used as a ground-work. 
We consider it rather as a fantasia 
elicited by the theme; and under 
that view, we may bestow praise 
without contradiction. The part 
which immediately follows the sub- 
ject is particularly elegant, and 
reminds us of Haydn’s style: pp. 
3 andy4 are full of the most able 
harmonic combinations ; indeed, 
perhaps over -abundant in modu** 
lation ; and the portion , ill the last 
page, where the bass gives a fair 
glimpse of the subject, merits dis- 
tinct mention. . The powerful and' 
cflective manner likewise in which 
Mr. D, wields his. left hand cannot 
be too mudi applauded • 

J Sonata for tht Piam^Fortiy with 
dccomwmmtnts jar the Fiolin op 
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Fhite and Violoncello^ compoaed 

and respectfully dedicated to Mrs. 

EaHe, c/* Beningbrough Ilallj 

Yorkshire, by Ph. Knapton. No. 

I. Pr. 4s. 

The very sight of a new sonata 
has something cheering in this age 
of musical trifles, and we deem it | 
no small recommendation when a ; 
composer, instead of letting offi 
squibs and crackers with the mul*^ 
titiide of his fellow-writers, re- 
solves to attempt a production of 
regular compass, and of more than 
ephemeral stamp. In this instance, 
however, it is not the resolution 
alone we have to applaud ; the 
execution, too, demands our warifi- 
est |)raise ; and this praise is not a 
little enhanced by the circumstance 
that Mr. K.^s sonata is all his own, 
instead of being, according to fa- 
shion, a thing of shreds and patch- 
es, “ in zchich is infroduced^^ this or 
that street-ditty, Scotch bag-pipe, 
melody, or Irish jig, for want of 
having to introduce one’s own pro- 
perly. The first movement, in E b, 
is a regular allegro, in two parts, 
of workmanlike construction. Whe- 
ther we advert to the classic sub- 
ject, to the numerous passages of 
great variety and peculiar ele- 
gance, to the well planned modu- 
lations,* the complete and select 
harmony, or the excellent violin 
part, especially in some melodious 
dolces, all appears the work of ta- 
lent guided by the study of the 
best models. The adagio, how- 
ever, in A b, is the pride of the 
whole publication ; replete with 
tlie most delicate sensibility, rich 
in ornamental colouring, it pro- 
ceeds with a steady pace from its 
fine subject, through four or five 
equally beautiful analogous con- 
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ceptions, till it concludes in tran- 
quil repose. We have particularly 
to congratulate the author on 1.2, 
p. 10; Having already outstep- 
ped our limits, we shall only add, 
tliat the rondo allegretto (in E b) 
perfectly maintains the character 
of sterling merit which the preced- 
ing movements impart to this so- 
nata: its happy subject has not 
been less neglected ; we find it 
transformed into every sort of ra- 
mifications, digressions, and evo- 
lutions, and it amply possesses all 
the advantages which we have no- 
ticed in the allegro. ' Except the 
nice attention to time required for 
I the adagio, this sonata will be found 
I less difficult of* execution than 
I wiiat it appears at a first glance. - 
j jil Duet Concertante for the Harp 
and Piano- Forte, in which is (9 ) 
introduced three favourite Irish 
Melodies, viz. Erin go bragh,^^ 
Gramachree,'^ and the Bard^s 
Bequest,^’* or the Legacy, com- 
posed for and dedicated to Miss 
Coltsmann, by N. B. Challoner. 
Op. 20. Pr. 4s. 

Conceiving, from the nature of 
the dedication, that the author, in 
this instance, accommodated his 
pen to national partiality; we cap 
account for the purely Hibernian 
ingredients of which this duet is 
compounded. Had the choice been 
spontaneous, it would have been 
better to have left these Irish sub- 
; jects to their affecting native sim- 
I plicity, than disguise them under 
I high-coloured modern embellish- 
ment, by which they gain as little 
in Tdterest as an Irish stew benefits 
in flavour from high seasoned ar- 
tificiat cookery. Premising thus 
much, we uinst id justice say, that 
tbeke disadvautages^ fancied on 
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onr part or TCal, bare been suc- 
eftsfuUy encountered, if not sur- 
i^ounted : tbe airs themselves are 
inttoduced under tbe roost select 
and varied barroonies, and tiie de- 
ductions and modulations devised 
with extreme ability and taste. 
The two instruments are- tbron’o 
into constant and alternate action 
in a masterly manner, and :their 
mutual flights are directed by a 
bold and classic imagination. This, 
however, is the more conspicuous 
in those portions of tbe duet which 
leave their Irish subjects juost in 
tbe lurch i and tbe introductory 
largo, which ^so is sot of Grama- 
, fchree descent, however brief, fur- 
ther exemplifies thisremarik, by its 
feeling and impressive strains. 
Pot-pourri Jor the Piano- Forte, in 
which is (? ) hitrodueed several 
Spanish Airs, eompostd, and hum- 
ify dedicated, by permission, to her 
Jloyal Highness the Princess Char- 
. htte of Wales, by Sixto Perez. 

A largo and allegretto in D ma- 
jor, followed by au andante and 
allegretto in D minor ; all which ! 
.snovements possess throughout, | 
•and completely, a Spanish charac- : 
iter. The largo proceeds with a i 
pathetic* flow of melody, and die 
poffice of the left hand, towards the 
rconclosion, in sustaining the A, 
(while at tlie same time ascending 
<and descending in semiquavers, has 
4 pleasing and somewhat novel ef- 
Aewt. allegretto, in two sliarps, 
v‘|wasts^(Clliiauf^ theme in the po- 
■jacca which a variety 

aifsecodia^ portions, truly Spa- 
nish, have been appropriately en- 
•gcafted : nor has -the autlior for- 
igotten to add a competent quan- 
tum of modulations ; and in that re- 
apeot^ well as oo accoontof some' 


good bass and crossed-band pass- 
ages, .the 4tli page is entitled to 
our best commendation. The short 
andantf consists of a well known 
Spanish air; neither is tbe last 
movement in | tine new in sub- 
ject, although replete with ad- 
ditions from tbe author’s pen, 
which render it altogether an inte- 
resting wbolei Tbe 12ch and Iflth 
pages may preferably be named as 
attractive, by their inventive ta- 
lent, and tlie harmonic skill they 
display ; and the conclusion is ma- 
naged with much taste. To us this 
composition has afforded real en- 
tertainment : it is not a compound 
of hacknied passages ahd turns, 
but contains many original ideas ; 
and even those which m<(y not be 
so, are not the less agreeable for 
being borrowed from the musical 
store of a nation, with whose melo- 
dies we are less familiar, than with 
our own, or thoseof the French and 
Italians. 

Grand March, Duet far the Piano- 
Porte, campowd, and dedicated to 
the Misses Agar, by J.Camidge, 
Mns. Bac. Cantab. Pr. 3s. 

A slow match in D minor, witk 
a quick march and coda in D ma- 
jor. In tbe former we observe a 
boldness and originality in melody 
and harmony, that render the ef- 
fect of this composition truly strik- 
ing; and its seriousness is well 
contrasted by the agreeable .sub- 
ject of the quick movement which 
succeeds ; although its ideas are 
less uncommon than those of its 
predecessor. Anotlier recommend- 
ation of this publication consists in 
tbe skill displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the two parts; Tbe se- 
cond, instead of being amere train - 
bearer of the first, has not only al- 
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ternate portions of th^ melody to 
perform, but contains such essen- 
tial atid well placed parts of the 
harmony, that of the two it will be 
found to be the most active and la- 


borious, especially as to time, a fa- 
miliarity with the observance and 
nicetj,^ of which forms an indis- 
pensable requisite in the due per- 
formance of this march.' 


PARLIAMENTARY GRANT FOR THE RELIEF OF THE 
SUFFERERS BY THE WAR IN GERMANY. 


The pains bestowed by the Lon- 
don Committee in the preparation 
of theTable of Distribution, and the 
judgment and skill displayed by it 
in this business, were duly acknow- 
ledged by the Westminster Com- 
mittee in the following letter, read 
on the 21st Nov. at the committee- 
room, City of London Tavern. 

London, Nov. i6, i814. . 

Sirs, 

The Westminister Com- 
mittee have felt, in the strongest 
manner, their obligation to you, for 
tlie labo)ri 9 us investigation into 
which you have gone, and for the 
luminous result of your labours 
exhibited in the detailed account 
of your own distribution, and in 
tlie scheme grounded thereon for 
the appropriation of the parlia- 
mentary grant. 

Without the information con- 
tained in these highly valuable 
and important documents, the 
Westminster Committee are sen- 
sible, their progress would have 
been slow and difficult in the dis- 
chargeof the duties castupDn them 
by the vote of Parliament : they 
have therefore, by an unanimous 
resolution of the committee, hold- 
en this day at Lambeth Palace, 
his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair, directed us 
to express the high sense they en- 
tertain of the superior skill and 
ability with which the papers 
No. LXXIl. Vol. XIL 


have beenjprepared, and of the 
extraordinary facilities thereby af- 
forded them, for the speedy and 
satisfactory termination of their 
trust. 

We-are, Sirs, 

Your very faithful 

and obedienjt servants, 


J. Watson, 

R. AckermanNjJ 
To the Ctiairman and 
Memben of the 
City of London' 
Committee for the 
Relief of the dis^ 
tressed Germans. 


> Secretaries. 


In consequence of this commu- 
nication, it was resolved, that the 
following letter should be sent to 
the Secretaries of the Westminster 
Committee. 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Com- 
mittee, for relieving the Distresses 
in Germany and other parts of the 
Continent, to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 16th 
instant, and to express the very 
great pleasure they feel, in learning 
that the result of the labours un- 
dertaken at the request of the 
Westminster Association, to form 
a plan for the due distribution of 
the parliamentarygrant of£100,000, 
has been so satisfactory to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the other members of the commit- 
tee ; tiTid to state, that any further 
informai io:> or service in the power 
of the London Committee, to for- 


a A 
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W/Trd the good work which does 
S 9 much honour to Great Britain, 
in the assistance rendered to mi- 
sery almost unparalleled, is freely 
at the command of the Committee 
of the Westminster Association. 

1 have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 


Your very obedient servant^ 
k. H. Martin, 

' ; Secretary, 

To Messrs, J. Watson 
and R. A c kbhm an n. 

Secretaries to the 
Weshninster Associ- 
ation, 


TAe editor be^s to inform his readers, that the Table of Distribution mas 
priftted for this dumber, under the supposition of the sum bein^ already in the course 
of distribution': a trifling delay vjhich has occurred in that impoitani business, luoiild 
have rendered the publication of this table pi ematurc, Jt ivill be ^iven in our next. 
To this alteration must be ascribed the appuicra deficiency of the pa^^es betivcen liJl 
and 3 jS, 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 

CONGRESS AT VIENNA, GERMANV, li the four great allied powers, viz. 

&c. &c. ! Austria, Russia, England, andPrus- 

The formal opening of the Con- . sia, and probably Bavaria too, aim 
gress at Vienna had not taken ■ at considerable territorial acces- 
place at the date of our latest intel- sions. Against this. Prince Tal- 
ligenee. An official declaration, ^ leyrand has protested in an offi- 
issued on the 8th Oct. deferred cial note, which states, that France, 
the’ period to the 1st Nov. ; and a not to delay the general pacihea- 
subsequent one, dated the 20th tion, had acquiesced in withdraw- 
Oct, announced a further post- ing within her frontiers of 1792 ; 
ponoment ; but, as a preliminary that it was just in the other powers 
measure, fixed cn the 3d Nov. as to conform to the same basis, and 
the day on which the ministers of| to content themselves with what 
the powers who had been parlies ' were their frontiers at that period ; 
in the treaty of Paris, as w'ell as since otherwise France would finef 
the representatives of other princes herself in contact with too power- 
who were to be admitted in the ful neighbours, and the desiredi 
grand council of European organi- equilibrium be destroyed : at the, 
zatioii, were to commence com- sametime M. de Talleyrand added, 
to each other, and that should the contemplated ag- 
lodgein the Austrian courtof chan- [grandizements be persisted in, 
eery, their full powers as plenipo- [ France would not disturb the peace 
tentiaries of their respective sove- ! of Europe b}' opposing them by 
reigns. ! force, but that she would not ac- 

Tbis delay alone indicates the * knowledge such changes, 
existence of difficulties ; and these. The views on Saxony on the part 
however defective our informa- of Prussia, and especially the de- 
tion has been on the whole, have mand of Poland preferred by Rus- 
partially. at least come to our sia, excited further discussiona 
knowlftfge. From what has already || among the allies themselves, which, 
ukeq or has transpired, it j! however, appear to have bccit 

is no tq^rger a secret, that e9fil\ of j brought to a termination.* 
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In the mean time, the confer- .1 Weimar to receive the duchy ^ 
ences between the ministers ofl Erfurth; Hanover to become the 


the {>rit^cipul sovereigns have con- 
tinued witiiout interruption ; and 
on two important points their re- 
ault has become known, by the 
objects they referred to having 
publicly been carried into effect. 
Hanover, from an electorate, lias 
become a kingdom, and Prussia 
has taken formal possession of Sax- 
ony. The determination of the ! 
sovereign of Hanover to assume 
the regal title, has been announced il 
in a note addressed hy Count ji 
Mtifister to Prince Metternich, on :j 
the 12th Oct. which assigns for! 


proKi^tor of the Uaiise towns, and. 
toreemve, besides other accessions, 
the duchy of East Friesland ; and 
tiie Elector of Hesse to change 
title to that of Grand Duke of 
Hesse Cussel. 

The political constitution of 
Germany will be tbtally altered. 
Instead of having an elective em-. 
peior, its princes are to be united' 
by a new fc*deral league under a 
common diet of representatives, as. 
far as relates to their common in-, 
tercsts ; every one being, in other 
respects^ the independent spve- 


reasons, the circumstance of other ij reign of his dominions. 


German princeshaving been raised ! But to render the warlike. popu-. 
to that dignity, and the inexpedi- ; lation of the German nation as 
ency of retainingtbetitleof ( lector, available as possible in the event 
when its elective functions no longer of the peace of Europe being again 
existed. The incorporation of Sax- > disturbed, particular attention is 


oiiy with Prussia has hcjeii oflici- | paid to the uniformity and effec- 
ally announced to the Saxon an- | tiveness of the military organiza- 
thorities by Prince Itepnin, the | tion of its numerous states. These 
Russian governor, in a note dated : objects, and every other matter 
Dresden, dd Nov. as having been connected with the future arrange- 
settled in a consultation of the four | ments for Germany, are distinctly 
allied powers, dated Vienna, 28th ij discussed at a separate commilteo 


Sept, and will not ho confined to || of the plcnipotcntiariesof the prin- 


tlie right bank of the Elbe, but ex- cipal German sovereigns, viz.Aus- 
tend to Dresden, Leipzig, &c. To iria, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtein*. 
reconcile as much as possible the berg, and Hanover, 
estimable inhabitants of Saxony to It is likewise stated, that, as sovc-. 
this act of denationalization/’ reign of Uanover, the Prince lle- 
they will, as in the case of Norway, geiit^ through his«'miiiister for that 
be lett in the possession of their country, is endeavouring to ini- 
country’s name, of its eonstitu- pfesstipon the German princes, the 
tional laws, and of its financial propriety and policy of giving to 
system. , their respective countries the be- 

Among the reports to which nefits of a representative eonstitu* 
more than probability is attached, tion, by restoring the rights of the 
we notice the following; — Austria States” of each, which, megreor 

is to have part of Upper Lusatia, less, had existed from time iaime-^ 
Salzbur;:, Berchtuldsgaden, and morial, and by convening them pc^ 
tbe Innviertel .; , he Duke of Sax^ riodically iu the shape t)f legisla- 
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the assemblies ; and this intelli*^ 
gisnce acquires probability, from 
die praise-worthy example sat by 
the Prince Regent with regard to 
bis own German dominions, the 
states of which, as far as the extent 
of his possessions is at this time 
settled, are summor.ed to meet in 
diet on the 15th Dec. next. The 
sovereigns of liJassau, too, have, of 
their own. accord, given to their 
subjects a free and representative 
form of government, by a solemn 
charter, exposing the bases of a 
new constitution, which is a very 
near imitation of our own. 

Such a boon is too alluring not 
to be eagerly wished and sought 
for by the rest of the German peo- 
pie; and it will become a consi- 
deration of policy in other princes 
to have the credit of now granting , 
spontaneously, that which the pre- 
sent higli spirit of their subjects' 
may soon lay claim to, ! 

Never more than now did tiic 
German nation feel conscious of 
its own strength. The anniver- 
sary of the battle of Leipzig, that ; 
proud and stupendous feature of 
tlieir histor}', has, by one common 
impulse, been celebrated through- , 
out the vast Teutonic regions, in a 
manner becoming the great event. 
It was not a mere retail illumina- 
tion of windows ; but the whole I 
country, and mote particularly all 
'its numerous lofty mountains^blaz- 
ed in patriotic flame on the even- 
ing of the 18th of October, so as 
to be se^'at a great distance, and 
to the Gallic neighbour by 

ti^^trsinge and unexpected sight. 
^'^A’mong the constant round of 
at Vienna, this important 
was signalized hy every bind 
of rejoicings ; and a great nrilitary 


review, exhibiting tii# Bfoptrir 
Alexander as the newly created 
colonel of the Austrian re^uqentr 
Hiller, saluting his adoptive sore* 
reign at the head of his regiment. 

The same marb of attention was, 
j by Francis II. bestowed on the 
I Prussian monarch in the gift of a 
similar colonelcy ; and if we are to 
credit repeated reports, the ties of 
friendship between them are lik^ 
to be soon cemented more closely, 
by a marriage between the widow-^ 
ed Frederick -William and an Aus- 
trian archduchess. Who she may 
be, is differently reported ; indqfd, 
there are accounts which assign 
his liand to the Ex-Empress Maria 
I Louisa, who, it seems certain, will 
be forthwith divorced from her 
Corsican spouse. 

llOLLArn AND BELGIUM. 

The Prince Sovereign of the 
NetlicilaiiLls, after devoting seve- 
ral months with the greatest assi- 
duity to the administration of the 
Leigian provinces (still only pro- 
visionaily governed by him), and to 
the regulation of their financial 
and military organization ; and 
after leaving at Brussels a repre- 
sentative in the Hereditary Prince 
of Orange, who at the same time 
commands the British and Hano- 
verian troops in the Low Countries, 
returned to Holland early in Nov.' 
and on the 7tli of that month, 
opened the ordinary session of the 
states general at the Hague. 

ITALY. 

The Pope, whose dominions 8n49 
especiall}^ the March of Anodna, 
are still partially occupied by^thc 
troops of Murat, has obtained from 
the sovereigns at Vienna the assu- 
rance df being' speedily reiiwiated 
in the possession qf the whole of 
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iiis eststai^ except the legations of | 
Ferrara and Jbologna, which art} to | 
be disposed of in favour of a prince I 
connected with the house of Aus- 
tria. 

It appears daily more evident, 
that the tenure of Murat's throne 
is rather precarious. Austria, if 
not England too, having prema- 
turely guaranteed to the pos- 
session of the Neapolitan domini- 
otiS) his removal therefrom is en- 
deavoured tobeeifectedby inviting 
him to accept an indeitin ideation 
dseivhere. In the mean time his 
S^pS have been prohibited by Fer- 
dinand IV. from entering the ports 
of Sicily; and the King of France, 
as head of the bourbons, is stated 
to be using all liis influence at ; 
Congress towards restoring Naples I 
to its rightful possessor ; so that 
situated as King Joachim is, it is 
probable he may, from motives of 
prudence, yield to the general feel- 
ing, and exchange a throne, in ; 
which hereafter he might not feel 
hitnself at ease, for some sovereign- 
ty, perhaps tlie Ionian Islands, 
Which would be irrevocably sc-! 
Cured to him. 

Considerable reinforcements have 
recently arrived to the Britisli 
army at Genoa, which city is un- 
der great uneasiness with respect 
to its future fate, lest it should, as : 
report states, be annexed to Pied- 
mont. 

Her Royal Highness tlie Princess j 
of Wales, in her progress through 1 
Italy, was at Milan in the mid- 
dle of October, and arrived at 
Florence on the 22d. She is every 
Whiferc received with marks of the 
highest distinction. 

aud Qoto hive been, de- 


|cUrcd free frotb pCstileiitisd inftrr 
tion. 

FRANCE. 

The law for restricting the lit 
berty of the press, to be in forces 
unul the end of the legislative ses- 
sion in 1816, has been proruml-' 

' gated in a royal decree, dated 21lt 
! Oct. As its provisions are in sub- 
stance tl u same asnhose stated in 
a former Retrospect, we shall only 
I repeat, that no writings under W 
j printed sheets can be published 
j without the *previous approval of 
! censors, except they be in dead 
or foreign languages, or that they 
proceed from learned societies ac- 
knowledged by the king, from mem- 
bers of the two chambers, or aftj 
law proceedings publis letl by ad- 
vocates belonging to tribunals, Or 
ecclesiastical mandates, or ordi- 
nances. 

After repeated and Very Spirited 
debates, the proposal bf a laW for 
the restoration of such 6f the pro- 
perty of the emigrants as remained 
yet unsold, was carried in the 
affirmative by a majority of 169 to 
23 in the Chamber of Deputies; 
and the sense of the chamber hail- 
ing been found inclined to grant 
some indemniiication to those emi- 
grants whose property was irre- 
coverable, a communication w’as 
made by the minister of the inte- 
rior expressive of the king's coH- 
I currence with those views, and that 
measures would be taken towards 
effecting inscriptions in the great 
book to the amount of ten millions 
in favour of the partied to id- 
I demnified. 

The house of Bourbon h^s rc- 
ceivet} an increase in the Orleans 
brandi. The Duehesir 4f Orleifi/ 
9 B 2 
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was, on tie 25th Oct. delivered of 
a soni whose title is to be the Duke 
pf Nemours. « ^ 

The police has recently arrester! 
General Dufour, and some persons 
connected with him, for reasons not 
yet explained. Tlu*y have been 
sent to t\\e castle of Vincennes. 

SPAIN. 

After the failure of the plan 
against Pampluna, noticed in last 
^month's Ri^trospeetjEspoz y Mina, 
with three or four of his patriotic fol. 
lowers, fled into Fraiite ; and while I 
his nepiiew. the young Mina, wlu) I 
had in like manner escaped, found | 
an asylum at Pau, they proceeded j 
to Paris, where, at the intercession 
of the Spanish charge d’afl'aircs, I 
Count de Casa Flores, the com- | 
tnissary of the police caused them I 
td he arrested. But Louis XVIII. 
on hearing of the transaction, 
not only ordered Mina’s imme- 
diate liberation, but directed the | 
commissary of the police to be 
dismissed from office. It is fur- 
ther added, that, in consequence of 
this and subsequent acts of the 
Spanish charge d’afl'aires relative 
to the same transaction, the king 
ordered him to quit France; and 
the public prints actually have 
stated bis arrival at Irun ov his 
way to Madrid, from whence the 
the French ambassador has like- 
wise taken his leave. 


j their pastoral admonitions at the 
’^ante time. 

In the mean time, probably te^ 
make room in the prisons for new 
arrivals, a commission has begun 
the trials of the persons “ accused 
of having attacked the royal sove* 
reignty,” and about thirty. have 
already received the sentence of 
tl.e gullies, exile, fines, privation 
of oflicfs, &c. (Quintana, Arguel- 
les, GalUgo, and other leading 
members of the Cortes, are not yet 
brought to trial. 

/ill expedi;ioii for America un- 
I der Genenil Murillo is fitting out 
! at Cadiz. It will not arrive in time 
I to save Monte Video. Its gover- 
nor, General Vigodet, compelled 
by circumstances, had entered into 
a capitulation for the surrender of 
the city with the Buenos Ayres 
General, Alvear. But a difference 
of opinion arising between the con- 
tracting parties, the governor hesi- 
tated to fulfil the treaty ; upon 
which Alvear resolved on an im- 
mediate attack of the fortress, and 
succeeded, sword in hand, in taking 
the governor and the whole of the 
garrison prisoners. Alvear after- 
wards went out to meet the captain- 
general, who was coming to ilie re- 
lief of Monte Video, and, after a 
short action, put him to the rout. 
The garrison of Monte Video has 
since joined the cause of Buenos 


- The affair of Mina, as may be ' Ayres, and Vigodet has arrived iir 
.jsupposed, ' has produced several | Old Spain, 
arrests in addition to those which I Norway, Sweden, &c. 


still continued in other parts of! Prince ('hristiaii having, in an 
. 8^ win ; |iiai|^onipl9ces have been I additional article of the conveji- 
condef^asd' totbe gallies ; and to | tion of Moss, pledged himself to 
calm rtiofeelings of the people, the I assemble the Norwegian diet, to 
pri^^: in every part of tlie king- { give np into their hands his autho- 
. been directed to give ! rity, and immediately afterwards 
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-to quit the country, the diet ac- 
cordingly assembled on the 8tb 
.Oct at Christiania, where the Swe- 
.<lish commissioners had met in like- 
manner. On the same day the 
prince transmitted to the diet his 
act of abdication. On the 10th, a 
farewell speech of his to the diet, 
explaining his conduct since the 
treaty of Kiel (which it was stated 
ill health prevented the prince 
.from delivering in person), was 
;read by Mr. llosencrantz, and a 
deputation of 1^23 members waited 
upon the prince, according to his 
desire, to receive from his own 
hands a duplicate of the instru- 
ment of abdication. Immediately 
after this last act of his political 
career in Norway, the ex-king 
jailed for Denmark. His conduct 
throughout the arduous difficulties 
of his station has endeared his ine- 
Djl^ory to the Norwegian nation, and 
.commands the respect of his con- 
tem|)oraries, not excepting his ene- 
mies, and Denmark’s prospect of 
being one day governed by such a 
man, may well excite tlie envy of 
surrounding nations. 

On the 13th Ort. the Swedish 
commissioners appeared before the 
diet, and presented the plan of a 
new constitution, on the basis of 
that of Eidswold, to wdiicli Sweden 
is pledged to adhere ; and after 
«oine conferences, and discussions 
thereon, the diet, on the i^Oth fol- 
lowing, decreed, by a majority of 
74 to 5, the union of Norway with 
Sweden under the same king. It 
. is expected that the several alter- 
ations in the plan of the consd- 
.tution presented by the Swedish 
commissioners, will not lead to any 
. difficulty, especially as the Swe- 
dish army is close at hand on the 


I frontier ; and as soon as the 
stitution is finally settled, the King 
of Sw||d ^^^9 accompanied* by |be 
Crown Prince, will repairio Gbris- 
tiania to make oath thereon. • 

The continental papers have, of 
late repeatedly cal 1^ the attention 
of the public to Prince ^ustayus, 
the son of the unfortunate Ex.- 
King of Sweden, at pfeseet resid- 
ing at Geneva. The queeni^hw 
mother, superintends liis education 
at Carlsrube; and his aunt, the 
present Empress of Russia, is stated 
to have taken great interes^^ in the 
young prince’s future destinies. ^ 
U^NITED STATES. ^ 
Theofficial accounts of ofic do* 
feat on Lake Gtiamplain, 

■I Sir G.Prevost’s consequent unfor- 
j tnnate retreat from Plattsburg, are 
I not calculated to allay > the disap- 
pointment felt by the public>at the 
I issue of tlie whole of this American 
i campaign, on which such sanguine 
Ij hopes had been built. Nor is the 
ij subsequent intelligence,, however 
I meagre^ of a nature to rou^e our 
spirits. 

I On the 17tb Sept. General Browii, 

I with the American garrison of Fort 
Erie, made a general sortieagatnst 
the blockading corps of.Goucral 
Drummond. The contest was one 
of the hottest of this war; and, 
balancing the accounts .on both 
sides and adverting to the result, 
the advantage was decidedly with 
the enemy. . Our loss was severe, 
exceeding, as officially .adauited, 
600 men in killed, wounded^ and 
prisoners; 80 that General Drutn- 
lOond found it expedient. after tlie 
action to witlidraw about a mile^ to 
tlierean But it appears that,. since 
that, be' has., been compelledv to 
make good a general. retreat, fron 
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txxt Erie^ owing^) as it is stated, tby, 
the landing almost in Ids rear of a 
c<n*ps of about 30bO Artwricans, 
General Issard. Genei^iil 
Drummond has niadd a stand at 
fort George, where it is expected 
be n ill have to oppdsetlie united 
forcra iff Graerals Btown and 
laird. 

General leard's corps hts been 
tfafus brought into activity, by being 
convej'ed flrom Sackett's Harbour, 
9 ttos» Lake Ontario, by Commo- 
dore Chauncey^s squadron, which, 
according to the latest advices, 
has returned thither in consequence 
of sir James Yeo’s having sailed 
with a superiority of force. Tins 
su||ieriority he derives from a ship 
of one hundred gnns just launched 
at Kingston, an event certainly 
very memorable in the history of ; 
this war. On the lltli Sept. Sir i 
Alexander Cochrane, who bad been ! 
at Halifax since the affair of Balti- | 
more, sailed again on a secret ex- 
pedition. 

Mr. Maddison on the 20tli Sept. I 
the day of the meeting of Con- 
gress, addressed to it a message, 
moird hostile than any former one, | 
to Great Britain. Amoilg the to- ' 
pics fV&adh' we are already used to, i 
the capture of Wi^birigton is not 
Omitted to be reprobated as a pre- 
tended infringement of the laws of 
notions; But upon tile \Vbole, the 
balanee of the events of the last 
emipuign bos, we oWn, enabled 
|nreiMtot to ap^ar before Con-* 
gresi an aiV of miieh greater 
conff4ehc^^"4l^ nof triumph, iiittfn 

antici- 
pated^ i 

rabjeetof findnee^ iMr*- 
espOMtioil owst-hote been 
tiiirilitst ehteving^e i 


Out .of 3^ millrous of dollars re^ 
ceived into the treasury during 
nine mouths^ 11 millions 6Aty WUrb 
ndi the produce of loans ; end the 
prcsidentcalls earnestly upon Con- 
gress to make extraordinary exer- 
tions for supplying the heavy de- 
mands of money occasioned by thb 
war. 

The negociations at Ghent con- 
tinue; and the ignorance of the 
nature and progress of the discus- 
sions hitherto felt, has been, ia 
some degree, removed by the pre- 
sident's laying the dispatches of 
the American commissioners be- 
fore Congress. We have not room 
for even an .'ibstract of the points 
at issue ; but the most difficult Of 
these seems to be a demand made 
by England, of part of the ter- 
ritory of Main, intervening be- 
tween Nova Scoiia and Quebec ; 
and another, requiring th«it ^le 
United States should have no tinn- 
ed vessels on Lukes Ontario, Erife, 
and Superior, nor any strong 
places on, or within, a certain dis- 
tance of their shores. 

Our late reverses in the Canadas 
have raised such strong clamours 
against the management of the war 
on the part of Sir George Prevost, 
both among tire trodpi atid the iti- 
liabitatits, that, whether the dlista- 
tisfaction be well founded ot not, 
his return to England is mentioned 
as extremely probable 5 and report 
assigns to 'Gen. Kempt the com- 
mand in thu Canadas, while Geh. 
Pukenham is to have the command 
on the coasts. The cX- 

ertimis are makiitg to Send oUt re- 
ifyforcenietits of troops and smids 
oh an miusUal bcale of magnitude. 

^ omlESniO IHTALLlOfiKOE. 
Pariismmt met otr tbu 3th af 
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November. The speech of the /Custoou> oonscttidated ^4,108^910 
Prince Regent, considered as the Ditto annual duties . 9,0SK^Mft 
index'both of the present relations Ditto (sas tuces . . . S,8§i^M§ 

and the futjire prospects of the - 

countr) , is less expbcit titan usual, Total produce of cus- 
and, in regard to America, decid* toms .... 1D,S18,1M. 
ediy warlike. Among various in- 
teresting conimunications made to Excise, consolidated . ll',787,19t 
Earliament by the ministry, is the Ditto annual duties , 484,849 

substance of three conventions cn- Dittp war taxes . . . 
tered into at London on the SOtli of 

June last, by Great Britain, with || Total produce pf ex- 


Austria, Russia, and Prussia. Tlie else . . . . . 94^S4,m 

four sovereigns respectively en- - .— — 11 . 1 1 » 

gage to maintain, on a war c^ta- Stanaps ii,94ft,W9 

blisliment, 60,000 foot and 15,000 Post-Oi£op .... l,499,96fk 
horse, until the ailairs of Furope Assessed uxes . . 0^438,312 

sliall be settled by the Congress of Property tax . . . 14,180,88V 

Vienna. The contingent of Eng- ’ Land tax .... 1,109,010 
land, however, need not be VI holt} ^ Miscellaneous . . . 883,010 

in kind, but may be furnished cou- -rw 


formably to the 0th article of the Total net revenue j£88,40l,884 
treaty of Cliaumont. — ^ — 'rrxrrr 

•The following is an account of being more by 585,219 tbaa 
the net produce of the revenue for tlie revenue of the year pnosd* 
the year ending the 10th of Octo- ing. 
ber, ifelL 


MEDICAL REPORT. 

An account of the practice of a Scirrhoi^s 
physician from the Ut,U of October Asthenia, gqptt 

to the lath of November, 14U4. Chrooip Qptb^Jmie, 2....W9m>*. A 

^cgfedMeosfis.— Small-pox, 4 ..... 

Peripneumony, 3« ..Catarrh, ft..." eases, 5. 

Fever, 2 Euteritia, 1 Acute SpVilotlavor.vtjbwbiwia/rgqoeBt 

rheumatism, 2 Acute dttcaaas of 1 in tji§ aotODVial, Mi «M>r 

infiints, 8 Hooping-ewtih. Sb.«. m«qh^ljiw|dj w ppw ^ 

Scarlet fever and sose-sliriwi, 8, ^ 

artunc diwiMW.— HAod-aoh aod tftwBNHVjiw. Qn^i qH. tbp,f;a«tf 0^ 

aeitigq, 4,...Pai<alyair» A Ah«nr tiv ffm 

matimn, 8....Sileurodyn«, 4,M.C09r 4ai9«ibdfimMM4Wqlh 
8umption,5....Coughandd)rapiWIV Tbo pWtieot, a female a}>qi}|;„^ 
8e....JauiMbca, L...D«!op»}l, 0,.4&as- Mwl OWOliMiiOWaiMli' iH»)^ 
jOudynm, 3....ermrak, awbTilA <^4iinMfa40vl^ 

9....fitarctuM, l-U OHkMI S8 HMi H ^ 
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origin of this formidable complaint. \ 
Ste took a variety of medicines J 
during a month, with no other good 
effect than that of checking the ' 
progress of the disorder, which, ' 
however, evidently appeared to be 
affected by the plan proposed. 
There being no possibility df 
moving the fluid alread|P^a($^Mnu- ' 
lated,' the operation Q||apping 
performed, and two grflons of clear ^ 
liquid resemSlingjbeedVerc d|^wn 
Aff', to the great relief of thp pa^ 
tient. 8lie has sinde^ codtinuec^^lf 
a very favourable statffe ^ hulb ^ly 
twehe days having elapsed Aince 
the operation, it is too early to pro- 
nounce decidedly upon her com- 
plete recovery. 

In such cases, much depends 
upon the state of the viscera, which, 
in this instance, appearing free 
from disease, the prognosis is fa- 
vourable. At all events, the ope- 
ration IS safe, aoi painful, prolongs 


life, and, in some instances, effects 
the entire restoration of the pa- 
tient : but it should not be deter- « 
red till the powers of life are sink-^ 
ing; only a short time should be 
allowed for the doubtful experi- 
ments of medicines. It is not mere- 
ly cruel, it is highly culpable to 
Wifl^long with remedies, which, if 
they are strong enough to produce 
any eilect at all, are necessarily of 
q^|iifOl^re to weaken the patient, and 
^conseq'lmntly diminish the power 
of natiirli in restoring healthy ac- 
tion after the oppressive load has 
been evacuated by art. If from 
debility, however induced, the tone 
of the absorbent vessels is injured 
or reduced, they cannot take up 
the fluids as fast as they are depo- 
sited, and the watery fluid must 
again accumulate, until relieved 
by another operation. When the 
strength of the patient declines, 
the progress to death is obvious. 




ir The weather through the wdidltP 
of the last month was very favour- 
able for the latter sowing ; great 
breadths of wheat have been sown 
in consequence, and never was 
seed more kindly received into the 
earth. 

The early sown cover the land 
with a light green verdure, forming 
strong coronal roots, to support the 
infant plant through the chilling 
blasts of#rinter. Th^^over la^ 
have presented a fapP^ surfl|K 
that is tndica||^ of a JHl 
crop. The present ffnqseasoi^r 
wheat sowing* iiasidivarled a eonVl- , 
derable portion of laliour from^thd 
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be spared to work 

Barley IS of the finest malting 
quality, but not so short and round 
in the grain as in some preceding 
years : notwithstanding, the yield 
is a full average crop. 

I Oats are of sound good quality 
! and average yield. 

I Peas, in some districts, do not 
yield so well as might have been 
‘ expected from the quantity of 

I halm ; the quality is fine, being 
remarkably free from the worm 
Or weevel. 

Turnips have grown much 
Abrough (he last month, and are 
^DOt affected by the mildew', except 
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brea<]^th8iiisomedistrictS)and|| soili/g species, have acquiijjvdls^l 

go<^ covering for the winter. 


\a fe\ 

^ those Onlylmongst the early sown. 

The whofe of the brassica tribe 
^ ofl[er pleifty of green food for the 
enj^ng winter. I 

Winter tares^ rye^ and all Ae 


FASHIONS 

PLATfi S9.— IIEAD-DRESSeS. 

No. 1. A/a// made either 
in tiffany or silver net ; the crcM|| 
lashed with silk or silver cor^ 

No. 2. A melon cap, made o|white 
satin quilted, with narrow bead 
trimming inlet, ornamented with a 
full cluster and wreath of flowers, 
blended with a quilled border of 
lacc. 

No. 3. A Persian calashy formed 
upon a wire fabric, and composed 
of satin-striped ribband, trimmed 
with a full border of blond lace, 
appliqued with a beading of Van- 
dyke : a net handkerchief crosses 
the crown en suile^ witli a large clus- 
ter of wild flowers in the centre. ; 

No. 4. A cottage bonnet, made in j 
salmon colour and white veli^ 
ornamented with a do; 
of ostric h feathers. ♦ 

No. 5. A JRfiwio»d-/a-»iadc,com- 


jBay» in some counties, 

I aelliag at an advaooa^ 

. 



and wliite velvets, 
the edge with a 
’k|kce: thecrown. 
owra and wreath, 

W^jgfRKinta DRESS. 
ApelSI&gl^hort walkinglength. 
made either in erminette or silk 
velvet of puce colour, open down 
the front, and bound entirely round 
with celestial blue satin, terminal' 
iiig at the feet with a broad border 
of white lace; high plain collar, and 
treble copes bound to correspond ; 
full lace ruiF. The Spanish bat 
composed of ermiimtte or velvet 
and blue satin, cJyponding to 
the peli&sa||idDfl||||voandthe edga 
ornamented 
t with a plume of ostrich 
iers. Half boots, blue kid of 
erminette. Gloves, Limerick or 
York tan. 


Nv. IXXIl FeL XXt* 
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Plate 58.— FAShVdNABLE FURNITURE. , 
DnAWiNG-ROOM CHAIRS. frame, screwed in from tae back of 

No. 1 is supposed to be made of the chair. , - ' . V 

rose-wood, the ornamental A . cbatr f<r similar rooms, 

with the fillets, to be finished in in black, and the ornamental parts 
gold. The seat is stuffed in a loose in gold. This chair has a cushion 
frame, and nvade to fit exactly to its made to fit exactly to the seat, which 
place when covered and finished, is either caned or covered with 
The stuffed back is also a loose strong linen. 


ALLEGORICAL WOOD-CUT. WITH PArrt0i|Bi?S bF 
BRITISH manufactures. 


No. 1. A new, elegant, andjliiuch 
approved fabric foir ladies^ winter 
dress, combining the warmth of the 
Vigonia and Angola cloths with 
the lightness and flexibility of an 
Indian shawl. It is equally adapt- 
ed for morning or evening w'ear, 
and may be made either in a high 
dress with capes and plain long 
sleeve, or in the round robe of demi 
height, bordered at the several ter- 
minations with seal skin or satin 
trimmings. This cloth, which, from 
its peculiar richness, is called cr- 
mhiette^ is from the manufactory 
of Messrs. Fryar Of Huddersfield, 
(the patentees of the seal shawl) 
and may be seen, in variety of co- 
lours, at Messrs. Harding and Co.’s 
Pall-Mall ; at Messrs. 11. and G. 
Otley’s, New Bond-street; or at Mr. 
Underwood’s, Vcrc-street, Oxford- 
street ; and also at tl:c principal 
fancy cloth houses in Paris, Brus- 
sels, Dublin, Edinburgh, &c. 

No. A novel and elegant pro- 
duction, admirably calculated to 
form ih^l^crsian and equal- 
ly adapted for the evening bodice 
or robe: it admits of fancy trim- 
mi^Ygs of the same nature^ or those 
of quilled net or blond lace, and is^ 
^^)8h$d 1^8 by Mcssa, T. and J. 


Smith, York-street, Covent-Gar-» 
den. 

No. 8. The Viennian union is also 
an entire and new composition for 
ladies’ wear, well calculated for an 
1 intermediate dress : it admits of no 
I trimmings so appropriate as those 
I of orange satin, quillings of net, OT 
I borders of lace. It is sold by Mr. 

I Millard. 

I No. 4. The Albanian costame» in- 
! tended either for dress or pelisse, 
possesses superior merit, both in 
pointof comfort and elegance of 
appi^rance : it h trimmed d la Pa- 
ri$ienne> and worn with the painted 
velvet shawls produced by this 
house, has a novel and splendid ef- 
fect. These articles are in great 
request at Mr. Millard’s East India 
warehouse in the city, and where 
we have the liberty to state, that 
fashionable houses, in the habit of 
furnishing ladies’ aulour habits, ci- 
ther in London or Paris, may be 
supplied with any quantity, upon 
the accustomed terms; and also, 
tba< the great variety of fashionable 
articles, sold at this establishment^ 
and the new ones regularly pro- 
duced, attract the attention of 
amateurs from every part of the 
^ globe. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for October, 18^4. 

Conducted, at Manchester, Thomas Hanson, Esq. 


1814. 

IFind 

' 

Pressure. 

Temperuture. 

Weather. 

Evap 

Rain. 

OCT 

AjUX. 

Mm. 

At can. 

Max 

AJtn . 

A/ean . 

1 

E 

2 

30,32 

30, 2S 

30,30 

65,0* 

45,0* 

55,00® 

cloudy 

.068 


8 

E 

2 

30,34 

30,32 

30,33 

56,0 

42,0 

49, ‘'0 

fine 

.076 


3 

fi 

Q 

30,4G 

30,34 

30,40 

57,0 

43,0 

50,00 

line 

.970 


4 

E 

1 

30,38 

30,46 

30,42 

58,0 

42,0 

50,00 

fine 

.060 


6 

S £ 

1 

30,38 

30,02 

30,20 

57,0 

38,0 

47,00 

fine 

— 


1 6 

£ 

2 

30,02 

29,76 

29, «9 

57,0 

45,0 

51,00 

rainy 

— 

— 

7 

£ 

2 

29,92 

^9,76 

29,84 

51,0 

39,0 

4.5,00 

rainy 

— 


6 

K 

N W 

3 

30, iG 

29,99 

30,04 

53,0 

38,0 

45,50 

cloudy 

— 

.280 

9 

1 

30,32 

30,16 

30,24 

49,0 

32,0 

4<i,50 

fine 

.210 


10 

N 

1 

30,32 

30,10 

30,21 

50,0 

3Q,0 

40,00 

fine 

.040 


11 

SW 

1 

30,10 

29,7a 

29,94 

.53,0 

44,0 

48,50 

rainy 

.032 

— 

12 

s w 

2 

29, 7« 

29.62 

«9.7i' 

55,0 

49,0 

.52 00 

rainy 

.040 

.045 

• 13 

s w 

1 

29,62 

29,62 

29,<>2 

t»2,0 

52,0 

57,00 

cloudy 

.044 


14 

s w 

1 

29, ()2 

29,08 

29,60 

6.5,0 

52,0 

58,50 

cloudy 

.076 


15 

s w 

1 

29,38 

29,40 

29,49 

60,0 

53,0 

s6,so 

cloudy 

.052 

— 

IG ! 

s w 

4 

29,76 

29,40 

29,58 

56,0 

47.0 

51,50 

rainy 

— 

— 

17 

s w 

3 

29, 3G 

29,40 

29,48 

.56,0 

49»o 

52,50 

rainy 

.0.56 

1,220 

18 

s w 

2 

29,40 

29.2 a 

29,54 

56,0 

42,0 

49.00 

i rainy 

.026 

— 

J9 

SE 

1 

29,28 

29,24 

29,26 

51,0 

.19,0 

4.5,00 

rainy 

030 

.520 

20 

Var 

3 

29,79 j 

29,24 

99,48 

50, 0 

41,0 

45,50 

fine 

032 


C 21 

s w 

3 

29,fi2 

29,72 

29,77 

.53,0 

.38,0 

45,50 

cloudy 

.008 

— 

32 

N W 

3 

29.72 

29, •‘*a 

29,65 

55,0 

48,0 

41, .50 

rainy 

.040 


3.3 

s w 

2 

29,80 

29, •'5 a 

29,69 

50,0 

40,0 

45,00 

rainy 

.020 1 

1,070 

34 

s \v 

2 

29,80 

29,54 

29.67 

51,0 

.38,0 

44,50 

rainy 

.014 

— 

25 

s \v 

S j 

20 .54 

29,12 

29,55 

48,0 

42,0 

45,00 

rainy 

.024' 

— 

sG 

S K 

2 1 

29,92 1 

29,22 

29,57 

5>,0 

42,0 

47,60 

cloudy 

.0561 

— 

27 

s vv 

1 j 

29,92 ' 

29,88 

29,90 1 

50, 0 

40,0 

45,00 

cloudy 

.010' 

1,240 

0 2S 

s w 

* i 

29,98 

«9,92 [ 

29,95 ( 

53,0 

45, u 

49*00 

line 

.030 


29 

s vv 

- 1 

^ 1 

29,92 1 

29,78 1 

29,85 1 

53,0 

4.5,0 

49,51. 

fine 

.040 

— 

.30 

S \Y 


30,08 1 

29,9? 

.30,00 

52,0 

42,0 

47,00 

fine 

.020 


' 31 

E 


30, I J , 

1 

30, (IS 1 

30,10 1 

.50,0 

40,0 

4S,«0 

logsy 

.035 

.305 




1 

Mean 

29,833 ' 


A / ea » 1 

48,16 1 


1,209^ 

4,G8 0 


RESULTS. 

Mean pressure, 30,833— Maxiinuip, 30,4G, wind E. Q. — Minimum, 50,12, wind S. W. 2.— 

Range, 1.34 inch. 

The greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, is 70 inch, which was on the 26th. 

Spaces described by the curve, formed from the mean daily pressure, 4,4 inches. — Number 

of changes, 13. 

Mean temperature, 48.* tG. — Mgx 65 ®, lyind S. W. |. — Min.30*, wind N. 1. — Range 3.5. 
The greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours is 20*, which was on the 1st and iQth, 

Water evaporated (from a surface of water exposed to the l ilVcts of winds and the sun, but 
' ^ not to its direct rays), 1,209 niches. 



, f WIND. 

N NE E SE S §IW W NW Variable. Calm. 

|p8 3 0 ]6 02 1 0 

f|risk wiuda p — Boisterous ones ]. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for October, ikiT 

Conducted bif Mr, J. Gibson^ Laboratory » Stratford, Essex, 


1814 . ^ 

iknd. 

Pressure. 

Temperature. 

fVeather. 

Snap, 

Rain. 

flCT. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

1 

k. 

30,06 

30,00 

30,030 

55 " 

39® 

47 , 0 " 

fine 





30,16 

30,06 

30,110 

55 

33 

44,0 

hoe 




neX 

30,30 

30,16 

30,180 

57 

33 

44,5 

fine 

— 



E ^ 

30,20 

30,03 

30,115 

59 

33 

46,0 

fine 

— 


S 

E 

30,03 

29,95 


60 

31 

45,5 

fine 

— 


EBa 

N W 

1 Q9yfi0 

J 9 , 8 b 

29,830 

56 

37 

46,5 

tine 

— 


Wmm 

N W 

29,95 

39,86 

29,905 


32 

43,0 

fine 

— 



N W 

d^,io 

99,95 

30,033 


27 

39,5 

fine 

.65 


9 

N 

3 o ;30 

30,10 

30,150 


29 

38,5 

fine 



10 

N 

30,30 

30,04 

30,130 


34 

41,0 

fine 



11 

S 

30,04 

29,84 

29,940 


46 

49,5 

gloomy 



12 


29,^4 

29,75 

29.795 

60 

50 

55,0 

cloudy 



13 


29,75 

29,59 

89,670 

69 

53 

61,0 

fine 



14 


29,67 

39,56 

29,615 

65 

50 

57 ,5 

cloudy 


— 

1.5 

S W 

29,68 

29,60 

39,640 

61 

46 

53,5 

clouds 

•71 

.30 

16 

N W 

29,80 

29,68 

29,740 

55 

44 

49,5 

fine 



17 

S W 

29,80 

t' 9,50 

29,050 

59 

50 

54,5 

cloudy 

— 

— 

18 

S W 

29, iO 

29,37 

29,435 

61 

42 

51,5 

cloudy 


— 

19 

S 

29,40 

29.27 

a 9 ,:i ;15 

61 

42 

51,5 

rainy 

— 

1.28 

3 U 

w 

29.7 « 

29,27 

39,535 

51 

38 

4 4,5 

cloudy 

— 


% 81 

w 

39 .tt:i 

29,/3 

29,815 

.54 

39 

46,5 

fine 

— 

— 

32 

N W 

29,68 

29,6(1 

29,670 

59 

48 

53,5 

fine 

•49 


23 

N W 

29,86 

29,68 

29,770 

52 

37 

44,5 

fine 



34 

N W 

29, sb 1 

29,27 ; 

29,565 

61 

40 

50,5 

fine 

— 

•93 

SS 

N W 

29,60 

1 29,26 

29,430 

50 

32 

41,0 

I'ioudy 

— 


26 

N W 

29,80 

29,60 

39,700 

49 

37 

mSSM 

cloudy 

— 


27 

N W 

29 , 9 '> 

29,80 

29,850 

50 

34 { 

42,0 

cloudy 

— 


0 28 

Var. 

29,95 

39,80 

29,905 

.55 

34 

44 ,.i 

tine 



29 

N E 

29,96 

29,78 

1 29,870 

53 

40 

46,3 

'showery 

— 

.10 

30 

S W 

99,78 

29,77 

29,77 > 

.53 

41 j 

47,0 

fine 

— 


31 

E 

29,99 

29,78 

39,885 

55 

47 1 

51,0 

cloudy 

.35 






29,807 

i 


47,5 

Total 


EBBlj 


Hr.SULTS. — Prevailing winds, westerly. * Mean heig;lit of barometer, 29,807 inches; 
highest observation, :3U,20 iiirlieH; lowest, 29,36 inclies.^Mean height of tliermonieter, 47,5".; 
— highest observation, O9" — lowest, 27**. — Total of evaporation, 8,20 inches.— Total of rain^ 
2,51 inches. — In another gn.igr, 3 , 1 . 3 . 

AWj. — 1 st to Gill iiieliisiTe, clear weather, with brisk drying winds — 6 th. Some rain in the 
rveniiig.— 9 th and Kith. White frost. — I4tli. Squally day.— 31 st. Foggy morning —24th. Day 
rt’inaik ably fine —very rainy night, with high wind.— ^Gtli. Rainy iiioruing.— 88th. White frost 
— a stratus on the inarshes at night. 


rices of Fire-Office^ MinCy Dock, Onnal, Water-Works, Brewery, and 
Puh/ic Institution Shares, Sfc, S^x. for Nor ember, 1814. 


Birmingli.*im Fire Office . £300 

pr sh 

Huddersfield Canal 

£l5 

pertb. 

Eagle Ditto 

2 2S 

do. 

.Shropshire Ditto 

78 

do. 

Cilobc Ditto . 110 10s a 111 

do. 

Leicester and Northampton 

130 

do. 

Hope Ditto 

9 2S. 

do. 

Stroudwater Ditto 

S33 

do. 

Imperial Ditto 

49 

do. 

Swansea Ditto 

175 10 

do. 

Royal Exchange 

s64 

do. 

Commercial Dock (New) 

15 

pm. 

East l.oiidon Water- Works * 

70 

do. 

East India 

1278130 pr.sh. 

Chelsea Ditto 

13 108 

do. 

East Country Ditto 

45 

do. 

Grand Junction Ditto 

35 

do. 

London Ditto • 

96 

do. 

Vorisinonth & Farliuglon Do> 

21 

do. 

Strand Bridge ^ . 

80 a 20 10 

do. 

Ell III inghum Canal 

650 

do. 

Southwark Ditto 

5 

dis. 

Chestei-ticid Ditto 

100 

do. 

Highgate Archway 

iniopr. flh 

Dudley Ditto • • 

46 a 45 do. 

Russell Institution 

18 

do. 

lirand Junction Ditto • 

210a3l 1 do. 

Surry Ditto 

13 

do. - 

Grciiid Union 

93 

do. 

London Com. Sale-Rooms 

SO 

do. 

Grand Surry Ditto • 


do. 

Flour Company 

5 

do. 

Grand W'cBteru . • 

54* 

dis. 

Auctl'iuMart 

89 

dOi, 

^ecdi and Liverpool 

208 

pr. sh. 





WOLFE & Co. 0, 'Chon^e Allej, Cernhill, % FORTUNE h (30. I3i CfvnKtll^ 
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Higliest and lowest prices of 3 per cent. cniisoU} others highest un 1 y.>*HORNSBY ami Co. Stock-Brokers, State Lottery-Office, 36, Coruhii , 
L. Harrison 4 J. C. Leigh, Printers, 3 / 3 , Strand. 
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